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TO 
HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Ea Te ee ee 


Ae RRA Pee 


ee &e &e. &e. 


My pear Duke, 


—_ 


= 


{r is with great pride, as well as pleasure, 
that I avail myself of Your Grace’s per- 
mission to inscribe this volume to one whom 
I so profoundly venerate and admire — 
who by his unrivalled public services, both 
at home and abroad, has laid every English- 
man under the deepest debt of gratitude — 


and who in private life has honoured me 


nN ALAA SOUT ST ITS AS 


~9 with many marks of kindness and regard. 


For these Lam happy to have an opportunity 


—_ 


NaN. 


~QuL ia 44 


_ a4 : 


Vi DEDICATION. 


of expressing my most sincere acknow- 


ledgments. 


The History which I now dedicate to Your 
Grace, is limited, as much as possible, to 
what occurred in Spain itself. As the war 
arising from the Spanish Succession was 
prosecuted at once, not only on both sides 
of the Peninsula, but in Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, all these could scarcely 
be combined into one narrative without 
much confusion and frequent interruptions. 
In writing this work, I have (besides the 
usual printed authorities) carefully consulted 
the MS. papers and correspondence of Ge- 
neral Stanhope, who was, at one period, 
commander of the British army in Spain, 
and afterwards First Lord of the Treasury 
in England. ‘These papers fill no less than 
fifteen or sixteen folio cases, and serve not 
only to communicate new facts, but to throw 


light upon others that were doubtful or im- 
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pertectly known. As to General Stanhope 
himself I venture to claim the merit of im- 
partiality. Though strongly attached to his 
memory, I am still more strongly impressed 
with my own solemn duty to the public; and 
I trust and believe that I have never allowed 
the zeal of the descendant to interfere with 
the truth of the historian. I am not con- 
scious of having, on any occasion, either mis- 
stated, exaggerated, or concealed any of his 
actions. Still less have I endeavoured to 
raise his character by depressing those of 
his rivals and contemporaries. Your Grace 
will find that full and ready justice is done 
in this volume to the merits of such great 
Generals as the Dukes of Berwick and 
Vendome; and with respect to Lord Peter- 
borough, who finally became General Stan- 
hope’s personal and political enemy, I have 
been led, by an attentive perusal of the 
narratives in print, as well as of the MS. 
memorials in my own possession, to place 


A “4 
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his character as a military man, and more 
especially as a partisan leader, even higher 
than has, I believe, been done by any former 
writer. 


I have the honour to remain, . 


My dear Duke, 
Your Grace’s most faithful and obedient, 


MAHON. 


London, 
January 19. 1832. 
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CHAPTER I. 


euave the reign of Philip the Second, the 


_ Spanish monarchy was, perhaps, the mightiest 


-_— 


which the world had beheld since the downfall 
of the Roman. But bigotry and despotism were 
already undermining its foundations, and the next 
century of its annals displays one long unbroken 
train of losses, humiliations, and disasters. The 
establishment of the Dutch, and their enterprising 
spirit, struck a deep blow on its trade, while its 
domestic industry and population received a still 
more deadly wound from the fanatic banishment 
of the Morescoes. The revolt of the Portuguese 
severed from the empire its most important pro- 


vince, and raised up an active enemy in the heart 


of the Peninsula. The revolt of the Catalans, 
though finally suppressed, divided the affections 


and wasted the blood and treasure of the nation. 
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A race of imbecile monarchs, shut up in the seclu- 
sion of their palace, were unable to remedy, and 
seemed scarcely to know, the disasters of their sub- 
jects. Every where the people were misgoverned, 
impoverished, and oppressed, declining in industry, 
and diminishing in numbers. Nothing was left 
them but the noble pride which had produced their 
greatness, and which, then, as now, continued to 
survive it. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees, Philip the Fourth, 
feeling the miserable weakness into which the 
monarchy had fallen, hoped to secure it from the 
future attacks of its most formidable enemy, by 
giving his eldest daughter, the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, in marriage to the King of France. But 
shortly afterwards, his untimely death left the 
throne to his only son, Charles the Second, an in- 
fant three years of age, thus adding the evils of a 
long and turbulent minority to those under which 
the nation already groaned. Had the manhood of 
Charles proved active and able, the public rum 
might yet have been arrested; and the same des- 
potic power which had done, or at least allowed 
the mischief, would in a strong hand have become 
the most speedy and effectual instrument of cure. 
But the young monarch, a prey from his earliest 
years to manifold disease and premature decline, 
formed no unfit emblem of the kingdom over | 
which he ruled. As weak in intellect as frail in 
constitution, his reign was the reign of worthless 
ministers, and his life a lingering illness. ‘The 
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misrule which now disgraced the government, the 
wretchedness which now weighed upon the people, 
are quite without a parallel in modern times. 
** Starvation,” says an eye-witness at this dismal 
period, ‘* spreads even to the royal palace.”* And 


_ this was said of a country into which the treasures 


of the Indies were yearly poured, and which might 
still proudly boast, that the sun never ceased to 
shine upon its conquests! 

The hopes, too, which Philip had formed from his 
family alliance with Louis the Fourteenth were very 
speedily and completely disappointed. Ambition 
knows no kindred; and ambition was (in his youth 


at least) the ruling passion of Louis. In several 
unprovoked and unnecessary wars, he wrested 


— 
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from Spain many most valuable possessions, and 
was withheld in his course, not so much by any re- 
sistance he encountered, as by the interposition of 
the other European powers. Latterly, however, his 
hopes of obtaining the whole Spanish succession 
made him wish to conciliate the Spanish monarch 
and the Spanish people, so that at the peace of 
Ryswick he restored to them no small share of his 


_ conquests. By the show of forbearance and gene- 


rosity he expected to prevail over the other com- 
petitors for this splendid prize; and, like a runner 
at public games, observes a Spanish historian, he 
threw down his spoils to be more nimble for the 
race.t 


* Lettres de Villars, p. 220. 
+ San Phelipe Comentarios, vol. i. p. 1. 
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‘Charles the Second, though: twice married, had 
no issue, and was the last male of his dynasty. 
The Spanish law of succession, however, makes no 


exclusion of sexes; and, after the young Prince of } 


Bavaria, who was considered to have the best claim 
by female descent, the posterity of Louis by Maria 
Theresa would have been entitled to the crown, 
had not that marriage been accompanied by the 
most solemn, express, and repeated renunciation of 


any such rights. ‘This obstacle seemed light in the | 


eyes of Louis, whose whole reign was marked by 
the most perfidious and shameless disregard of his 
engagements, and he now prepared a long train of 
artful negotiations and intrigues to overcome it. His 
chief rival was the Emperor Leopold, whose mother 
had been a Spanish princess, and who was, more- 
over, the next male representative of the Austrian 
line. Leopold, well aware that the other European 
powers would never consent to see the vast Spanish 
dominions added to his own, and united. under the 
same sceptre, declared himself ready to resign his 
claims, and those of Joseph his eldest son, in favour 
of his second, the Archduke Charles. On the 
same principle the King of France aimed at the 
succession for his younger grandson, Philip Duke 
of Anjou. 

After much hesitation, King Charles at length 
acknowledged and proclaimed the Prince of Ba, 
varia as his rightful heir; but the sudden death of 
the young prince once more unsettled this great 
question. At such a crisis, none of the states of 
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Europe could remain indifferent lookers-on,—some ee 
wishing for the sake of the balance of power to. 


prop and uphold the vast fabric which seemed tot- 
tering to its fall, and some only solicitous to snatch 
some fragments from the ruin. Louis seemed to 


enter eagerly into the views of the latter, partly to 


conceal his own upon the whole succession, and 
partly that, in case the Spaniards should decide 
in favour of the Archduke, he might, at the worst, 
seize and annex to France his stipulated share of 
their dominions. A treaty of partition, which had 
already, during the lifetime of the Bavarian prince, 


_ been signed between the Dutch states, William 


the Third of England, and himself, was now re- 
_newed upon another basis. It stipulated, that the 


Archduke should be acknowledged as successor, 
and inherit Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, 
while the Dauphin, as eldest son of Louis and 
Maria Theresa, should receive for the sacrifice of 
his claims the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and 
the province of Guipuzcoa beyond the Pyrenees, 
besides the duchy of Milan, which was to be the 
subject of exchange. This iniquitous compact,— 


concluded without the slightest reference to the 


welfare of the states so readily parcelled and 
allotted,—insulting to the pride of Spain, and 


_ tending to strip that country of its hard won con- 
_ quests,—could not fail to fill it with mingled in- 


dignation and alarm. So skilful, however, was 


the management of Louis, that he turned away the 
general indignation from himself, and directed it 
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against the two maritime powers, which he held 
forth as the chief promoters of the scheme. 
Charles himself was roused into resentment ; and, 
with one of those sudden bursts of resolution which — 
weak minds are equally unable to check or to con- . 
tinue, he cut off all further friendly intercourse 
with both England and Holland, by commanding 
Mr. Stanhope, the British, and De Schonenberg,. 
the Dutch, ambassador to leave Madrid. 
Meanwhile that capital was the scene of the most 
active intrigues on all sides for the choice of a 
successor. The idea of partition made the Spa- 
niards in general less anxious as to the person on 
whom that choice should fall, than that some choice 
should be made to keep their monarchy entire ; 
and their entreaties, joined to the clamours of the 
French and Austrian partisans, distracted the death- 
bed of their suffering monarch. His own feeling 
was strongly against the House of Bourbon, from 
whose open enmity or pretended friendship he 
had undergone so many wrongs: his aversion was 
fomented by his Queen, a German princess, and 
shared by nearly all the grandees and leading 
statesmen of his Court. ‘The Emperor’s game 
would, therefore, have been sure and easy in able 
hands; but Leopold was narrow in mind and 
penurious in habits, unconciliating, selfish, and 
suspicious. Instead of rallying all the Spaniards 
to his cause, by proclaiming the indivisibility of 
their dominions, he showed an inclination to ob- 
tain the Milanese for himself, he forbade the Arch- 
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duke Charles to set out for Madrid, and seemed ins 
bent upon avoiding any sacrifice of men or money  __y 


in his behalf. The faults of his diplomatic agent 
were, perhaps, still more injurious to him than his 
own. Leopold as well as Louis might each be said 
to be faithfully represented, not only in their public 
station as sovereigns, but also in their personal cha- 
racter and disposition, by Count Harrach and the 
Duke of Harcourt, their ambassadors at Madrid. 
Harcourt was a man of winning manners, infinite 
skill, and well timed liberality, eager to make 
friends on all sides, and fully impressed with the 
useful maxim, that at Courts there is no such thing 
as an inconsiderable enemy. In Harrach, on the 
contrary, a cold and forbidding deportment, which 
offended the great, was joined to a sordid avarice, 
which disappointed the needy, and to a slow, 
pompous, indecisive temper, such as characterised, 
at this period, the whole cabinet of Vienna. “ I 
‘‘ know your ministers,” said one day to Harrach 


_ the Conde de Mancera, the ablest of the Spanish 


statesmen at this time, and a zealous partisan of 
Austria: ‘they will so mismanage matters, that in 
“the place of the Archduke we shall have some 
“‘ other prince proclaimed at Madrid; we shall 
‘‘ swear allegiance to him; and if we have once 


© sworn, no circumstance, no consideration will 


«‘ make us faithless to our new King, however re- 
«‘ juctantly acknowledged.” After the event, these 
remarkable words sound almost like a prophecy. 
The skill of Harcourt, the repulsive arrogance 
B 4 
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of Harrach, soon produced their natural effects,— 
the Bourbon party in Spain rapidly increased in 
numbers. Above all, it obtained a most powerful 
accession, and most able leader, in Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, Archbishop of Toledo, whose high rank 
was supported by splendid genius and ready talents 
for intrigue. No means were left untried, by this 
prelate and his friends, to work upon the con-. 
science of Charles, and wring from him a decision 
favourable to their views. They urged that the 
renunciation of Maria Theresa could not bind her 
descendants ; that as little could it change a national 
law of inheritance ; that, at all events, it had only 
been intended to prevent the union of the French 
and Spanish crowns on the same head; and that if 
this danger were still guarded against, by settling 
the succession on the younger son of the Dauphin, 
the renunciation, in its true and only object, 
would still remain fulfilled. In support of such 
arguments, Portocarrero thundered forth in the ear 
of Charles the most awful threats of eternal damna- 
tion, should he, from any private partiality or 
resentment, act against his own conviction, betray 
the trust with which Providence had charged him; 
and appoint any other than the rightful heir; 
and these spiritual terrors swayed the mind of 
Charles with double force as his bodily strength 
declined. Every thing showed that his frame was 
rapidly smking—a dysentery had set in—his pulse 
beat fainter —his limbs had begun to fail—he 
had solemnly renounced all feelings of enmity and 
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approaching death. The Cardinal and his adherents: 
now beset the King with the most unwearied assi- 
_duity, and at length induced him to dictate to Ubilla 


| secretary of the council, his celebrated testament, 


declaring Philip, Duke of Anjou, sole heir of the 
‘Spanish monarchy. Should Philip die without issue, 


or become entitled to the throne of France by the 


demise of his elder brother and that brother’s sons, 


ee SS SS ee 


his younger, the Duke of Berry, was named his 
successor ; afterwards the Archduke Charles, with 
a similar provision against the union of the Spanish 
and Austrian crowns, and the Duke of Savoy and 
his descendants were the last in remainder. In the 


absence or the minority of the new sovereign, the 


government was to be vested in a junta of regency, 
consisting of the eight principal officers of church 
and state, with the Queen-dowager as president; and 
several: other clauses were intended to secure her 
comfort, her dignity, and even her power. “I am 
“now already nothing!” exclaimed the King several 


times with bitterness, after signing this important 


document — yet at what period of his life had he 
ever been otherwise ? The contents of his will were 


Kept profoundly secret till his death, in less than a 


month afterwards, in the fortieth year of his age 
and the thirty-seventh of his reign. And thus 
ingloriously ended the male posterity in Spain of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth! 

The junta of regency took peaceable possession 


<9 


projects of revenge, which, considering the tenacity i 
of human hatred, is often the surest symptom of «___¥» 
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of the government, and immediately despatched to 

Versailles a messenger with a copy of the testament, | 
and with directions, should Louis refuse the succes- 
sion on behalf of his grandsons, to proceed to the | 
Imperial Court with a similar proposal for the | 
Archduke. By the activity of his ambassador, and : 
the zeal of his partisans, the King of France had | 
some time before received private intelligence of 
the intended bequest, and obtained full leisure for | 
his decision upon it. His engagements with Eng- | 
land and Holland, by the treaty of partition, were | 
so clear, positive, and recent, that they would have 
bound any Prince, with feelings of honour, or even | 
with respect for appearances; but in the eovern- | 
ment of Louis the Fourteenth principles seldom | 
failed to be thrust aside, or stepped over, whenever 
they seemed to stand before him in the path of| | 
ambition. He eagerly grasped at the splendid prize 
which good fortune —and still more his own good 











order to give some colour to his breach of faith, and | 
solemnity to his proceedings, he pretended doubt 
and hesitation, and requested the advice of his 
council. Every member of that council well knew 
that the point referred to its deliberation had been 
already decided ; but the state farce was played with 
becoming gravity : the Dauphin himself and several 
ministers spoke warmly in favour of accepting the tes- 
tament; the Duke of Beauvilliers alone, for form’s 
sake, was heard to prefer the treaty of partition ; 
and Louis, who was present during the discussion, 
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affected to acquiesce in its result. He announced CHAP. 


his resolution to his grandson and his Court with all snl 


that grace and royal dignity of manner in which he 
has never been excelled. <‘‘ Sir,’”? he said to the 
Duke of Anjou, “the King of Spain has named you 
*‘ his successor. ‘The nobles demand, the nation 
** desires you, and I give my consent. You will 
‘reign over the greatest monarchy in the world, 
‘and over a brave people who have always been 
* pre-eminent for their loyalty and honour. I ex- 
*‘ hort you to bestow on them your affection, and 
** endeavour to gain theirs by the goodness of your 
*‘ government.” ‘The brothers of the young mo- 
narch then offered him their congratulations ; and 
the Spanish ambassador, the Marquis of Castel Rios, 
kneeling down, was the first to do homage to King 
Philip the Fifth. 

The Prince, thus called forth to raise the fallen 
fortunes of Spain, was only seventeen years of age, 
—two more, however, than his competitor Charles. 
His youth and inexperience were clearly unequal 
to his task, nor were they in any degree retrieved 
by superior talents or active application. With few 
faults, and few virtues, with just and honourable 
feelings, but no spirit to enforce them; with that 
pliant and docile disposition often implanted by 
nature in feeble understandings, he was well 
fitted to creep through life in an humble station, 
but had hardly one attribute of a King. His go- 
vernor, the Duke of Beauvilliers, used to declare, 
that during his whole charge his pupil had not 
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given him one moment of vexation or uneasiness ; 
and this he thought high praise — but it is praise 
never yet deserved by any thing but the youth of 
mediocrity! It is very remarkable that, born and 
bred in a foreign Court, with French instructors 
and French courtiers around him, and the life of 
Louis before his eyes, Philip, when chosen to begin 
a new dynasty, should have so closely resembled in 
character the princes of the old. Like his Spanish 
predecessors, he was shy and secluded in his habits, | 
hypochondriac and desponding in his temper, almost 
mechanical in his regularity of hours, dividing his 
leisure between the chapel and the chase, and dot- 
ingly submissive to his wife. ‘* Had he not,” said 
of him a French officer in his service, *‘ found eti- 
“‘ quette already established in Spain, he would have 
‘¢ established it.”* His intentions, it is true, were 
always good and upright; he loved his people, and 
sincerely wished their welfare, but he could only | 
see it through the eyes of others; his dependence 
on his ministers was open and undisguised, and 
the meanest peasant could discern the springs and 
wires by which the royal puppet was moved. 
The character of Philip was by no means known 
in Spain — indeed at this period it had not yet dis- 
played itself. ‘The people had received the will of 
their deceased monarch with that implicit sub- 
mission to royalty for which they have always been | 
remarkable ; and the idea of partition, so artfully 


* Mém. de Tessé, vol. ii. p, 155. 
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raised by Louis, induced them to consider the oe 
_ choice of either a French or an Austrian Prince as on 


a secondary object, so that their monarchy were but 
_ kept entire. They looked forward with hope to 
a new dynasty and new system: it could not be 
- worse than the old, and, moreover, to an injured 
_ people a mere change of oppressors often seems 
a relief from oppression. ‘The acceptance of the 
testament by the King of France was therefore 
_ heard in general with pleasure; and Philip was 
_ peaceably proclaimed at Madrid, and the other 
chief cities in Spain. With respect to its depen- 
dencies, Louis had taken his measures beforehand 
- with extraordinary skill and success. He had 
gained over the Duke of Popoli, Viceroy of Naples, 
and the Prince of Vaudemont, Governor of Milan, 
though both had been appointed through the in- 
fluence of the House of Austria as its trusty par- 
tisans. The colonies gave no uneasiness: it was 
known that from the mere instinct of obedience 
they would follow any orders sent them from 
Madrid. The Netherlands were administered by the 
Elector of Bavaria, whom the Emperor with great 
impolicy had both insulted and agerieved, at the 
time when the Bavarian succession was in question, 
and whose resentment had been so ably worked 
upon by French agents, that he now consented to‘ 
resign his government to the Marquis of Bedmar, 
in the name of Philip, and retired to his own 
hereditary states. And thus was Philip the Fifth 
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To obtain the acknowledgment of Philip by 
foreign states was no less an object with Louis than 
his proclamation at home. The Pope, the King of 
Portugal, and the other European powers which 
had no personal interest at stake, made little diffi- 
culty, and required little management ; but the case 
was far otherwise with the Dutch, the King of 
England, and the Emperor. To the two former 
Louis was strictly pledged by the second treaty of 
partition, which, as there is every reason to believe, | 
he had concluded with the fixed intention of break- 
ing. No means of glossing over his perfidy by ex- 
planation and address were now left untried. He 
wrote with his own hand to William the Third, ex- 
pressing his earnest hopes for the continuance of 
peace and good understanding between them, and 
entering into a long and laboured apology for his 
conduct. He declared that the possession of Naples 
and Sicily would be far more useful to France and 
to himself than seating one of his descendants on a 
foreign throne ; but that his wish for peace through- 
out Europe and his sense of the just claims of his 
grandson had induced him to forego his personal 
advantage. The idea of annexing Naples and 
Sicily to France had been, he added, most unwel- 
come to both the Dutch and English people: it 
would be opposed to the utmost by the Emperor 
and all the Italian states, and could not be enforced 
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_ by the small quota of ships and men stipulated in CHAP. 
_ the treaty. He observed that as all the Spaniards , ’ 


_ to a man were bent upon maintaining the integrity 
_ of their dominions, his own adherence to the treaty 
| of partition would only have transferred the offer of 
_ the whole succession to the Archduke; and that so 
_ far from preserving peace—the very end and object 
fer which that treaty was designed—a war must 
_ have been immediately undertaken against both the 
_ Spaniards and the Austrians, and waged against 
_ the national feelings of the former. Of all the 
_ arguments urged by Louis, this one alone seems to 
_ bear considerable weight ; but it might have been 
- replied, that the feelings of the Spaniards were per- 
- fectly well known at the time of the second treaty 
of partition, and as they were thought no obstacle 
to its conclusion, could not be admitted as a ground 
for its non-performance. Similar representations 
were made by Louis to the government of Holland ; 
and his ambassadors at London and the Hague 
were instructed to second them by all the exertions 
in their power. Neither William nor the States 
General, however, lent a ready ear to all this flattery 
and falsehood. Besides their just resentment at 
having been so grossly duped, they were filled with 
apprehensions at the increase of power in a neigh- 
bour already too powerful, and, above all, at seeing 
the Netherlands —that long cherished object. of 
French ambition, and that most important barrier 
against it—now almost within its grasp, its real 
though not its avowed possession. They both 
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cae made preparations for war. But the unpopularity 
___ of William at this period, from the treaty of par- 


1700. 


tition, extended to all the measures he proposed : he 
was thwarted ‘by his Parliament; and its leading 


politicians, though startled at the overgrown power 


of France, seemed to think that by denying they 
could diminish the danger. In Holland, also, he 
was but feebly supported in his military views by a 
rich and thrifty people, so much attached to their 
possessions, and so much afraid of hazarding them 


in any war, that their own wealth became, in fact, | 


one of the resources of the enemy. 

The first object of Louis was to reduce the 
Dutch, as the connecting link between England 
and Austria; and, finding that he could not suc- 
ceed im lulling asleep their fears of his power, he 
determined to take the opposite course, and terrify 
them into submission. ‘The cities of Namur, 
Charleroi, Antwerp, and others in the Netherlands, 
were garrisoned at this time by some Dutch regi- 
ments, in virtue of a former agreement, called the 
Barrier Treaty, with Spain. Through the secret 
assistance of the Elector of Bavaria, and the rapid 
march of troops, the King of France in the same 
night surprised all the Dutch garrisons (they were 
about twelve thousand men in number), and made 
himself master of the fortresses. "The States Gene- 
ral, — with a mighty force thus brought close upon 
their frontier, and ready to overspread their open 
country, with a natural wish to free the soldiers so 
unexpectedly seized, with a large faction at home 
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The Emperor now remained alone. He had 


been as much surprised and irritated at the testa- 
_ ment of Charles the Second, as if it had not been 
chiefly owing to his own mismanagement. His 
ambassador, Harrach, left Madrid, after a formal 
protest, and the Emperor issued another from 


Vienna. The authenticity of the will itself was 


_ealled in question; the right of Charles to make it 


was denied; the family claims of the House of 


_ Austria were asserted in opposition to this docu- 


ment, whether forged or real; all pacific inter- 


course with the Court of France was broken off, 


and Leopold prepared to follow up this paper war- 
fare by military movements. He undertook an 


invasion of Italy, no doubt with the selfish view of 


- annexing, in the first place, the Milanese to his own 


dominions ; and while he assembled troops, under 


Prince Eugene, for that object, he despatched 


emissaries, with the hope of stirring up Naples to 


revolt. On the other hand, the French were not 
-imactive: the Mareschal de Catinat was appointed 


to command a numerous army on the Alpine fron- 


tier; and the ensuing summer saw Northern Italy 


' the scene of fierce but indecisive hostilities. 


Meanwhile, the young King of Spain was setting 
C 
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drowning the cry of danger in a cry for peace, CHAT 
yielded to circumstances, and acknowledged Philip  ~__ 
_as sole heir of the Spanish dominions. ‘Their ac- 
_knowledgment turned the scale in England, and 
_ William was compelled, however unwillingly, to 
defer his projects, and follow their example. 
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out to take possession of his throne. His grand- 
father bade him an affectionate farewell, and, con- 
fident of a perpetual union between the two mon- 
archies, made use at the same time of those 
celebrated words, ‘‘ Henceforth there will be no 
‘«‘ Pyrenees!” How little was it then foreseen, that, 
the very first war, which the very next successor 
of Louis would have to wage, would be against no 
other than this very King of Spain!* How much) 
arrogance might not the fore-knowledge of this 
event have spared to France, how much alarm to. 
Europe! Philip was accompanied by his elder and 
younger brothers, the Dukes of Burgundy and. 
Berri, as far as the frontier; but, according to the 
prudent orders of Louis, and for fear of jealousies, 
only three Frenchmen, Louville, the Count d’Ayen, 
and the Duke of Harcourt, the ambassador, were 
allowed to pass it. A splendid suite of Spanish 
courtiers was in readiness, to welcome their new 
sovereign ; and his progress through the provinces 
was greeted with every expression of loyalty. He 
arrived at the palace of Buen Retiro, at Madrid, 
on the 18th of February, and some time after- 
wards made his triumphal entry, amidst loud and 
general acclamations. In strength and spirit he: 
seemed far superior to the late King, in dress he 
was the same; and thus he doubly pleased the mul-: 
titude, which usually contrives (and this is true of 
every country) to show itself; at the same time, 


. . e ° . . 4 
* « C’était en effet une guerre civile,” observes Voltaire, in his 
Siécle de Louis XV 
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_ extravagantly eager for novelty, and extravagantly 
_ fond of ancient prejudices.* 

The arrival of the King put an end, in appear- 
ance at least, to the government of the junta, 
_ which, from the natural ascendancy of genius, had 
| been, in fact, the government of Cardinal Porto- 
-earrero. It was in vain that the Queen-dowager, 
_ confiding in her rank, and impatient of control, had 

attempted to share his power; she scon felt the 
| effects of his resentment, being secretly represented 
to the King of France as likely to form a party at 
. Madrid in favour of the Austrians, and being 
thereupon requested to choose some other city for 
“her residence. With much reluctance, and after 
many delays, she had at length set out for Toledo 
before the arrival of Philip, so that not even the 
shadow of the old Court was left to cloud the 
splendour of the new. The Cardinal did not fail 
_to make full and speedy use of his authority. It 
had been a common saying amongst the Spaniards, 
‘in allusion to the weakness of Charles the Second, 
that, after a century of bad government, they were 
i: His entry was not splendid. An eye witness says, ‘ His 
“ Majesty came in a filthy old coach of the late King, without 
“guards ; his better sort of attendants came on horseback, and 
““some in coaches, at half an hour’s distance from one another, 
“and divers of the inferior sort attending the baggage in so very 
« ragged clothes, as expesed them extremely to the scorn of the 


“Spaniards.” Yet, from eagerness to behold this noble pageant, 
‘“*no less than forty men, women, and children were trodden 


Ves under foot and killed outright!” Letter from Mr. Jackson to 
Mr. Pepys, printed in the Correspondence of the latter, and - 


dated February 24, 1701. 
c.g 
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Portocarrero. He hastened to seize upon the best 
places for his friends and dependants, to strip all 
his enemies of theirs, and to prepare the elements 
for a cabinet in complete subservience to his views. 
Such conduct was not fitted for popularity; and 
his manner still less. _He was proud and overbear- 
ing; violent in temper, but cold and sarcastic in 
language; he took no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt when the French ministers showed their ig- 
norance of Spain; he would not. discuss or com-| 
municate public affairs, and transacted business 
either quite alone, or with his single confidant, Don 
Manuel Arias, President of the Council of Castille. 
Deeply must the Spaniards have regretted that, in 
want as they were of some master-mind to raise 
their smking monarchy, the vast abilities of Porto- 
carrero should so seldom be exerted for the public 
good! In talent he was not, perhaps, inferior to 
his great predecessor at Toledo, Cardinal Ximenes ; 
but there was this difference between them, that 
Ximenes, forgetful of self, devoted himself wholly 
and zealously to the service of his country, while 
in the mind of Portocarrero, base personal consider- 
ations very far outweighed the interests of Spain. 
They have each had their reward! Ximenes lives 
enshrined in the grateful memory of mankind, with 
such ministers as Sully, Oxenstiern, or Pitt; but 
Portocarrero has his part in public estimation with 

* Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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the Mazarins, the Wolseys, and those other base 
_ intriguers, who have gained their power by slavish- 
| eg or wielded it with tyranny. 


It had been the particular injunction of Louis 


| to his grandson to place the utmost confidence in 


Portocarrer ‘0, on account of his past services, as well 
as of his superior abilities; so that the Cardinal 
continued in full authority for some time after the 


arrival of Philip. The system of Spanish admi- 


nistration at this time was to divide business among 
several boards or councils, such as those of Finance, 


‘Grace and Justice, Castille, Italy, and -Flanders ; 


and the presidents of these several councils formed 
again a sort of superior or cabinet council, under the 


name of DESPACHO UNIVERSAL. ‘The secretary to 


this council, in other countries a very subordinate 


‘officer, was here the most important and influential 


of all; since it was his duty to report the decisions 


of the Despacho to the King, to take his orders, 


and, in short, to communicate more directly with 


him than any other member. ‘The secretary at this 
period, Don Antonio de Ubilla, would, therefore, 
have become, in fact, prime minister, had not Porto- 


carrero and Arias, to guard against his influence, 


_ obtained the privilege of being present when he 


made his reports; and, at their intercession, the 

same privilege was granted to the Duke of Har- 

court. This mark of confidence and favour shown 

to the ambassador, seemed indispensable at a time 

when the Spaniards were becoming so closely 
Cre 
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bound to France, and when such large demands 
were likely to be made on its military means. 

The certainty of a war in Italy, and the chance | 
of even more extended hostilities made the new | 


different provinces and kingdoms had sunk down | 
to a number insufficient for any one of them. | 
There were only six companies in Naples, three 
hundred men in Sicily, two hundred in Sardinia, | 
and no more than six thousand in the duchy of | 
Milan, though daily threatened with invasion. All| 
the forces maintained in all the Spanish dominions | 
amounted, incredible as it seems, to no more than | 
twenty thousand men, and even these were ill 
disciplined, ill officered, ill paid. From jealousy 
of the grandees, the old military spirit had been 
checked in the upper classes; from dread of po- 
pular encroachments, the national militia was 
disused. The fortresses along the coasts were 
entirely dismantled and neglected; and even the 
breaches in the walls of Barcelona, made in a 
former siege, had never been repaired. None of 
the artillery was mounted, none of the stores or 
arsenals supplied. ‘The workshops were empty, 
and even the art of ship-building was lost. The | 
royal navy was almost reduced to those armed | 
vessels which protected the South American trade ; | 
six gallies, decayed with age and inaction, were | 
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rotting in the bay of Carthagena, and a few more 
_ were hired from the Genoese.* ‘* On seeing this 
state of things,” observed Monsieur de Torcy, 
' and comparing it with that left by the Empe- 
‘ “ror Charles, we might almost suppose that his 
_ * descendants had been labouring to destroy the 
_ monarchy, instead of to preserve it.” t 


To remedy these evils, the first requisite was 


_ money; but the finances were, if possible, in a 
still more wretched condition. The taxes were 


so high, that the price of the wine brought into 
Madrid for one REAL was raised by duties to five f ; 


but precisely because the taxes were so high they 


| had ceased to be productive, and had crushed be- 
| neath their weight both cultivation and commerce. 


_ Almost every article of manufacture was imported 


— 


' from abroad. The South American mines, how- 
' ever rich, could afford no lasting wealth to a 
' country thus destitute of industry ; and, according 
‘ to a common remark, their gold was to Spain no 


more than food is to the mouth, which gives it a 
passage, but derives from it no immediate strength 
or nourishment. ‘The traders of Genoa and Ham- 
burgh, the Dutch and English manufacturers, — 


' these, and not the Spaniards, were the real lords 


_of Potosi and Peru! At Madrid the treasury 


-* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 38. 
+ Instructions to Count Marsin, dated July 7, 1701. 
+ Despatch from M. Ozon to M. de Torcy, dated May 19, 
1701. At present the tax on wine at Madrid is not above 
100 per cent. Slidell’s Year in Spain, vol. i. p. 353. 
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was often unprovided for even the most pressing | 
demands; long arrears were due; and the want 
of pay sometimes reduced even the royal guards: 
men to share with beggars the charitable doles at 
hospitals and convents. The accumulated abuses 
of many successive reigns clogged the action of 
government; monopoly and peculation were all 
powerful ; and, to aggravate the public poverty, a 
spirit of waste and extravagance pervaded every 
department. It will be found that those individuals 
deriving their chief income from mines — whose 
yearly produce is uncertain and varying, and seems 
rather to spring from fortune than to follow in- 
dustry —are usually careless, unthrifty, and irre- 
gular in their expenditure. ‘The example of 
Spain might tempt us to apply the same remark 
to states. ; 

In such general want of money, the French agents 
wished to impose new taxes ; but Portocarrero, fore- 
seeing that they would in all likelihood cause an 
insurrection, refused to lend himself to this extra- 
vagant scheme. With great vigour and activity he at- 
tempted to strike the evil in its roots. He enforced 
in every quarter a system of strict economy; and 
the reforms in the royal household were the first 
and greatest, not only for the sake of example, but 
because that department had been the most mis- 
managed, and is the least essential to the public 
safety. ‘Thus, the gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
were reduced from forty-two to six, and many 
other places and. pensions were suppressed... There 
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is not a single writer on Spanish affairs, at this CHAP. 


period, who does not severely condemn these 
“measures of Portocarrero, as involving numerous 
families in embarrassment, as weakening the ties 
between the nobility and the crown, and as raising 
an independent spirit in the former.* Yet I must 
confess myself unable to perceive what better 
course the Cardinal could possibly have steered, 
and by what human exertion he could have ad- 
ministered an insufficient income without curtailing 
expenses, or curtailed expenses without diminishing 
patronage. 

As to pabyeth chile in the financial system, the 
Cardinal soon discovered, that it was in vain to 
expect them from any Spanish financier. Each 


of them formed a link in the long chain of cor- 


ruptiont ; each supported some abuse, because he 
himself was supported by it. ‘Their very state- 
ments as to the distress were as little to be trusted 
as their conduct; for, besides that self-interest 
sealed their lips on many points, the Spaniards 


* Coxe, House of Bourbon, vol. i. p. 121. ed. 1815. Targe, . 


Histoire de l’Avénement, vol. i. p. 313. San Phelipe, Comen- 
tarios, vol. i. p.31. Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 70, &e. 


+ This is the illustration used by King Frederick William c 


of Prussia, in his remarkable advice to the Margrave of Bareith, 
on the advantage of foreign financiers :—“ Vous ne sortirez ja- 
«« mais de l’embarras ou vous étes, si vous ne prenez des étrangers ; 
‘‘ car vos gens se soutiennent les uns les autres comme une 
«‘ chaine; qui en attaque un les attaque tous.” (Mém. de Bareith, 
vol. ii. ps 54.) | | 
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often think it a point of honour to disguise their 
national calamities even from each other; as if 
successful measures could ever be concerted from 
false information! ‘The Cardinal, therefore, took 
the just and wise, but unpopular, resolution of 
appointing some foreigner, well versed in financial 
operations, but neither confined within the intri- 
cacies of the Spanish system nor profiting by 
them, and accordingly able and willing to sweep 
them away. He wrote to Torcy, the French 
minister for foreign affairs, requesting him to select 
and send over some person likely to answer his 
views. From the choice made, it might have been 
supposed that Torcy thought talents of far more 
consequence than honesty. John Orry was a man 
of low extraction, bred in a subaltern department 
of the tax-offices in France, and afterwards steward 
to the Duchess of Portsmouth, by whom he was 
dismissed for fraud. He then reverted to his 
original employment ; and, by dint of activity and 
skill, soon made himself useful, known, and pro-- 
moted. Besides his want of character, he was ill 
suited to the Spanish nation by his manners, which 
were mean, and cringing to the great; but, as is 
commonly the case with flatterers, haughty, over- 
bearing, and imperious to his subalterns. Those 
who fawn most humbly, are always those who 
trample hardest. It must be added, however, in 
Justice to Orry, that he was a man of much readi- 


\ 
ness and resource, skilful in planning and bold in 
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_ execution; that the finances were improved under CHAP, 


_ his management ; and that Spain is indebted to him 
for several important reforms. 
_ From the appointment of Orry, and the admis- 
' sion into the cabinet of Harcourt, it is clear that 
Cardinal Portocarrero was by no means unduly 
_ jealous of the French; and had even such a feeling 
existed, the address and ability of Harcourt would 
have been sufficient to dispel it. But at this pe- 
riod the health of Harcourt, borne down by exer- 
tion and anxiety, obliged him to withdraw from his 
embassy, Count Marsin was named his successor ; 
and thenceforth we find all the French agents in 
Spain, though often men of talent, displaying the 
most presumptuous ignorance of Spanish affairs and 
disregard of Spanish feelings. Even a subordinate 
agent, like Louville, does not scruple to admit that 
he has once or twice treated with arrogance* such 
men as Arias, the president of Castille, and Por- 
tocarrero, the cardinal, primate, and first minister ; 
and he seems pleased and proud at having done 
so! In another of his letters he lays it down as an 
established maxim, that the French are to rule as 
masters in the Spanish council, and declares that 
*‘ every Spaniard, when driven to the wall, will 
** own himself utterly unworthy !”+ Count Marsin 
himself was a good officer, an upright and disin- 
terested man, but destitute both of winning man- 


* “ Avec hauteur,” arehis words. Despatch to M. de Torey, 
Oct. 24, 1702. 
+ Despatch to Torey, Aug. 6, 1701. 
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ners and of diplomatic skill. In addition, Madrid 
began to swarm with crowds of hungry Frenchmen, 
whom their own countrymen represent as most 
abandoned characters*, attracted by the hope of 
gain in the Court of a French Prince; and not 
unnaturally, though very unjustly, bringing their 
whole nation into contempt and dislike. Marsin. 
proposed to send from Madrid every Frenchman 
residing there without some fixed profession or re- 
gular means of livelihood. But it is not easy to flap 
away such insects; they escape the sight by their 
very insignificance, and are only perceptible when | 
they buzz or sting. 

In addition to all these causes of unpopularity, 
Louis at this period began to disclose the selfish 
objects of his policy. After having so lately and 
so solemnly pledged himself against the partition 
of the Spanish monarchy,—after the ready procla- 
mation of his grandson by the Spaniards in return,— 
with all his declarations to William and the States 
of Holland yet upon his lips,—could it be believed — 
of even the most shameless lust of power that he 
now aimed at the possession of the Netherlands ? 
These provinces were already in his hands, being 
held by his troops, and administered at his plea- 
sure through the council of Flanders at Madrid; 
but he wished by a formal and regular treaty to 
annex them to his own dominions. His letters 


* “Tl arrive de France une infinité de femmes perdues, de 
“gens de sac et de corde, sans aveu, banqueroutiers, fripons, 
“ tetes sans cervelle.” Louville to Torey, Aug. 29,1701. 
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_ having first prepared: the mind of Philip by de- CHAP, 
 scanting in general terms on the expenses of the , ey 


' war in Italy, on its burden to France, and on the 
helplessness of Spain, he desired Marsin to take 
some favourable opportunity for proposing the 
cession of these provinces as an equivalent, and 
promised—for what were promises to him?— 
that on this condition France would undertake to 
defend, single-handed, all the other Spanish terri- 
tories. ‘The ambassador, in reply, strongly advised, 
from his knowledge of the country, that the subject 
should not even be mentioned. He declared that 
Philip could not carry through a measure so un- 
popular; that, except himself and the French about 
his person, not a single man in Spain could be per- 
suaded of its justice; that it would again awaken 
national enmities with double violence; that the 
disaffected would seize it as a ground for a rebellion 
—the foreign states for a war. The suggestions 
of prudence had far more weight with Louis than 


the faith of treaties or the feelings of honour: he, 


consented to defer, but did not lay aside, his project 
and meanwhile clung to the Flemish fortresses with 
a firm and tenacious grasp. At a later period in 
the war, he availed himself of the straits to which 
Philip was reduced, to obtain from him a written 
promise of the cession, which was to be kept secret 
till the proper moment for its execution. but, 

happily for Europe and its balance of power, that 
moment was anticipated by the arms of the Allies, 
which wrested these provinces from France, and 
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made her tremble for her own.* Meanwhile, it 


can hardly be supposed that the design of Louis, 
however skilfully concealed, could altogether escape | 


the leading Spanish statesmen, or that it could 
fail to raise in the highest degree their jealousy and 
indignation. Cardinal Portocarrero might have 
overlooked the national honour and advantage ; 
but when he found his own measures thwarted, his 
own power threatened by the French ministers, he 
determined to direct against them his usual system 
of subtlety and intrigue. In order to disgust them 
with the government of Spain, while appearing de- 


voted to their interest, he overwhelmed them with — 


the most perplexing and wearisome details, and 
affected to refer the smallest trifles to their decision 
at Versailles. On the other hand, he held forth 
these very decisions as proofs of their despotic 
and encroaching spirit, represented the government 
at Madrid as reduced to a mere viceroyalty; and 
secretly stirred up amongst the Spaniards an oppo- 
sition to this foreign influence. 


Through such insidious conduct, and the other — 


causes I have endeavoured to explain, the admi- 
nistration of Philip struck no root in the affections 
of the people. Their expectations had been raised 
too high, and under even the wisest rulers must 
have led to disappointment. All parties joined in 
loudly calling for the convocation of the Cortes of 
Castille; a disused but not forgotten assembly, still 
dear to the recollection of the Spaniards, and which 


* Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 156, and vol. iii. p. 90. 
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net, but others raised the cry of popular encroach- 
ment; and while the former were supported by the 
wishes of the nation, the latter found the fears of 
Philip on their side. ‘The point was referred to Louis, 


who prudently withheld his advice on this national 


discussion; but his own example with respect to 


the States General of France spoke volumes, and 
Philip at length adopted the usual policy of weak 
-minds,—a middle course. Afraid to grant, and 


equally afraid to refuse, the convocation, he evaded 
it by declaring that it must be delayed till his re- 


turn from Catalonia. A marriage had been con- 


er 


tracted between him and Maria Louisa, daughter 
of the Duke of Savoy ; and it was intended that he 
should receive her on the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Accordingly, on the 5th of September, he set out 
for Zaragoza, attended by several of his ministers, 
by the ambassador Marsin, and by the secretary 
Ubilla, lately created Marquis of Rivas ; but leaving 
the government in his absence to a junta, presided, 
and in fact directed, by Portocarrero. In Aragon he 
was greeted with every token of loyalty and attach- 
ment; but his reception in Catalonia was far less cor- 
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they then considered requisite to sanction the CHAP. 
sweeping reforms intended or begun. Besides, at 
the commencement not only of a new reign, but of 
a new dynasty, it seemed just and natural that the 
representatives of the nation should take the oath 
of allegiance, and receive, in return, the confirm- 
ation of their rights and privileges. This opinion 
was warmly urged by several members of the cabi- 
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dial. The Catalans had been much attached to their: 
late Viceroy, Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, : 
a German, appointed by the influence of the Court 
of Vienna, and removed by Cardinal Portocarrero, 
partly for that reason, and partly because he wished. 
to name his own brother to that high appointment. 
Darmstadt was a man of no abilities, but of courage, 
frankness, and popular manners; and his resent- 
ment and regret at his dismissal were greatly in-_ 
creased by an attachment he had formed to a lady. 
of high rank at Barcelona. On embarking in the | 
port of that city, he had loudly exclaimed, that he. 
would not only return, but return with another ) 
King of Spain; and these words had sunk deep in — 
the minds of the Catalans, who bore with scarcely — 
suppressed impatience the dominion of Castille. 
One of the first signs of approaching revolution in. 
a people, is a readiness to receive, and an inclination. 
to credit, any rumours of a change. . 
Hastening forward to the frontier, Philip met. 
his bride at Figueras, and after the marriage cere- 
monies returned with her to Barcelona. Maria 
Louisa was then only in her fourteenth year, slight 
but beautiful in person, and most graceful and fas-. 
cinating in her manners. Even at so early an age. 
she displayed those commanding talents, that in- 
born genius for government, which till lately dis- 
tinguished the House of Savoy; nor does she less 
deserve the praise of a warm and affectionate heart.: 
Thus accomplished, she soon won, and always re-" | 
tained, the affections of her husband; and ruled over: 
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_ him with unbounded power. Her amiable qualities CHAP. 


also greatly endeared her to the Spaniards: and a 
foreign ambassador (the Duke of St. Simon) de- 
ibiics, that several years after her death he saw 
them moved almost to tears by the mere mention 
of her name. 
_ From the feeble character of Philip, it had been 
foreseen that he would infallibly be ruled by his 
Queen; and, from her extreme youth, it was no less 
evident that she would be directed by some guide 
‘or adviser. The choice of such a guide was, there- 
fore, a matter of the very highest importance to 
Louis, as the real efficient spring of administration, 
and as the only channel by which the French could 
hope to govern Spain. Very long and very 
anxious were the deliberations at Versailles to fix 
upon some suitable person for the post of Camerera- 
mayor, the chief lady in the royal household. It 
seemed no easy task to find the dignity of high 
rank without its independence, and a thorough 
knowledge of Madrid without any share in its 
cabals. Besides, to name a Spaniard would en- 
danger the French supremacy, and a French 
woman offend the Spanish pride. All these, and 
many other difficulties seemed, however, happily 
woided by the appointment of Princess Orsini, 
uname better known under its French corruption 
of Des Ursins. This celebrated woman, though 
French by birth, was the widow of a Spanish 
zrandee. Her father, the Duke of Noirmoutier, 
vas of the illustrious family of La Tremouille, and 
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had been a distinguished political character during 
the stormy minority of Louis the Fourteenth. Her 
first husband, Talleyrand, Prince of Chalais, being: 
exiled, she had accompanied him into Spain, had 
resided there for several years, and become in- 
timately acquainted with the customs, government, 
and language of that country. They afterwards 
proceeded to Italy, where she remained. after his 
death, and contracted a second marriage with 
Orsini, Duke of Bracciano; but their union was 
speedily dissolved, first, by a separation, and after- 
wards by his decease. She continued to reside at 
Rome, though with long and frequent visits to hei 
native country, and availed herself of one of thes 
to improve her acquaintance with Madame de 
Maintenon into confidence and regard. At Rome 
also, she had formed many useful friendships, botl 
political and private, especially with Cardinal Por 
tocarrero, who is supposed to have been one of he 
lovers during his embassy to the Papal court, an 
she was remarkable for her peculiar power of fas 
cination and ascendancy over all her friends. He 
influence with them was the more secure becaus 
never uselessly exerted, nor arrogantly shown. Sh 
knew that weak men are in general far more jealou 
of authority, or rather of the semblance of authority 
than able ones, and that the only sure mode « 
ruling them is to insinuate, without seeming to ac 
vise. With superior minds, on the contrary, sh 
could discern the vulnerable point, or await th 
auspicious moment; gain their confidence by bi 

9 
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! stowing hers, or please them by the display of 


_ equal talents ; and thus, by different means, she at- 
tained the same end with all. No one ever showed 


more taste or talent for political intrigue. Active, 


bold, and enterprising, yet always calm and cau- 
_ tious, keeping her object steadily in sight, and re- 


_gardless what loss it might occasion to others, what 


labour to herself, she was dangerous as an enemy, 


and hardly less dangerous as a friend. Though 


now upwards of fifty, she was still fond of dress, 
and suspected of gallantries ; but ambition was her 


great, her ruling passion. At this period she ear- 


: 


4 


‘; 


_nestly desired the post of Camerera-mayor, but was 
_ too politic to apply for it, and expressing merely a 
wish to accompany the young Queen into Spain, 
skilfully led the French ministers to reflect on her 
abilities, and resolve on her appointment. Accord- 


ingly, she joined her new mistress on her road to 


Spain. To guard against the intrigues of the 


Court of Turin, and at the same time against the 
 jealousies of the Spaniards, a secret order had been 


sent from Versailles, that every one of the Queen’s 


_ Piedmontese attendants should be dismissed on the 


: 


frontiers; and this was strictly executed, in spite 


of their complaints and her tears. But the very 
grief and loneliness in which she found herself, 
when thus torn from all her youthful connec- 


tions, proved favourable to the views of Princess 
Orsini. Maria Louisa was far too able to be 
' blindly governed ; but she soon formed for her ac- 


complished Camerera-mayor a friendship no less 
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firm than ardent, and which ended only with her 
life. oi | 
Philip remained the whole winter with his Queen 
at Barcelona, being by no means impatient to 
plunge afresh into all the dissensions of Madrid. 
Another motive for his delay was to elude his pro- 
mise respecting the Cortes of Castille; and yet, 
notwithstanding his fear of such meetings, he was 
persuaded to convoke those of Catalonia, a pro- 
vince at all times turbulent and intractable, and at» 
this time avowedly disaffected to his government. | 
His chief inducement was the expectation of a free | 
gift, which it was usual for the Cortes to grant, and 
which the state of his finances rendered most de- 
sirable; and he also hoped to conciliate the Cata- 
lans by this mark of confidence. The Cortes 
accordingly met, and though they might be 
charged with some stormy debates, and some over- 
strained pretensions, it is very remarkable. how 
little there occurred to justify the apprehensions 
entertained of these assemblies. Count Marsin 
had certainly no bias in their favour, yet in one of 
his despatches* he allows that ‘* many of their de- 
<< mands are just and reasonable, and have no other 
<“ object than the public welfare, and good govern- 
“© ment. Some other of their demands seem to touch 
‘< the royal prerogatives ; but, in truth, tend only to 
‘reform the manifold abuses accumulated in. this 
«* province by the Viceroys, and by the ministers at 





* Letter to the King of France, Jan. 2, 1702. 
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** Madrid, during the two centuries which have CHAP. 


' © elapsed since any of the Cortes have been brought . 


“to a conclusion.” This being the real state of 
things in Catalonia, it is evident that the Cortes 
‘might have been held without danger in Castille ; 


_and it is deeply to be lamented, that the maxim of 


Louis the Fourteenth on the States-General, should 
have been transplanted beyond the Pyrenees. Its 
effects in his own country have been most bitterly 
felt by his descendants! Had the States General 
been regularly assembled, and wisely administered, 
their last convocation would never have led to such 
“dreadful evils ; the second successor of Louis would 
‘never have been brought to the scaffold, nor should 
we have seen all royal prerogative, all hereditary 
privilege, all religious establishment, trodden under 
hoof by that people. ) 

_ The Catalonian Cortes ended their sittings on 
the 12th of January, after voting a free gift of six 
millions of reals, payable in six years. Philip, 
in return, gave up to them his right of quartering 
the royal ary in the plains; a right which, 
according to Marsin, was ruinous to the province, 
with very little profit to the King. The business 
being thus concluded, Philip might have returned 
to Madrid without further delay, but his mind was 
now bent upon another object ; he wished ‘to take 
this opportunity of visiting his Italian dominions, 
and heading the troops in Lombardy, during the 
next campaign. It was thought that the wavering 
loyalty of the Neapolitans might be confirmed by 
| D3 
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the royal presence; and a conspiracy which had 
lately taken place amongst them, though discovered 
and suppressed, seemed to make it doubly ne- 
cessary. The project of Philip, was, however, very 
unpopular in Spain, which had formerly borne with 
much impatience the frequent expeditions of the 
Emperor Charles, and which had not been quitted 
by any of its sovereigns during the last hundred 
and fifty years. Portocarrero, and the council at 
Madrid, not content with openly remonstrating 
against the intended journey, endeavoured to raise 
up secret obstacles in its way, as, for instance, by 
withholding the necessary supplies of money ; but 
the King being supported by the approbation of 
his grandfather, and by the presence of the French 
agents, stood firm, and the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to yield. It was settled that the Queen 
should remain behind as the surest pledge ot 
Philip’s speedy return; that in spite of her early 
youth she should be invested with the title o: 
Regent and the casting voice in the council; an¢ 
that on her way to Madrid she should hold th 
Cortes of Aragon. <A high and difficult commis 
sion for a princess of fourteen ! 

Philip embarked at Barcelona on the 8th o 
April, and after a prosperous voyage, landed a 
Naples. His proceedings in Italy form no part o 
my present subject, which, properly speaking, be 
gins only with the formation of the Grand Alliance 
and is limited to its effects on the Spanish Penin 
sula. I shall, therefore, content myself with stating 
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| that at the approach of summer he joined the French 
_and Spanish army, under the Duke of Vendome ; 


made the campaign against Prince Eugene, in 


Northern Italy, and was present at the indecisive 
battle of Luzzara. On these occasions he showed 
himself destitute of military talents, but possessed 
_ of that slow and passive courage — nearly allied to 


- indolence— which never seeks and never shuns 


_ danger ; and in a very few months he hurried back 


to his Queen. 

She, on her part, according to the instructions 
given her, had opened the Cortes of Aragon at 
Zaragoza; but the management of an assembly so 


long disused, and so little understood, proved, as 


should have been foreseen, too weighty for her 
inexperienced hands. Personally, she had every 


reason to be satisfied with the Cortes, and owns, in 


f 


one of her letters *to Louis the Fourteenth, that it 
was impossible to act with more respect, or a 
greater wish to please her than they had done.* 
The public business, however, made no progress. 
In the eyes of Princess Orsini, and the rest of 
the courtly tribe, it appeared most insolent and 
monstrous that the discussion of rights should pre: 
cede the vote of subsidies t ; and even the smallest 
demands of the Cortes were represented as daring 
encroachments. Above all, the order of Hidalgos, 
or gentry, was accused of the crime of inde- 
pendence. Maria Louisa, distrusting her own judg- 
| * Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 272. 

+ Letter from Princess Orsini to M. de Torcy, June 7, 1702. 
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ment, would neither yield nor yet oppose any 
point, from the fear of betraying the prerogative 
on the one hand, or stirring up disaffection on the 
other. ‘Time, by which these difficulties might 


have been unravelled, even time was wanting, for 


the Queen had received directions both from Philip 


in Italy, and Louis at Versailles, to proceed as 


soon as possible to Madrid, and take her place in 


the council of regency. What then was to be 
done? The assembly could not be brought to a 
regular conclusion within so short a period, and its 
dissolution would have been a most unpopular 


measure, justified neither by its acts nor its inten- 
tions. She, therefore, according to the advice of 


the Archbishop of Zaragoza, prorogued it till the 
return of Philip, and referred all questions of pri- 


vilege to his decision; and the Cortes accordingly 


adjourned, after voting her a’ free gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars.* ‘These were the last 
Cortes ever held either in Aragon or in Catalonia ; 


nor, indeed, did all Spain behold any others for 


legislative objects until more than a century after- 
wards, when they arose from her own heroic exer- 
tions in the ‘* War of Independence.” 


* Archdeacon Coxe, who takes a strong part against these 
assemblies both in Catalonia and Aragon, inveighs against “ a 
*« scanty contribution which never reached the royal treasury,” 
and calls the free gift of one hundred thousand dollars a “ verbal 
“ donative.” Yet, only four lines afterwards, he mentions the 
fact, that the Queen sent these one hundred thousand dollars 
to Philip in Italy, and this she did before leaving Zaragoza. 
(House of Bourbon, vol. i. pp. 173. and 192. ed. 1815.) Thus 
unfairly are the Cortes treated even by English writers, 
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Few events in modern times ever seemed so un- CHAP. 


favourable to the balance of power as the union 
between the French and Spanish monarchies. The 
former, already too mighty from her increased do- 
‘minions, her central situation, and her warlike 
and enterprising people, could now direct the 
Tesources of that very state which had formerly 
weighed the heaviest in the opposite scale. By 
her progressive encroachments most other states 
had been struck with dismay, not roused into re- 
sistance, and seemed more inclined to sue for her 
alliance than to dare her enmity. But happily for 
Europe, the throne of England at this period was 
filled by a prince of singular ability both in the 
council and the field. The first endeavours of 
William the Third to oppose the succession of 
Philip, and form a confederacy against France, had 
been thwarted as much by his parliament as by 
foreign powers, and he had prudently yielded to 
the tide, but foresaw and awaited its ebbing. He 
continued to keep his objects steadily in sight, and 
even their ostensible relinquishment was only one 
of his methods to promote them. | By acknowledg- 
ing the new King of Spain, and professing great 
Here for peace, he disarmed the French govern: 
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ment of its caution, and led it to disclose more and 
more its ambitious and grasping designs. 

Nor were these long delayed. Within a few 
months Louis the Fourteenth began to claim the 
privileges of the South American trade, struck 
several blows at British commerce, supplanted the 
Dutch in the Spanish AsteNTo, or contract for 
negroes, raised new works in the Flemish fortresses 
within sight of their frontier, and both increased 
and assembled his armies. Such conduct could 
not fail to provoke most highly the nations thus 
aggrieved ; and the public indignation, improved by 
William to the best advantage, gradually grew into 
acry for war. ‘The rising discontent in Spain was 
another circumstance auspicious to his views. He 
spared no labour, no exertion; he went in person 
to the Hague, where he carried on the most active 
and able negotiations, foiled all the counter-intrigues 
of Louis, and at length succeeded in concluding 
the basis of the “ Grand Alliance” between Eng- 
land, Austria, and the States General. The public 
mind being yet scarcely ripe for the decisive prin- 
ciples, afterwards avowed and acted on, this treaty 
was very guarded in its phrases, and confined in its 
extent. The rights of the Archduke Charles were 
not yet asserted, nor those of Philip denied; and 
the chief objects of the contracting parties seemed 
to be, that France might not retain its footing m 
the Netherlands, nor acquire any in the West 
Indies ; and that its crown and that of Spain might 
never be united on the same head. 
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A very few days after the signature of this 


‘alliance, the dethroned monarch, James the Se- 
cond, died at St. Germain’s, and his son was imme- 


diately acknowledged by Louis as rightful King of 


| 


| England. This measure, not only a deliberate in- 
sult to the English people, but a violation of his 


own solemn engagement at the peace of Ryswick, 


added fuel to the flame. William immediately re- 
turned to London, and made use of the burst of 


i general indignation, to dissolve his pacific parlia- 


_ment and convoke another. An appeal to the. 
passions of the people is seldom made in vain. 


| 
t 
| 
| 
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‘The new House of Commons elected under this 
influence approved of the late negotiations, voted 


liberal supplies, and levelled at the Stuarts the ce- 


_ lebrated act of abjuration. The exertions of King 


- William at this period deserve the greater admir- 


ation, when we consider that his constitution, frail 


= ae 
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from the first, was now worn down with fatigues 
and anxieties, that he was broken in health, declin- 
ing in vigour, and must have looked forward to a 
speedy dissolution. Though too weak for walking, 
and only able to ride when lifted on his horse, it was 
his fixed intention to lead his troops in person. Let 


' those who doubt the dominion of the soul over the 


— 
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bodily powers; who deny that a strong mind can 
sway, and strengthen, and force onwards a feeble and 
suffering frame; let such observe, whether, in the last 
labours of William to form the alliance, or in the alli- 
ance itself when formed, they can discover any trace 
of sickness—one single mark of languor or decline! 
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~The death of this able monarch, which could 
hardly have been very long delayed, was hastened 
by a fall from his horse, and took place on the 
19th of March. A few months before, this event 
might have produced most decisive and dis- 
astrous results. But the machine was now con- 
structed and set in motion, and the hand of the 
master workman was no longer essential to its pro- 
egress. In Holland, the States General showed them- 
selves still impressed with the spirit of their Stadt- 
holder. His successor in England, Queen Anne, — 
though herself destitute of talents, was guided by © 
skilful ministers; she followed the impulse of her _ 
parliament and people, and continued the prepar- 
ations for war. ‘The Emperor, on his part, displayed 
unusual energy. He imposed a treaty of neutrality 
on the Elector of Bavaria, gained most of the 
other German princes on his side, and at length 
drew from the Diet of the empire a general declar- 
ation of war against the King of France, and 
against his grandson, as an usurper of the Spanish 
crown. He undertook to carry.on hostilities with 
vigour both in Italy and Alsace, while the English 
government sent a considerable force to Holland 
under the Earl of Marlborough, and in conjunction 
with the Dutch prepared an expedition against Ca- 
diz. It was in vain that Louis, much alarmed at this 
formidable combination, had recourse to his usual 
system of artifice, protestation, and promise; and 
attempted, by making separate offers and sowing 
the seeds of jealousy, to disunite the Allies. They 
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continued firm, and on the very same day, the 
15th of May, issued against him a combined declar- 
‘ation of hostility at London, at Vienna, and at 
the Hague. And here then begins the war of the 
Spanish Succession—a war prolonged for twelve 
years, and maintained at once in several quarters— 
@ war, undertaken with justice and waged with 
Tesolution—a war, fruitful in great actions and 
important results. 

_ The expedition against Cadiz, which had been 
planned during King William’s life, was recom. 
mended after his death by respect to his military 
fame. Many arguments might be brought for- 
ward in its favour. No place was better fitted as 
a strong hold from whence the Spaniards could be 
‘roused to msurrection, and afterwards assisted with 
supplies; it would cut off the chief channel of 
trade with the South American dominions ;_ it 
would secure to the Allies a large importation of 
treasure ; it would destroy the last remnant of the 
Spanish navy. A fleet was accordingly fitted out 
of twenty Dutch and thirty English ships of the 
line, besides transports and small craft, so as to 
amount altogether to one hundred and sixty sail. 
A body of fourteen thousand men was embarked, 
and its command given to Sir Henry Bellasis and 
the Dutch general Sparre, while Admiral Sir George 
Rooke was intrusted with the fleet, and the Duke 
of Ormond had the supreme direction of the 
whole. He was a man of high character and con- 
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siderable attainments, but nature had by no means 
marked him out for a statesman or a soldier, and 
he was ill fitted to encounter and to stem the con- 
flict of different nations and rival services. A 
strong hand could alone have pressed these jarring, 
elements into one compact form; and the inexpe- 
rience of Ormond obliged him often to consult: 
where he ought to have commanded. ‘The other 
chiefs were still more unhappily chosen. Rapacity 
and peculation disgraced the character of Bellasis, 
and afterwards caused his dismissal from the: 
army; and Sparre added to Dutch obstinacy that 
strange perverseness of republicans, which prompts 
them to withstand authority, even in those points 
to which their own inclination would otherwise 
have led them. 

Arriving off Lisbon, the Duke of Ormond was 
joined by the Prince of Darmstadt, who had gone 
forward in hopes of inducing the Portuguese 
Court to accede to the Grand Alliance, and who 
was disappointed at finding that as yet it could be 
brought only to empty promises and half resolutions. 
Proceeding on the voyage, the fleet came in sight 
of Cadiz on the 23d of August. Officers and 
men were impatient to engage, and every hour 
was of consequence, that the Spaniards might add 
no further to their preparations for defence; yet, 
in spite of these considerations, three days were 
lost by the chiefs in debates upon the best place 
for their landing, in ascertaining localities, of 
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which a map would have previously informed them, CHAP. 
‘and discussing questions which might have been 
determined on the voyage. A lively and authentic 
picture of their silly wranglings is given in the 


private letters of Colonel James Stanhope, one of 


_the officers in this expedition, and the same who, 


later in the war, rose to be the British commander- 
in-chief in Spain. ‘‘ We are,” he observes, ‘ not 
* only divided, sea against land, but land against 


*‘ land, and sea against sea. Now if it be true 
“that a house divided cannot stand, I am afraid 


“it is still more true that an army and fleet 
divided each against itself, and each against the 
© other, can make no conquests.” 


At this time the Captain-General of Andale, 


was Don Francisco del Castillo, Marquis of Villa- 
_darias, a man of remarkable zeal, energy, and 


talent. A soldier from early youth, he had risen 
to the highest military rank with as much reputa- 
tion as can be gained in a period of national de- 


cline. Thus, for instance, he had been obliged 
ten years before to surrender Charleroi to the 


French; but had made a most courageous defence, 
and held out till his garrison was reduced from 


four thousand five hundred to twelve hundred 


men.* Worthy of his country in her brightest, 
faithful to her in her darkest, days, he seemed as it 


- were a survivor from those old times when the 


Spanish armies were the best and most successful 


* Quincy, vol. ii. p. 645. 
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in the world. With a natural genius for military 
enterprises, he had deeply studied his profession ; 
he understood it well; and it is not paying him any 
very high compliment to say, that of all the 
Spanish generals during this war, he was by far the 
most active and able. His personal bravery, his 
chivalrous sense of honour, his forgetfulness of self, 
(the last quality which common minds can attain 
or even understand,) are still remembered at Se- 
ville; and an anecdote which tradition has pre- 
served, will not be the less welcome to an English- | 
man, if it brings Sir Philip Sydney to his mind. 
In one of his battles, Villadarias, most severely 
wounded, was carried from the field to the rear of 
the engagement, and the surgeons quitting all in- 
ferior patients, crowded round to attend the Mar- 
quis. Gasping with pain, and hardly able to make 
himself heard, the noble Spaniard yet waved them 
aside, and pointing to a common soldier, who lay 
bleeding beside him, “ Dress that wound first,” he 
said, ‘it seems worse than mine.” In short, (to use 
the words of the most eloquent of the French writers, 
when speaking of his friend Altuna*,) he was “ one 
‘of those lofty spirits whom Spain alone brings 
‘¢ forth, but of whom she now brings forth too few 
“for her glory.” The obscurity into which his 
name has fallen is a natural consequence of his fre- 
quent reverses; but strongly shows the misery of those 
evil times, when no exertions can retrieve a broken | 


* Rousseau, Confess. liv, 7. 
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aster seem inevitable, and when want of means is ieee 


“mistaken by posterity for want of skill, | 
_ The first rumours of the intended armament 
‘found Cadiz and the neighbouring coast. almost 
entirely defenceless. Nothing can set forth more 
‘clearly the wretched state of. weakness and imbe- 
cility into which the former government had fallen; 
and which the new one was unable to repair. The 
most important city in Spain had only three hun- 
dred men for its garrison, and the troops with 
which Villadarias could line the shore, hardly 
amounted to as many. Of supplies and military 
stores he was utterly destitute; and whilst 
threatened with so formidable an attack from 
abroad, every thing around him bore the appear- 
ance of perfect peace and secur ity. His represents 
ations to the Court of Madrid arrived, it might 
be thought, at a most unfavourable time.. The 
King was absent in Italy, and the junta of re. 
gency headed by a princess of fourteen. The 
administration had no longer the momentary 
vigour impressed upon it by the strong, but selfish 
mind of Portocarrero. He was now, on the con- 
trary, employed in distracting and. dividing it. 
His influence had begun to sink before that of 
Princess Orsini, who was supported by all the 
Wrench in Spain, and even Orry, though wholly 
ndebted to the Cardinal for his appointment, had 
hecome her most devoted partisan. Such was the 
state of things at Madrid; ' but the yery urgency 
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of the danger raised up in the Queen and het 
ministers the spirit and determination to repel it. 
She convoked the councillors of state; she laid the 


case before them with extraordinary grace and 


dignity, and appealed to the zeal and attachment 
of the most powerful nobles. The call was readily 
answered; Portocarrero, Arias, and many others, 
brought in contributions of money, and raised 





troops at their private expence, and life seemed 
suddenly to animate the sluggish machine of 
government. Anxious to engage in her behalf 
the personal influence and princely fortune of the 
Admiral of Castille (this was a high hereditary 
dignity), the Queen entreated him to take the 
command of the threatened province, and offered 
him the most extensive powers; but he declared 
that, from a just regard to his own reputation, he 
could not assume an office when entirely without 
means for fulfilling its duties. Amidst the universal 
zeal, such an answer was considered, not unreason- 
ably, as a token of wavering loyalty; and when 
the Admiral afterwards showed some inclination te 
accept the office, it was not pressed upon him, but 
was left in the hands of Villadarias. This office: 
made all the exertions that could have been ex: 
pected from his previous character and conduct. 
or that the shortness of the time could possibly 
allow. He perceived that the loss of Cadiz woulc 
draw on that of Andalusia, and the loss of Anda 
lusia that of Spain; and he, therefore, made it hi 
first care to store this city with provisions; té 
10 
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_ throw into it the best troops he could collect, and 
to secure the harbour by drawing a strong boom, 
and sinking two large hulks at its entrance. So 
| judicious and popular was his government, that the 
province which the Allies had expected to rise in 
their favour now strained every nerve to uphold 
‘the cause of Philip. The wealthy cities of Cor- 
‘dova and Seville vied with each other in their 
free gifts, the nobles took up arms against the 
Strangers, the clergy subscribed and preached 
against the heretics, and the peasantry were en- 
‘rolled into battalions of infantry ; so that after pro- 
viding for the garrison of Cadiz, Villadarias could 
‘still muster in the ficld some five or six hundred 
good horsemen, and several thousand volunteers. 
These last were, of course, untrained, ill-armed, and 
unsoldier-like, and are spoken of with much con- 
tempt by Stanhope, as “ rascally foot militia ;” 

while, on the other hand, the Spanish writers do 
not fail to praise most highly this patriotic, unpaid, 

and truly national force. So differently do even 
the most honest men view the same objects ac- 
cording to their party or their prejudices ! 

The chief reliance of Villadarias was, however, 
placed in the position and natural strength of 
Cadiz, some account of which may, siHae? throw 
light on the details of the attack. The Isle of 
Leon, a sandy level of very irregular shape, is 
separated from the main land by a narrow streight, 
dut connected with it by a causeway, called the 
Bridge of Zuazo, and jutting out across the mouth 
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CHAP. of an extensive and beautiful bay, bears the*city of 
___, Cadiz on its furthest point. No situation is more ad: 
1702.. mirably fitted for every purpose of a mart, a fortress, 
or an arsenal ; and Cadiz has, accordingly, flourished 
from the earliest times. First, a Phenician colony, 
it grew in wealth and consequence beneath the 
Roman dominion; and in the thirteenth century 
was wrested from the Moors by King Alphonso the 
Wise. Its importance had been truly felt and well 
described by Charles the Fifth, the last sovereign of 
ability who has sat upon the Spanish throne; and 
who, in his parting advice to his son, bid him hold 
fast Flushing, the Goletta, and Cadiz, as the keys 
of the Netherlands, Africa, and Spain. ‘The city 
is defended by strong walls towards the sea and 
bay, and by still stronger works towards the Isle of 
Leon. Ona projecting point of this island towards 
the continent is built the fort of Puntal, and one 
called Matagorda occupies a similar tongue of land 
nearly opposite; so that these, by their close ap- 
proach, form the entrance of the harbour.* In 
front of Cadiz is the mouth of the little river Gua- 
dalete, renowned for the defeat of the last Gothic 
monarch, Don Roderic, on its banks, and the 
whole bay is closely studded with towns and vil- 
lages, especially Rota, Port St. Mary’s, and Puerto 
Real. Further inland is the little town of Xeres, 
whose name we have corrupted into Sherry, when 
speaking of its wine, and whose extensive trade 


* Labat, Voyages, vol.i. p. 289. He visited Cadiz in 1705. 
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| Brith England i in that article of produce has been Te 


' ' ‘the main cause of its present prosperity. 
: The doubts of the allied generals as to the fittest 
place for landing were increased by their uncer- 
tainty respecting the amount and disposition of the 
_ force which could be brought against them. They 
had not received any intelligence of it that could 
be relied on, and several amongst them greatly 
| over-rated it, being misled by a stratagem of Villa- 
darias, who Bevays lighted extensive fires at night 
) along the heights. During their deliberations, the 
Biince of Darmstadt despatched several letters of 
solicitation to the Spanish Chiefs at Cadiz; and 
the Duke of Ormond also wrote in the same strain 
“to Villadarias, who, having in the former reign 
vent so often against the House of Bourbon, 
might now, it was hoped, be secretly disinclined 
Li its service.* A proclamation was likewise ad- 
dressed to the common people in the usual style of 
such documents, and many copies of it were sent 
on shore, together with the private letters, by 
‘means of some fishermen who had ventured out 
‘too far in their boats, and been taken by the 
‘English. None of these attempts was, however, 
attended with the least success, nor ought any, in 
prudence, to have been made, until the landing of 
the army had shown, and its discipline inspired, 
confidence. The great point in debate was, 
whether the troops should first reduce the forts on 
DO Sce a translation of this letter, and the answer, in poy. 
vol. iii. p. 706. 
ES 
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the main land, or boldly commence operations at 


once in the Isle of Leon, and at last, as is usual in 
divided councils, the less resolute prevailed. On 
the 26th of August the army began to disembark 


at a small inlet, called the Bay of Bulls, and the | 


first who set foot on shore was the Prince of Darm- 
stadt, exclaiming, ‘ I swore to reach Madrid 


«‘ through Catalonia, I now will reach Catalonia 


** through Madrid !” 
The descent of the troops was made with more 


hazard and difficulty than had been foreseen by 


the seamen; for, though the weather appeared 


calm, there was so high a surf upon the strand 
that about twenty boats were sunk, as many men 


drowned, and not one landed who was not wet up 


to the neck. Scarcely had a few got firm footing | 


when they were exposed to another danger, from the 
Marquis of Villadarias, who suddenly bore down 
upon them with a chosen squadron of cavalry. 
‘You may easily imagine,” writes Colonel Stan- 
hope, ‘ that men landed in such a condition, with 
< their arms and ammunition all wet, could not be 
“< very fit to encounter an enemy, if any considerable 
« strength had opposed them, yet some of them had 


‘an opportunity to show what Englishmen are 
‘¢ capable of” The foremost ranks, which consisted 
of grenadiers, stood firm against the assailants, and 
succeeded in repulsing them, though Stanhope 
speaks with high praise of the bravery of the at-. 


tack, and owns that two hundred more such horse- 
men would have spoiled their descent. In this 
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little skirmish there occurred an instance of the Cae 
Spanish spirit too characteristic to be left unnoticed. —__, 
_ Amongst the other attempts of Darmstadt to draw 
_the Andalusian chiefs from their allegiance, he had 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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_made one on Don Felix Vallaro, commander of the 
cavalry, whom he had formerly known in Catalonia, 
but who, far from listening to his proposals, laid 
them immediately before Villadarias. He did not, 
een succeed in thoroughly removing the sus- 
_picions of that general; and as they were riding 
forward together, during the charge, ‘‘ Yonder, 
“‘ comes your friend Darmstadt,” said Villadarias, 
sarcastically, looking to the English as they dis- 


embarked. Stung to the quick, the high-minded 
young officer made no reply, but setting spurs to 


his horse, dashed into the thickest of the fight, and 


in a few moments found the death he sought on 
the enemy’s bayonets. His bloody corpse, left 


upon the field, afforded a sad proof of his loyalty, 


and was the only answer he deigned to make to 


any imputation against it. 
From the Bay of Bulls the allied troops marched 


upon Rota, where the governor, their secret par- 


| tisan, admitted them into the town, and this was 
the first and only man they gained over from any 


— —_ _ = 


class during the whole expedition, His name is 
not recorded; but we find that Darmstadt, on be- 
half of the Archduke, and with much solemnity, con- 
ferred upon him the title of Marquis, hoping (and 


this is the most common source of generosity) that 
_a bribe to one might become a bait to many. The 
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wenerals remained two days at Rota’ disembarking 
their horses and stores, and determined to proceed 


from thence to Port St. Mary’s, an ancient, but 
unwalled town*, where most of the wealthy citi- 


zens of Cadiz had their country-houses, and from 
which that city was commonly supplied with pro- 
visions, so that its possession seemed necessary 
as the first step to a blockade. By order of the 
Duke of Ormond, Colonel Stanhope addressed a 
letter in Spanish to the governor, clergy, gentry, 
and inhabitants of this place, acquainting them 
with the Duke’s intention to march thither, ana 
inviting them to declare for King Charles, or, at 
least, to remain in their houses, where he promised. 
them all manner of good treatment, such as the 
people of Reta had already met with at his hands. 
The Marquis of Villadarias was at St. Mary’s, 
when an English drummer brought this communi- 
cation, and after having threatened to hang him, 
sent the English general this answer : —‘ The 
‘¢ Spaniards know not how to change their religion 
“ nor their King.”+ These words spoke the feelings 
‘of the whole people. Next day, when the English 
entered the town, they found the houses closed, 
the inhabitants removed, and every thing silent and 
deserted. A party of Spanish troops, however, 
having mistaken their orders, and not knowing the 


* It was built in the thirteenth century. (Mariana, aie 
Hisp. lib. xiii. ¢. 15.) 

t+ “Los Espaiioles no mudamos de religion : ni rey.” Stan- 
hope’s Letters, MSS. 
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Allies to be so near at hand, marched into the town CHAP; 


on their way to Xeres, at almost the same time as the 
English vanguard, headed by Colonel Stanhope, and 
askirmish ensued, when the Spaniards were routed 
without much difficulty. About two hundred of 
them sought shelter in a large and strongly built 
house, and attempted to maintain themselves ; but 
upon Stanhope’s investing it, they surrendered at 
discretion. St. Mary’s was at this time one of the 
richest towns in Spain, and'the absence of the in- 
habitants afforded both a pretext. and facility for 
plunder. The greatest excesses were committed 
by the soldiers in the town, and in the adjoining 
villag ves, and that ferocious love of mischief, so 
common in uneducated men, often urged them to 
destroy the property which they could not remove or 
make their own, whilst too many of the officers were 
more intent on sharing the spoil than on checking 
the spoilers. It was in vain that the better spirits 
attempted to stem this torrent of licence and in- 
‘subordination, which carried every thing before 
it. Considerations of policy, if not feelings of re- 
digion, ought to have saved, at least the churches ; 
but these too were rifled or defaced. Some fine 
bronze statues of saints which adorned them were 
torn down*; and the neighbouring peasantry seem 
‘to have felt the injury inflicted on these favourite 


* Compare the short notice of San Phelipe (Coment. vol. i. 
p- 77.) with the ee of Colmenar (Delices de I’ ee 
ab: ili, p. 459. ed. 1707. }- | 
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images still more keenly than that which their own 
persons or families underwent from the imvaders. 
This course of wanton and most impolitic out- 
rage proved a death-blow to the expedition. All 
hopes were lost of gaining the good will and assist- 
ance of the Spaniards ; and the allied troops, satisfied 
with the wealth they had so disgracefully amassed, 
showed themselves far more anxious to keep their 
booty than to retrieve their reputation. rom this 
time forward all their operations appear planned 
without skill or concert, executed with remiss- 
ness, and followed by reverses. Having occupied 
the little town of Puerto Real, they opened trenches 
against the Fort of Matagorda, but suffered greatly 
from its fire as well as from the opposite batteries 
of Puntal, and from the French and Spanish gal- 
lies in the harbour, which were commanded by the 
Conde de Fernan Nunez. Little or no progress 
was made in their works ; and the excessive heat of 
the season in this latitude proved fatal to many of 
their northern constitutions. On the land side the 
Marquis of Villadarias constantly hovered round 
them with his body of cavalry, avoiding any gene- 
ral engagement, but cutting off all communication, 
harassing detached parties, and availing himself of 
any momentary want of vigilance. His still con- 
tinued stratagem of large and distant nightly fires, 
together with the total absence of desertion from his 
ranks, kept them in a great measure ignorant of his. 
real numbers. By a sudden attack he also retook 
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‘Rota, where the English had left a garrison of CHAP. 
three hundred men, erected by the former , . 


Spanish governor, who was now condemned to 
death, and executed as a traitor. An attempt to 
force the entrance of the harbour by the English 
| ships proved unsuccessful ; and under all these dis- 
-couraging circumstances, seeing no chance of the 
expected rising in their favour, and fearful that the 
fleet might soon be blown away from the shore by 
storms in its unsheltered situation, it was deter- 
‘mined, in a general council of war, to relinquish 
‘this hopeless enterprise. Several officers, more 
_ especially the Prince of Darmstadt, warmly op- 
: posed this resolution, and brought forward other 
plans of attack, but they were over-ruled, and the 
troops were accordingly embarked, not without 
suffering some loss from the angry peasantry, and 
the active force of Villadarias. ‘They sailed from 
Cadiz on the 30th of September, and _ steered 
homewards, with the hatred of Spain behind them, 
_ with the resentment of England in prospect, and, 
according to the expression of Stanhope, ‘ with a 
_ great deal of plunder and of infamy.” The ge- 
nerals threw, or at least attempted to throw, the 
blame of their mismanagement and failure on Sir 
_ George Rooke and the other seamen, whilst these, 
unable to clear themselves entirely, replied chiefly 
by recrimination, which, though in theory the 
_ weakest mode of defence, is commonly found in 
practice more effectual and convincing than any. 
Fortune, however, now presented the Allies 
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CHAP. with an unexpected opportunity of both redeem- 
Il. . ° . . , ° 7 
w__ ing their disgrace and adding ‘to their booty. 


1702, 


The yearly fleet from the West Indies, laden with 
treasure and merchandise, being shut out from the 
regular port of Cadiz, had steered northward, and 
run into Vigo Bay. Some French ships of war 
attended it as an escort; their admiral was the 
Count of Chateau Renault, the Spanish, Don 
Manuel de Velasco. They anchored on the 
22d of September, and, had the cargoes been. 
forthwith disembarked, there would have been 
ample time for removing them into the interior of 
the country, and thus securing them from danger ; 
‘but this was prevented by an untoward discussion 
at. Madrid. The citizens of Cadiz enjoyed by 
royal grant a monopoly of the West Indian trade, 
and were entitled to a certain per-centage on all 
the bullion landed in that port. Anxious, therefore, 
that the fleet should not be allowed to unload else- 
where, they sent to Court a strong remonstrance, 
which was laid before the Council of the Indies, 
but treated with the usual slowness and _procras- 
tination of Spaniards. At length, unable to come 
to a final decision, and justly fearing that they 
might lose the substance whilst deliberating on the 
shadow, the Council granted permission to land 
the bullion, reserving the question of the duties 
upon it for after inquiry, and directing that the 
merchandise, though it was even higher in value, | 
should still be left on board. These orders came 
too late. Some ships of the allied armament having 
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| touched to water on the coast of Algarveés, received oam 


tidings of this fleet, and the generals immediately , 
i formed the resolution of attacking it. Although 
becalmed for some days, they arrived before Vigo 
on the 22d of October; and at the prospect of 
|a prize so rich and so defenceless, displayed a 
very different spirit from that which had brought 
on their failure at Cadiz. Avarice now became 
the ally, not the antagonist, of honour. 

1 The bay of Vigo is one of those deep and narrow 
inlets common on the coast of Gallicia, and would 
_be of greater importance, both in a commercial 
and military point of view, were it not for the 
poverty of this province, and for the neighbour- 
hood of Ferrol and Corufia. The town itself is 
built about: half way down the gulf, and might 
‘contain, at this period, between two and three 

thousand inhabitants. It was walled, and had a 
castle flanked by four bastions, besides which, 
two ancient towers called Rada and Corbeyro de- 
fended the entrance of the bay ; but these works, 
/never very strong, had become ruinous from age 

and neglect.* Now that the danger was close at 
_ hand, it was useless to think of repairing them: but 
such preparations for defence as the time admitted 
had not been forgotten. A boom had been thrown 
_across the harbour, the ships of war (ten of them 
_were French) had been moored along the shore, 


' * See a description of Vigo in the Hist. of Europe for 1702, 
_ p- 391 ; and another in Southey’s Peninsular War, vol. iii. p.277. 
| 8vo. ed. 
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and the neighbouring peasants, who showed them: 
selves both willing and warlike, had been enrolled; 

and joined to such soldiery as could quickly be 
brought together. But what were all these means 
against a fleet, which, according to the boast of: 
the Prince of Darmstadt, held on board more troops 
than could at that moment have been found in the | 
whole of Spain?* ‘Iwo thousand men, headed | 
by Ormond in person, scaled the entrance towers, 
some English ships broke through the boom, and. 
the brave resistance of both the French and Spa- | 
niards could only for a few hours delay their over- | 
throw. Great bravery was also shown on the part 
of the Allies; but in the Duke’s public accountt | 
only two officers are mentioned as having more 
particularly distinguished themselves; first, Co- 
lonel Stanhope, and after him Lord Tunbridge. 
While the French ships of war still maintained their 
line, the galleons slipped their anchors and ran > 
further down the gulf, with the view of unloading | 
in safety, and some merchandise and treasure was 
accordingly brought on shore, but they were soon 
pursued and overtaken by the English squadron. 
By order of the French and Spanish Admirals the — 
greater part of the cargoes was then thrown into 
the sea, and the vessels set on fire; but the English 
exerted themselves in extinguishing the flames, and — 
succeeded in securing six galleons and seven ships 


* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p- 80. 
t London Gazettes, 1702. 
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-of war. ‘The roar of the artillery, the crackling of 
the flames, and the plunging of sailors from the 
‘burning ships into the sea, mingled their various 
sounds with the lamentable shrieks of the wounded, 
_and the exulting shouts of the conquerors. War 
has seldom assumed so hideous an aspect as Vigo 
‘now displayed, and two thousand French and 
Spaniards are computed to have perished on this 
dreadful day. Before the fighting was over, Chateau 
Renault appears to have fled from Vigo on the road 
‘to Santiago de Compostella, declaring it to be his 
‘immediate duty to secure against attack a city so 
important to the Spaniards, and indeed to the whole 
Catholic world, from its supposed religious sanctity, 
and so alluring to invaders from its accumulated 
votive offerings. ‘To the same place, also, was for- 
warded in all haste, the small remnant of the bullion 
and merchandise which the Spaniards had succeed- 
_ed in saving ; but this remnant became still further 
diminished, and, in fact, brought down to nothing, 
_ by depredations at Santiago and its neighbourhood. 
_It is remarkable, that the residents in places of pil- 
_grimage or reputed holiness, who might be sup- 
_ posed more pious, are commonly far more base, 
_unprincipled, and depraved than other men. 

Next morning the Allies sent down some divers 
to recover, if possible, the treasure thrown over- 
_ board by the Spaniards ; but, annoyed by the firing 
from shore, and satisfied with their spoils, they 
soon desisted from the attempt, and steered home- 

wards. The loss of the Spaniards on this occasion, 
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CHAP. in goods and treasure, exceeded eight millions: of) 
H.. dollars, but from the quantity sunk or destroyed, 
1702, it is certain that not one half this value was gained 
by the Allies. The want of these expected supplies 
at a period of great distress, and at a court 
crowded with greedy claimants, proved most em- 
‘barrassing to Philip, and obliged him to leave un- 
performed many promises and contracts. He 
found himself deprived of his best, almost his only 
fleet, and was therefore compelled for some time | 
to throw the American commerce into the hands’ 
of the French, who had long been grasping at this 
important privilege, but who, by its exercise, 
offended all the Spanish merchants. On the other | 
hand, the attacks on Cadiz and Vigo proved almost | 
as injurious to the Archduke, from the unpopu- 
larity they raised against his cause and his allies; 
and to counteract this first feeling required the 
operation of some time, of many causes of internal 
discontent, and of many striking examples of 
defection. | 
Of these the chief and most important was that 
of the hereditary Admiral of Castille, Don Juan 
Henriquez y Cabrera. His high rank, his princely 
fortune, and his extensive influence, gave lustre to 
great natural abilities, and a love of literature and 
learning, seldom found among Spanish. grandees, 
A candidate for Court favour during the last reign, 
he had endeavoured to stem, but at last sunk be- 
neath the overwhelming power of Portocarrero, | 
who considered him as his most formidable rival, 
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-and who made use of his authority at the accession CHAP. 


of Philip, to dismiss him from his office of Master 
‘of the Horse. Even before this time he had been 
‘looked upon as no well-wisher to the House of 
Bourbon ; and now with this indignity rankling in 
his mind, he became an enemy the more dangerous 
because disguised. An humbler individual might 
have safely avowed his discontent at his dismissal, 
and indulged in the pleasure of complaint, but 
‘not so the Admiral — his rank was so exalted that 
‘he could only secure his safety by the most abject 
‘submissions to the crown. So great were his ta- 
ents for intrigue, that he found means whilst treat- 
‘ing with Vienna, and stirring up the disaffected 
jat home, to become in some degree a personal fa- 
vourite with the Queen and Princess Orsini. Much 
alarmed at his increasing influence, Portocarrero 
‘determined to remove him altogether from its 
‘sphere. He accordingly induced the government 
to name the Admiral ambassador at Paris, an ap- 
pointment, which, however high, was looked upon 
‘by the haughty noble as Halo his expectations, 
and which he feared might be intended as the 
first step to arrest, imprisonment, or even death, 
‘when once removed from his country and con- 
‘nections. | 

In spite of such forebodings, the Admiral was too 
skilful a politician not to know that danger is often 
incurred by the mere expression of fear; and, far 
‘from betraying his uneasiness, he seemed to receive 
the appointment with pleasure, and to make every 
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preparation for filling it with dignity. He selected 
the persons for his suite; he fixed a time for his 
journey ; he accepted from the treasury a large sum 
of money for his expenses, and requested the royal 
permission (requisite in Spain for these purposes) 
to raise some more by mortgage on his own domains. 
During this time he actively employed himself im 
completing his negotiations with the Archduke, 
and arranged a plan for retreating into Portugal. 
Having taken'a solemn leave of the Court, he set 
out on the road to France, but had only proceeded 
three days on his journey, when a sealed despatch, 
which he had left behind him for this very purpose, 
was brought him by express. He read it with an 
air of surprise; and, turning to his attendants, in- 
formed them that he had just received counter- 
orders from her Majesty (the King was still im 
Italy), and was now instructed to proceed in the first 
place to the Court of Portugal, and attempt to con- 
firm its wavering alliance. Believed and followe¢ 
by all his suite, he forthwith turned to the left anc 
made for Zamora, where the authorities were de- 
ceived by the same pretence, and afforded hur 
every facility for passing into Portugal. Ever 
after crossing the frontier, he did not throw aside 
the mask, but still protesting of his attachment tc 
King Philip, declared that the base intrigues of his 
enemies at court, and the unjust suspicions tc 
which these had given rise, induced him to with: 
draw for a time until his innocence should be felt 
and acknowledged. Such was his power of dissi- 
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mulation that he again obtained full credit with all CHAP. 
- those whom he addressed; and proceeding to Lis- 


t 
f 
ey 
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bon, entered that city in state with a great number 


of carriages and a train of three hundred persons. 
| He was received with much distinction by the 


| 
Ff 


King of Portugal, and took up his abode in a 


palace of the Duke of Cadaval, from whence he 


ty 


soon published a manifesto, asserting the will of 
Charles the Second a forgery, and transferring his 
allegiance to the Archduke as to his rightful King. 


| Most of the gentlemen who had accompanied him 
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followed his example, although several, and_ his 


own nephew Don Pascal Henriquez, remained 
' steadfast in their loyalty and hastened back to Spain. 
| His flight excited no small surprise and alarm at 


' Madrid, where he was proclaimed a traitor, and 


eta). 


>. 
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_attainted in body and estates; and though the 


former was safe from the sentence, the latter were 
eagerly seized. ‘The Admiral perceived that the 


- scabbard was thrown away on both sides, and that 


2 


. eae 


he must remain an exile for life should his party 


not prevail. Stripped of all his domains, he knew 


_ the importance of money to him in such circum- 
_ stances, and how much his means of subsistence, 
- or at least of respect amongst strangers, would 


depend on its possession. Yet with the true 


Spanish sense of honour, he instantly sent back to 


Madrid the large sum which had been paid him for 
the expenses of his embassy, and which he would 
not consent to use for any other purpose. 

The Admiral now applied himself with equal 
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talent and activity to forward the cause he had 
espoused. His two first objects were to induce | 
the Emperor to send over the Archduke Charles, 

and to obtain the co-operation of Portugal, an ally | 
more important from its position than its power. | 
Each of these schemes was, however, attended | 
with peculiar difficulties. Leopold had only one | 
son besides Charles, and that son having only as | 
yet daughters by his marriage, he was unwilling to | 
expose the last hope of his succession to the uncer | 
tainties and dangers of a distant expedition, more 
especially when he considered his own advanced | 
age and declining health. ‘The King of Portugal, 
on the other hand, was in character thoroughly 
selfish, and like all selfish men, he was naturally | 
prone to indecision, as always desirous of combin- | 
ing incompatible advantages. For many months | 
he wavered between the arguments of the Ad- | 
miral and those of the Duke of Cadaval, the first | 
of the grandees, and a zealous partisan of the 
French. On the one side, the Admiral held out | 
as lures an increase of territory, and the payment 
of subsidies; he spoke highly, like all exiles, of his | 
influence and connections at home; he urged that | 
the weakness and disunion of Spain would render 
it an easy prey, and somewhat inconsistently as- 
serted, that its existing government entertained a 
serious and settled plan of conquering Portugal. 
‘«* What matters it,” exclaimed the Duke of Ca- 
daval in reply, when the subject was discussed at 
council,—‘* what matters it to us whether the ruler | 
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“at Madrid be of the House of Hapsburg or of 
“Bourbon ? In either case he will be the King of 
** Spain ; he will act as such against the Portuguese ; 
“he will never consent to yield to them one foot of 
“land from his provinces; and, least of all, from 
“those which serve as a bulwark and safeguard to 
**the rest. The cessions which the Archduke is 


! 


: 
| 


** now so ready to promise will be prevented by his 
‘ interest if victorious, by his inability if vanquished. 


; 
' « Tt is easy to be liberal with the property of others. 
** ‘To carry on a war we should need many auxiliary 
' “ troops, and must expose our pure Catholic popu- 
“lation to be corrupted and defiled by so much in- 


'  tercourse with the Dutch and English heretics.” 
ty . . e 
\ These arguments were not without their weight, 


but, through a master stroke of policy, the Admiral 


i 
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{ fourid means to neutralise the obstacles at Vienna 
and at Lisbon by playing off the one against the 
‘other. To the Emperor he represented the arrival 
‘of the Archduke as an indispensable condition, 
fapthont which the Portuguese would never stir: at 
the Court of Lisbon he affirmed that its accession to 
‘the Grand Alliance was the only means of inducing 
Leopold to part with his son. Thus artfully draw- 
| ing aid from opposite difficulties he succeeded in 
his views. A treaty between Portugal and the 
3 allied powers was signed at Lisbon on the 6th of 
May acknowledging Charles as King of Spain, and 


- undertaking to vindicate his rights.* It stipulated 
| 
I 
{ 


' that Don Pedro should maintain at his expense 


* Lamberty, vol. ii. p. 501. 
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CHAP. fifteen thousand men and receive subsidies for 
ll. yaising thirteen thousand more, so that the whole 
1703. Portuguese army might amount to twenty-three 

thousand foot and five thousand cavalry, besides 
which he was promised the aid of twelve thousand 
auxiliary troops. Two other private articles, more- 
over, agreed, on the part of Charles, that as soon as 
he should be seated on his throne he would cede to 
the King of Portugal several cities, such as Badajos 
and Albuquerque on the Estramaduran frontier, on» 
the Gallician those of Tuy, Bayona, and Vigo, and 
in America the district of Rio de la Plata. These — 
articles were kept most strictly secret, it being fore- 
seen how offensive they would prove to the national 
pride of the Spaniards ; and, in fact, some years 
afterwards their premature disclosure was of all the 
events in the war one of the most unfavourable to 
the cause of Charles. 

On his part the Emperor duly performed his 
engagement, after some of that procrastination 
and delay by which the most hopeful undertakings 
are so often marred at Vienna. On the 12th of 
September he held a public court, and with much 
solemnity renounced his claims to the crown of ' 
Spain in favour of Charles ; his eldest son the King 
of the Romans did the same, and a few days after- 
wards the young monarch set out on his journey. 
So ill had he been provided with the means of 
pushing his pretensions, or even maintaining his 
dignity, that he found it necessary in Holland to 
raise some money by pawning his jewels—an inaus- 
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‘picious commencement to a reign! Early next On 


_ January he arrived in England, where he was re- , } 
_ ceived with royal honours, and paid a visit to Queen 
Anne at Windsor; after which he re-embarked for 
_ Lisbon.* 


_ Meanwhile the return of Philip from Italy had 


been hastened by the news of the attack on Cadiz 


-and of the disaster at Vigo. On his arrival at 
Zaragoza he was strongly urged to resume the sit- 
tings, and ratify the acts of the Cortes convoked by 


the Queen; but he evaded a request which he 
thought dangerous to his prerogative, and his refusal 


did not fail to raise great discontent in Aragon. 


Most of the members of these Cortes were men of 


_ great personal weight and character ; and even had 
_ they been the reverse, it is one of the most common 


weaknesses of mankind to revere collectively those 


whom they despise as individuals. Philip reached 


his capital on the 17th of January amidst great 
_ public rejoicings, and attended by the new French 


ll Ea. er. 


— 





ambassador. ‘The Cardinal d’Estrées (such was 
his name and dignity) had been selected by 
Louis with peculiar care. His family was no less 
illustrious than his station in the church, and both 
of these seemed likely to endear him to so proud 
and so pious a nation as the Spaniards. His diplo- 
matic talents had been tried in several important 
missions, and matured in the favourable air of Italy, 
but his real character was one of inordinate vanity, 


* Tindal'’s Hist. vol. 3. p. 569. ed. 1763. 
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—.— deeply impressed with the incapacity of Philip’s 


1703. 


ministry and with his own superior skill, and ex- 
pecting to rule every thing without restraint or 
opposition. Accordingly he attempted to carry on 
matters with a high hand, plunged at once into 
the most intricate affairs, and at his very outset 
wifully embroiled himselfwith the two chief persons 
at Court, Cardinal Portocarrero and Princess Orsini. 
Even to their Catholic Majesties he showed but 


little respect, and insisted on the right of immediate - 


admission to their presence on all occasions, not 
only for himself but for his nephew the Abbot 
d’ Estrées.* 


A succession of petty quarrels now ensued, which _ 


from the number and garrulity of French memoirs — 


for in France during the old system there was hardly — 


an underling in office, or a valet near the Court, 


who did not think himself entitled to print his recol- | 


lections, — might be detailed with great minuteness, 
but which seem scarcely to deserve it. Nor is it 
always easy to discern the truth on such trifles, 
which lie so near the ground, that the dust raised 
up by the disputants in the fury of the combat 
obscures them from the eye of the historian. I 


shall, therefore, pass lightly over a long train of | 


plots and cabals, representations and counter-repre- 
sentations to Louis, orders from him to his grand- 
son, and Jamentations from the latter and his Queen. 


* San Phelipe, Coment. vol. i. p. 88. Mém. de Noailles, 
vol. iii. p. 3. 
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Perplexed and bewildered by these contradictory 
reports the King of France, though strongly leaning 
‘to the side of d’Estrées, and espousing his views 
on all occasions, hardly knew at length what to be- 
lieve or what to do. 
It may be observed, that female talents, though 
inferior in state affairs, seldom fail to prevail in 
court intrigues. The Cardinal d’Estrées found to 
his cost that Princess Orsini was not to be thwarted 
and defied with impunity. So well established was 
his influence at Versailles, so powerful his connec- 
tions, and so high the esteem which Louis enter- 
tained for him, that he thought his own disgrace 
impossible—as if there were ever any impossibilities 
. to the vengeance of awoman! A fitting tool for her 
purpose was found in his own nephew the Abbot, 
‘whom she artfully inspired with the wish and de- 
sign of supplanting the Cardinal as ambassador. 
While, therefore, she plied the French Court with 
incessant complaints against the Cardinal, whilst 
the King and Queen under her direction wrote in a 
similar strain, a secret representation was also made 
by the Abbot, which received the greater credit as 
his relationship seemed a pledge of his sincerity. 
He was even thought at Versailles highly deserv- 
ing of promotion and reward for the violence thus 
put upon his private feelings in drawing the veil 
from the errors of his kinsman; and the recall of 
the Cardinal having first been wrung from Louis 
| by these means, a subsequent application to Philip 
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7 easily obtained the appointment of the Abbot in his 


room. 


For a time every thing now went on smoothly 
from the implicit deference of the new ambassador 
to the Princess. But he soon became anxious to 
attain some portion at least of the high authority 
which his predecessors had enjoyed, and the suc- 
cess of his former duplicity encouraged him to 
more. ‘The Princess was informed, that whilst in 
his public despatches he affected to extol her plans 
and her proceedings, his secret letters were filled - 
with the most bitter invectives against both. To 
ascertain the fact, she obtained an order from Philip 
to the Post-office, and seized on one of these con- 
fidential communications, which fully confirmed the 
suspicions she had formed. Not only did it inveigh 
in the severest terms against her administration, 
but it entered into all the details of her private 
life, and endeavoured to make her appear ridiculous 
as well as hateful. All the woman broke forth in 
the Princess as she read these revilings ; and forget- 
ful of her usual prudence and discretion, she added 
comments in her own hand on the margin, instead 
of closing the parcel, and endeavouring to conceal 
her fraudulent knowledge of its contents. One of 
her notes is too characteristic to be left unnoticed. 
D’Estrées had accused her of gallantries with her 
secretary, D’Aubigny, and of having afterwards 
secretly married him : she made no remark on the 
first charge, but wrote opposite the second:— | 
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« As for married,—No!” With such additions, CHAP. 
the letter was again committed to the post, and to- —__, 
gether with several copies taken by the Princess 
and forwarded to her friends, in due time reached 


‘its destination at Versailles*. 


This bold measure did not fail to ruin D’Estrées, 


_by showing the opposition between his public and 
private statements ; but it also ruined the Princess. 
Had the despatch been allowed to proceed unopen- 


pe Eo. 


| 


ed, or (what would have been the same) had her 
| opening it been unsuspected, its charges might 


probably have been disbelieved, or at least not 


thought of sufficient consequence to ground any 
' measures upon them; but to find it intercepted 


_ was a gross and glaring breach of faith, and, more- 
over, the strongest proof of her unscrupulous, 
| daring, and vindictive character. In this instance, 
_as in many others, the indiscretion of the answer 


St 


_ 
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proved far more injurious than the violence of the 
accusation. From that moment it is believed that 
Louis determined to recall from Madrid both the 


_ Princess and the Abbot; although he considered 


" it expedient, at first, to suppress his displeasure, 


and to convey to her new expressions of esteem 
and regard. Resentment, however, always gathers 
strength from the necessity of concealing it, and 
Louis kept his object steadily in sight. It was not 
to be accomplished without some difficulty. ‘he 
Princess entirely governed the Queen, and the 
Queen her husband; so that a positive order from 


* Mém, de St. Simon, vol. iii. p. 163. ed. 1829. 
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Louis, without any preparation, might have been 
met by Philip’s positive refusal, and have produced 
a total rupture between the two Courts. The best 
policy, therefore, was to wait patiently for some 
months, until Philip could be separated from the 


Queen, and the approaching campaign in Portugal — 


seemed a favourable opportunity for this purpose. 
He was eagerly pressed by the ambassador to show 


himself at the head ofhis army: he consented; and - 
no sooner had he reached Placentia than D’Estrées _ 


put into his hands a letter from Louis, requiring 


him to dismiss Princess Orsini, and to select 


another Camerara-mayor from a list of four ladies 
which was laid before him. Removed from the 
circle of the magician, the King no longer obeyed 
the spell, and after some lamentations and com- 


plaints, complied with the wishes of his grand- — 


father. At the same time the Abbot was informed 
of his own recall, which ‘was represented as a 
peace-offering to their Catholic Majesties. 
Another French agent at Madrid had the unwel- 
come task assigned him to inform the Queen of the 
exile of her favourite, and exhort her to submission. 
Maria Louisa heard this communication in sullen 
silence, and seemed brooding over some project of 
resistance ; but the Princess, at this crisis, displayed 
all the prudence, skill, and mastery of temper for 
which her character in general was so remarkably 
distinguished. Without giving way to any useless 
tears or wailings, she perceived at once the whole 
extent of her disaster, and immediately formed a 
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plan for retrieving it, and once more rising in the CHAP. 
favour of the Court of Versailles. Not only did <a 
‘she obey the terms of the decree by setting off 1704. 
from Madrid the very next morning, but made no 
attempt to see the Queen before her departure, and 

even exhorted her by letter to submit with resig- 
‘nation. Having, however, thus given her both the 
advice and the example to obey, she seized every 
pretext for lingering in several towns, on her road 

to Bayonne, in order to concert a system of com- 

| bined action and regular correspondence with her 


1 


‘friends in Spain. Our next view of the Court of 
Madrid will exhibit the patience, perseverance, and 
dexterity with which both she and the Queen 
applied themselves to obtain her return, converted 
every incident that arose into an instrument 
for that object, and steadily pursued it through 

every change of circumstances; but we must now 

turn for a while from state intrigues to military 


- operations. 
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In the spring of 1704, both parties prepared to 
push the war in Portugal with vigour ; and accord- 
ing to the treaty concluded with that Court, four 
thousand Dutch and eight thousand English troops | 
were sent over, the former commanded by General 
Fagel, the latter by the Duke of Schomberg. The 
fleet was intrusted to Admiral Sir George Rooke; 
and, amongst the officers of note on board, may be 
mentioned the Earl of Athlone,—a Dutchman by 
birth and descent, though an Irishman by title,— 
and Colonel Stanhope, who, in the interval since the 
affair at Vigo, had been serving under Marlborough in 
Flanders. Charles himself arrived in the Tagus onthe 
Sth of March, and was received by Don Pedro with 
the highest honours,—more, probably, than that 
jealous Portuguese would have paid to a real and 
undisputed King of Spain. He had just lost his 
daughter, the Infanta Theresa, who had been in- 
tended for Charles’s consort ; but, by a royal decree, 
the public mourning was suspended for three days, 
and replaced by illuminations and other signs of 
joy. The first visit was paid by the King of 
Portugal on board the Admiral’s ship ; he gave way. 
to Charles as to his superior in rank, and escorted 
| 
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| him, under triumphal arches and amidst applauding 
- spectators, to the palace. But when from these 
' festivities the two Princes, or rather their military 


advisers, turned to consider their means of warfare, 
they found these altogether inadequate to the hopes 


_ they cherished, and to the schemes they meditated. 
_ A long period of peace and inactivity had brought 


Portugal down to the same state which might have 


' been expected from the most disastrous and ex- 


hausting war. Its fortresses were as much dilapi- 


dated by time as they could have been by hostile 
cannon ; and its armies were not only thinned by 
neglect or mismanagement as they might by the 
sword of the enemy, but had undergone a moral 
degradation which no mere reverses can inflict. 
Their pay was often withheld—their merit always 


' unrewarded. No stores, horses, or artillery, were 


in readiness ; no preparations of any kind had been 
made; and every thing bore the stamp, either of 
active peculation, or of lazy torpor. The chief 
command was vested in the Duke of Cadaval, a 
civilian, who thus held the power without the re- 
sponsibility of General.* Instead of appointing one 
supreme chief to the Portuguese army in the field, 
he adhered to the old system of leaving the defence 
of each province to its Captain-General or Governor; 
a plan repugnant to the plainest military rules. He 


* «The Duke of Cadaval has the chief direction and com- 
«mand of all the troops. He caressed our Duke (Schomberg) 
“ extremely at his arrival, and governed him in every thing.”— 


Col. Stanhope’s Letters. MSS. 
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does not appear to have consulted the Marquis Das 
Minas, or any other Portuguese officer of distinction ; 
and, from all his conduct, might have been thought 
determined to justify his own advice when dissuad- 
ing the war. Fagel and Schomberg, who ought to 
have retrieved this system, pursued nearly the same: 
they separated their troops, and spread them over 
a great extent of country,—the Dutch mostly on the 
northern bank of the Tagus, and the English on the 
southern; and, by throwing garrisons into every 
petty place on the frontiers, they reduced their dis- 
posable force to a few regiments of cavalry. Under 
such circumstances, any brilliant successes were 
impossible, and it was agreed to give up all idea of 


conquest, and to keep strictly and entirely on the 


1 


defensive. 

Very different was the conduct of the Court of 
Madrid, then directed by one of the most able and 
distinguished men who shone forth during the 
course of this war. The Duke of Berwick was a 
son of King James the Second, and also nephew 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, his mother 
being Arabella Churchill. A foreign education, 
his Catholic faith, and two campaigns in Hun- 
gary, in very early youth, had made him almost a 
stranger to his native country, even before the 
dethronement of his father compelled him to re- 
nounce it for ever. With military talents akin to 
those of his illustrious uncle, he embraced the 
opposite side, and gradually rose to the highest 
rank in the French armies. His courage, per- 
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severance, and_ skill, proved on many occasions, CHAP. 
were highly esteemed and often employed by Ms 
Louis the Fourteenth, who, with little merit of his 1704. 
_ own, certainly possessed very great discernment 
of merit in others. His manners, however, were 
strongly marked with haughtiness and reserve: he 
_ avoided all party intrigues, and seldom thrust him- 
1 "self into the hurry and babble of the Court. Never 
' manifesting, and rarely feeling, emotion, he had 
_ but little indulgence for the faults and frailties of 
_ his subalterns ; and his severity, however effectual, 
might sometimes be censured as excessive. Ac- 
_ cordingly, though much revered and confided in, 
he was but little beloved, and says of himself, in 
his Memoirs, that he never looked upon any one 
_as a friend or as an enemy but for the good of the 
-service.* Such calculating coldness would, in 
/most cases, have formed a merely selfish man; 
_but the same principle which, in common minds, 
_ degenerates to selfishness, becomes in noble na- 
tures the love of fame. ‘This aspiration never 
forsook him: it made him scrupulous in the per- 
formance of every civil or military duty, strictly 
honourable, contemptuous of money, generous, 
_and liberal; but all without that warmth and frank- 
ness ere win their way into the heart. He 
| had now been sent into Spain as generalissimo of 
its armies, and at the head of twelve thousand 


| |” Mem. vol. i. p. 163. ed. 1778. These Memoirs are written 
' with great frankness and simplicity, and afford some of our best 
- materials for the War of the Succession. 
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auxiliary French. He arrived at Madrid in the 
middle of February, and his presence immediately 
kindled life and vigour in the council. ‘Troops 
were collected from all quarters, even from Flan- 
ders ; new levies were enrolled, the old regiments 
clothed and organized, magazines established, 
money supplied; and it was determined to antici- 
pate the designs of the enemy, and make a bold 
effort for the conquest of Portugal. Philip himself 
caught some sparks of military ardour, and was in- 
duced by the persuasion of some French agents to: 
join the army: their object being, as has already 
been explained, to remove him for a time from the 
influence of the Queen, and bring about the exile 
of Princess Orsini in his absence. aie | 

Before the commencement of spring, the exer- 
tions of Berwick had collected an army of nearly 
thirty-five thousand men, besides a reserve, under 
the Marquis of Villadarias, in Andalusia. It was 
intended that one detachment, headed by Don 
Francisco Ronquillo, should make a diversion op- 
posite Almeida; that Berwick with the main body 
should push forward into Beira along the northern 
bank of the Tagus; and that the Prince of Serclaes, 
a Fleming in the Spanish service, should with eight 
thousand men reduce the frontier fortresses to the 
southward of that river, and communicate with 
Berwick by a bridge of boats at Villa Velha. Both 
these divisions were then to join for the reduction 
of Abrantes, the key of Lisbon; and that capital, 
thus left open and defenceless, formed a glorious 
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eet for the close of the campaign. This plan 
- was not unworthy of the genius of Berwick, which 
‘had formed it, but had not sufficiently taken into 
account the rugged and mountainous nature of 
the country, and required too much concert and 
combination for an army made up of such dis- 
_cordant elements. The French and Spanish sol- 
' diers were now indeed joined together by the will 
of their rulers, but still divided by the memory of 
/ mutual wrongs ; and it is more easy to command 
unanimity than to render it cheerful and effective. 
_ All preparations being completed, and King Philip 
having reached the head-quarters at Arena on 
the 3d of May, Berwick set the troops in motion 
the next morning. On the bank of the little river 
_LElga, which here forms the frontier of both king- 
doms, stands the Portuguese fortress of Salvaterra ; 
and this was the first object of attack. Its garrison 
‘did not exceed one thousand men; but the works 
‘were very strong, and the governor, Don Diego 
Fonseca, was an officer of tried courage and long 
‘service. During the two first days of the invest- 
‘ment a brisk and well-directed fire was kept up 
against the besiegers : they made but little progress ; 
and Berwick foresaw that twelve days at least must 
elapse before the place could be stormed. On the 
third morning, however, he summoned it to sur- 
render, in the name of his Catholic Majesty, rather 
that he might not reproach himself with having 
lost an opportunity, than with any expectation of 
prevailing. To his surprise, his demand was agreed 
G 2 
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to by the Portuguese officer as soon as he learnt 
that the King of Spain stood in person before his 
walls; and he even added many apologies for the 
discharge of his guns! “I was not aware,” he said, 
“of his Majesty’s presence, or I should not thus 
‘‘ have failed in the respect and forbearance I owe 
‘¢him*!” We may smile at such an answer, as a 
shallow excuse of cowardice ; but when we recollect 
the superstitious veneration for their sovereigns in 
which the Spaniards and Portuguese are bred, we 
shall not think it incredible that the strange feeling: 
of foreign loyalty professed by the besieged may 
have really existed in their minds. | 

From Salvaterra, Berwick turned his arms against 
Segura, Rosmarinhal, Idanha-a-nova, and Mon- 
santo, which he took with slight resistance. Greater 
loss, however, was caused by the peasants, who, 
naturally fierce and warlike, were roused to arms 
by the rancorous hostility which the borderers of 
different kingdoms seldom fail to entertain against 
each other. Scarce a village or a hamlet was oc- 
cupied without a struggle; and the havoe and 
pillage by which the Spanish soldiers punished this 
desperate opposition, only served to raise up more 
as they advanced. In his account of this campaign, 
Berwick expresses his astonishment that, whilst 
he succeeded so easily in reducing fortified bul- 
warks and regular garrisons, he should encounter 
such obstinate resistance from the most open and 
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indefensible towns; and it is very remarkable how 
_ often the same observation holds good with respect 


' to the last Peninsular war. The cause is to be 
_ found in the joint result of a brave people and of 
a wretched government, which corrupts and de- 
' grades the army, and every other public institu- 


tion, to secure its own miserable despotism. Its 
_ Strength against its subjects is its weakness against 
Strangers. 


Fighting their way through an angry popula- 
tion, the Spanish army arrived before the walls of 
Castel Branco, one of the chief places on this fron- 
tier, or, indeed, in Portugal. Built upon the site 


of an ancient Roman encampment, it also contains 
a Moorish citadel; and even in the present cen- 
tury, though stripped of its fortifications, it is 
looked upon as a highly important military station.* 
Its walls had lately been repaired; it held a suf- 
ficient garrison ; and a body of Portuguese cavalry, 
_ though driven off at the first approach of the be- 
_siegers, still hovered around them, in hopes of suc- 


couring the city. ‘The artillery of the Spaniards 


‘was scanty and ill served; they had but little am- 


munition; they could obtain no supplies of provi- 
sions in Portugal, and those from their own frontier 
did not reach them with sufficient regularity. To 
add to these obstacles, the rain, which in these 
countries falls seldom, but strongly, began to pour 


* Recollections of the Peninsula, p. 96, sec. ed. Broughton’s 
Letters, p. 128. 
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eT down in torrents, and the trenches could not be | 
"_, opened without much difficulty and delay. The 
1704. soldiers’? labours were, however, cheered by fre- 
quent visits from the King; and, laying aside his | 
royal state, he was seen, after his inspection, to- 
take a hasty meal upon a drum, without even sitting | 
down. By great exertions the city was taken, after | 
four days of open trenches, and given up to pil- | 
lage; an indulgence which had nearly been at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences, by raising 
a quarrel on the division of the booty between | 
some French and Spanish soldiers. Not under- 
standing each other’s expostulations, they soon 
betook themselves to the more universal lan- 
guage of blows: many shots were exchanged, 
several men fell, and some balls even reached the 
quarters, and endangered the person of Philip ; nor 
could this dangerous germ of dissension be sup- 
pressed without the presence and the severity of 
Berwick. 

The Dutch and Portuguese troops to the north- 
ward of the Tagus had meanwhile strictly adhered 
to the defensive system which their weakness ren- 
dered necessary. Leaving the lowlands open to 
Berwick, and divided into several bodies, they 
lined the ridge, or guarded the passes, of the Sierra 
Estrella. The chief post, consisting of two 
Dutch regiments, and commanded by General 
Fagel m person, was stationed near Sobreiro For- 
mosa, some fifteen or twenty miles from Castel 
Branco. Tagel, a true Dutchman, unused to 
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mountains in his own country, greatly over-rated CHAP. 


their defensive strength elsewhere, and thought 

‘ himself’ so Rei ohliy safe amidst the wild recesses 

of the Sierra, that he seems to have neglected the 
_most common precautions for security. Berwick, 
hoping to avail himself of this want of vigilance, 
'sent one of his best officers, the Marquis de 
_ 'Thouy, with a large body of troops, which marched 
all night, and made their approach undiscovered ; 
so that at daybreak Fagel found himself completely 
surrounded. ‘The Dutch, though surprised, made 
_a brave resistance, but were overpowered by supe- 
‘rior numbers. Mounting his horse, Fagel made his 
escape almost alone, whilst his whole division was 
- compelled to lay down its arms ; and Berwick skil- 
fully improved the first moments of panic and sur- 
prise. The Portuguese were driven from a camp 
which they had formed in the heart of the moun- 
tains, and fortified with trunks of trees and frag- 
ments of rock; and their scattered detachments 
fled across the Sierra Estrella in the utmost con- 
fusion. ‘The consternation caused by these defeats 
| was great and not unreasonable. ‘I see no human 
possibility,” writes Colonel Stanhope, at this 
juncture, “of saving Lisbon but by a treaty, if 
_“ the enemies push their advantages ;”—and Ber- 
wick was not a man to neglect them. Imme- 
| diately after his success he turned southwards to 
Villa Velha, where he threw a bridge of boats 
| across the Tagus, and expected, according to his 
orders, to form a junction with Serclaes. 
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CHAP. That prince, however, being of a slow and un- 
; mie , enterprising disposition, had by no means followed 
1704. either the instructions or the example of Ber- 
wick. He had under his command, as already 
stated, no less than eight thousand men, while the 
Portuguese and English encamped in front of him 
at Estremoz could muster in the field only thirty 
companies of cavalry ; so that nothing but his own 
fears prevented him from being formidable. In- 
stead of commencing offensive operations, he lin- 
gered, he wavered, he foreboded that his com-_ 
munications would be intercepted, his supplies 
withheld ; and it was with great difficulty that 
Asfeld (a spirited young Frenchman, whom Ber- 
wick had placed about him, to counteract his timid — 
temper,) could prevent him from seeking shelter 
under the guns of Badajos. Thus the commander 
in chief found himself compelled to forego his 
advantages, to change the whole plan of the cam- 
paign, and, after wasting many days in Villa Velha 
in fruitless expectation, to cross the river in search 
of the southern division of his army. He left 
behind him, however, garrisons in the captured 
fortresses, one small body of troops at Castel 
Branco, and another to guard the bridge ; and, after 
marching as far as Portalegre, he was at length 
met by the Prince of Serclaes, whose disobedience | 
would have justly deserved some signal punish. | 
ment, had it even proceeded from a less unworthy | 
motive. But Serclaes, as is commonly the case | 
with inferior minds, could display firmness and | 
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tions; and worked so successfully upon the weak- 
‘ness of Philip, that, instead of being brought to 
trial, or dismissed the service, he was even con- 
‘ tinued in command. 
| The weakness of Serclaes saved Lisbon from its 
! impending fate; and Berwick, now brought back 
-again upon the Spanish frontier, and obliged to 
change his plans, applied himself with the whole 
united army to the siege of Portalegre. ‘This city 
is built upon the crest of a steep hill, and sur- 
| rounded by several others ; those to the north being 
planted with vines to their very summits, while those 
to the south are clothed with woods on their sides, 
| but terminate in high and broken ridges of rock.* 
' The garrison consisted of one English and two Por- 
|, er regiments; the former that of Colonel 
/ Stanhope. He had led it thither several weeks be- 
- fore ; but had immediately on his arrival been seized 
’ soit! a violent illness, which (he being attended by a 
Portuguese physician) rapidly increased to such a 
| pitch, that it was found necessary to intrust the 
| fortress to the second in command, and to remove 
_him ima litter, and by easy journeys, to Lisbon. 
| Besides the large garrison, the inhabitants of Port- 
| alegre had enlisted in bands of volunteers ; and the 
) strength of the fortifications seemed to the ex- 
! perienced eye of Berwick to require the attacks 

of a numerous artillery. Yet these difficulties, 








| * Recollections of the Peninsula, p. 47. 
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which might have delayed the army during several | 
weeks, were overcome by the skill and activity of 
Asfeld in six hours. During the night he found 
means to have some cannon dragged up one of 
the neighbouring heights which had been con- 
sidered inaccessible, and which completely com- 
manded the works of the city; so that, after some 
firing, the garrison were driven from the walls, 
and compelled to lay down their arms. 

This success was, however, much more than 
counterbalanced by the unfavourable tidings now, 
brought to Berwick from the northern bank of the 
Tagus. His absence from that quarter, and the 
cessation of his march upon Lisbon, had both en- 
couraged and enabled the Portuguese to act, and | 
they were fortunate in having, at this crisis, a man 
of talent to command them. This was the Marquis. 
Das Minas, the only officer of any note whom 
Portugal produced in that century. ‘The house of 
Sousa, from which he sprung, is one of the most 
ancient and illustrious of that kingdom ; and his 
father, the third Conde de Prado, had received the 
title of Marquis Das Minas for his direction and 
improvement of the Brazilian mies.* Under 
him the second marquis had begun his military 
life in his fourteenth year. He was now in his 
seventieth : had in this long career filled many im- 
portant offices both at home and abroad; amongst 








* Caetano de Sousa, Dos Grandes de Portugal, p. 159, ed. 
1755. 
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others, that of Governor of Brazil*; and whilst CHAP. 


acquiring the skill and experience of a veteran, 
‘still retained in a very remarkable degree all the 
‘ardour and activity of youth. With considerable 
natural endowments, but no education, it might be 
‘said of him as of Turenne, that sieges and battles 
‘were the first instructors of his childhood.t Asa 
general he showed himself rapid and enterprising, 
but he knew little of the theory of his profession ; 
‘he was attached to ancient forms, little swayed by 
' the judgment of others, and stubborn in his own. 
| At this period he was Captain-General of Beira ; 
and stationed at Almeida with some forces, which 
“he very actively increased by the scattered detach- 
‘ments of Fagel and Athlone as they hurried be- 
_ yond the Sierra Estrella, and he soon could muster 
' eighteen battalions of infantry, and as many squa- 
' drons of horse. With these he took the field, drove 
before him Don Francisco Ronquillo and his divi- 
- sion, then passed the frontier, and sacked the Spanish 
town of Guinaldo. From thence, rapidly re-enter- 
ing Portugal, he crossed the Sierra Estrella by the 
' defile of Pefamacor, invested the garrison left by 
‘the invaders at Monsanto, threatened the commu- 
' nications of Castel Branco, and thus compelled the 
Spaniards stationed there to fall back. They 
hastened to join Ronquillo at Zarza, within their 


i. Southey’s History of Brazil, vol. ii. p.585. See also the 
- Mém. de St. Simon, vol. xi. p. 55. ed. 1829. 
+ Fléchier, Oraisons Funébres, vol. i. p. 73. ed. 1803. 
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again left in possession of the Portuguese. By this 
junction, however, Ronquillo found himself at the 


equal to Das Minas, determined to risk an engage- 
ment, and attempt the relief of Monsanto. He ac- 
cordingly advanced to that fortress; and a sharp 
skirmish ensued under its walls between the cavalry, 
which formed the vanguard of both armies. At 
first the Spanish veterans seemed to gain some 
ground over their raw and undisciplined oppo- 
nents; but the bravery of Das Minas, who threw 
himself forward amidst the combatants, changed 
the fortune of the day, and the Spaniards were 
repulsed with considerable loss. Their retreat, 
which at first was orderly, soon grew into a flight, 
from a sudden and groundless panic which seized 
the infantry, who had not fought, and were not 
pursued, but who now hurried back like madmen, 
even beyond their own frontier, and could not be 
made to halt before reaching the Tagus. 

The news of the aisawiien at Monsanto showed 
Berwick the necessity of vigorous measures on his 
part. Stationing in a camp at Niza all his heavy 
troops, all his baggage, and that still more cum- 
brous pageant of royalty, King Philip, he himself, 
with some thousand of his best soldiers, hastened 
across the Tagus, to seize again on Castel Branco. 
Nor was there any time to lose; for the unwearied. 
Das Minas, though severely wounded in the late 
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“engagement *, was already on his march to break 
the bridge of boats at Villa Velha, and thus in- 
| tercept the communication. Berwick, however, 
anticipated this attempt, and reached Castel 


Branco without hindrance ; but found himself too 
_late for the relief of Monsanto, which had already 


surrendered. His next object was to bring the 


Portuguese to a battle, and with this view he sent 


orders to Ronquillo to join him with his whole 


division. He hoped to interpose between Das 
| Minas and the mountains, and cut him off while 
"yet engaged in his advance to Villa Velha. But 
_ that veteran, neither flushed by his late successes, 
nor ignorant how much his troops were over- 


| matched on this occasion, skilfully evaded the 


{ 


danger by a forced march, wheeled round the 


 enemy’s force, and intrenched himself in the pass 


of Penamacor. It was in vain that the French 


general tried every stratagem and every provoca- 


_ tion to draw him to a battle: Das Minas remained 


=> 


7 


-Immoyeably fixed on the summit of his cliffs, ready 


again to pour down his force into the plains on 
the first favourable opportunity; and he had also 


taken care to line with some new levies the chain 


of mountains between Villa Velha and Abrantes, 
so as to defend the latter town. ‘Thus baffled, 
Berwick, having no cannon with him for a second 
siege of Monsanto, and seeing no other enterprise 


* Dos Grandes de Portugal, p. 167. 
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within his reach, returned over the Tagus to the 
camp at Niza. 

On his arrival, he found the army reinforced by. 
the Marquis of Villadarias and his troops from: 
Andalusia, and immediately intrusted to that enter-: 
prising officer the reduction of Castel de Vida. 
But the summer heats, which in Estremadura and 
the neighbouring districts are proverbially scorch-' 
ing and unhealthy, had now set in with more than’ 
usual violence; disease, their natural consequence, 
was raging through the camp; and they also com-: 
pletely spoiled, and made unfit for use, the bread. 
brought from Spain for the army. Under these cir- | 
cumstances, Castel de Vida might have given Vil- 
ladarias much trouble, garrisoned as it was by one. 
English and two Portuguese regiments, had not the 
latter been commanded by a coward. ‘The scanty 
artillery of the Spaniards had played but four days, 
and had merely, according to the expression of 
Berwick, scratched the walls of the place, when 
this worthless Portuguese offered to surrender; 
and finding the English still determined to hold 
out, contrived to steep in water their stores of 
powder, and thus compelled them to follow his ex- 
ample. With this capitulation ended the cam- 
paign. It was no longer possible to keep the field 
under that burning sun, had even sickness spared a 
sufficient number of men for active undertakings. — 
Of the French horses two thirds had already died 
from the effects of the heat; and the Spanish had | 
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suffered almost as severely from the want of barley, 
which Berwick could not believe to be so abso- 
Mialy necessary for them as the natives repre- 
sented. The truth of this singular fact, which was 
tried by the Duke of Wellington in nearly the 
same district a century afterwards*, now cost the 
)Duke of Berwick all present service from his 
cavalry. On the Ist of July he broke up his camp 
,at Niza, and marched back to Spain, having first, 
however, rased the fortifications of Castel Branco, 
paortalegre, and nearly all the other places taken 
during the campaign. He fixed his own _head- 
quarters at Salamanca, to observe and restrain Das 
Minas at Almeida; and stationed Serclaes at Ba- 
‘dajos, while the King returned to Madrid, and 
‘Villadarias to Andalusia. 

On the other part, Das Minas was reduced to 
the same inactivity, not only from the same effects 
-of the season, but from the feeble character of the 
English general, with whom his power was unfor- 
tunately shared. Nothing, indeed, could be less 
honourable than the part performed by the Duke 
of Schomberg during the whole course of this cam- 
paign. His army, it is true, far inferior to that of 
the Spaniards, was unable to cope with them in the 
field ; but might at least have intercepted their 


* “ We have lost many hundred horses by the use of other 
“ grain, parley. being the only wholesome food for horses in 
“this country.” Letter from Sir Arthur to the Marquess 
‘Wellesley, dated Deleytosa, Aug. 10, 1809, and printed in the 
| papers laid before Parliament, B. 24. 
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communications and stopped their supplies ; might 
have raised the peasantry against them in the Alen- 
tejo, as Das Minas had done in Beira; might have 
destroyed their scattered parties and detachments ; 
might, in short, have carried on that guerrilla war- 
fare so peculiarly suited to the nature of the coun-' 
try and to the temper of the people. Instead of 
this, ‘‘ he did not even,” says Berwick, “take the 
“‘ trouble to watch our plans and proceedings ; but 
‘* stood aloof, with his arms folded, merely moving 
“‘ from Elvas to Estremoz, and from Estremoz back: 
“again to Elvas.” The opinion of Colonel Stan- 
hope, on the other side, is not at all more favourable 
to that general. One of his letters from Lisbon* 
severely reflects on the ‘‘ ignorance and pride both 
‘of the Portuguese ministers, and of those who 
‘ought to have advised them better, if they had 
“been capable of giving good advice or a good 
“example. . . . . In short, if the King of France 
‘* had an Intendant here to make a disposition of 
‘‘ military matters, it could not have been more to his 
*‘ advantage.” The dissatisfaction at Schomberg’s 
conduct was, as might have been expected, loud and 
universal in England, where the people are ready 
enough to cavil at even a victorious general; and 
a formal complaint having been sent over from the 
Portuguese Court, he was recalled in the course of 


* To his father, May 31, MS. He was then recovering from 
his illness in the ambassador's house, and hoped to be able to. 
join his regiment again in a fortnight; but it was taken at’ 
Portalegre before that time. ae 
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his room. 

' The same period was also productive of im- 
‘ portant transactions in other parts of Spain. The 
- Prince of Darmstadt had always advised the equip- 
ment, and wished to undertake the command, of an 
' expedition to Catalonia, where he carried on an 
‘active correspondence with the malcontents. To 
' them he had promised the aid of twenty thousand 
( men, headed by Charles himself: to the English 
he had held out the strongest assurances that the 
province would rise as one man on their approach. 
) In compliance with his views, a force of five or six 
thousand men was entrusted to his direction, and 
‘embarked in a fleet commanded by Sir George 
Rooke. It sailed from Lisbon in the beginning of 
. May, and appeared off Barcelona at the se of 
‘the same month. The place, and, indeed, the 
' whole province, was nearly destitute of means for 
(defence; and had no resource but the firmness 
‘and decision of the Viceroy, Don Francisco de 
Velasco. By great exertions, and by what in such 
times is still more effectual, weight of character, he 
bore up against the disaffected; who were, moreover, 
sjustly incensed at the smallness of the English 
‘armament, who expected the personal appearance 
of Charles, and who, as is usual in such cases, were 
far more willing to join an insurrection than to 
strike its first blow. Darmstadt proceeded to land 
‘his men, and lead them against the city; but, trust- 
‘ing much more to the exertions of the Catalans 
} H 
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CHAP. than to his own, he brought no cannon to bear 
ues against the ramparts, and only threw a few bombs 
1704. to terrify the garrison. These, however, —his force 
being, in fact, altogether inadequate to a regular 
investment,—tended rather to exasperate than to 
frighten ; and though conspiracy was busy within, 

and numbered in its ranks the Vecurr (one of the 

chief magistrates), it was in all its undertakings an- 
ticipated and baffled by Velasco. From without, 

few or none of the Catalans came to join the 
English standards. The Admiral, expecting the 

attack of a French squadron, was impatient for 
departure, which Darmstadt, on the disappoimtment | 

of all his hopes, could not venture to oppose; and 

they accordingly re-embarked and set sail. Their | 





failure, however, was perhaps more apparent than | 
real; for though the harvest of rebellion had not. 
Bann gathered, its seed was sown, and, as we shall 
find, sprung forth in the ensuing year. 

Anxious to retrieve their reputation, the Prince 
and Admiral planned, on their return, an attack on 
Gibraltar. Few situations are so singular and 
striking as that of this celebrated fortress. The 
mountain under which it is built rises steeply from 
the sea in front of Africa, and is only connected 
with the Andalusian coast by a narrow strip of 
sand. The Moors, feeling the importance of this 
station, had fortified it by a castle whose ruims 
yet remain ; and a rampart across the mountain, and 
many other works, had been added by the Emperor: 
Charles the Fifth. At this period, however, it was 
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~ far from being prized as it deserved: its value had 
not yet been proved by the number, nor its strength 
by the failure, of long and bloody sieges ; nor was it 
considered, as now, the key of the Mediterranean, 
_ and the natural bulwark of Spain. Though strongly 
_ fortified, its garrison could scarcely muster one 
hundred effective men: but its governor, Don 
Diego de Salinas, a brave veteran, considered 
-Tather his spirit than his strength, and rejected all 
proposals for surrender. On receiving his answer, 
_ the Prince of Darmstadt immediately landed with 
eighteen hundred marines upon the isthmus, while 
Sir George Rooke opened his batteries by sea. 
The bombardment began on the 2d of August, 
and continued on the 3d, when a part of the 
garrison and inhabitants, recollecting that this was 
the festival of one of their favourite saints, conceived 
that they should more effectually contribute to the 
defence of the place by offering their prayers at his 
shrine, than by remaining at their posts as sentinels 
or soldiers. Whilst thus devoutly employed, the 
eastern quarter of the rock was left unguarded, and 
a party of English sailors seized this opportunity 
to scale the almost inaccessible precipice ; thus 
threatening the fortress from the heights which 
_ overhang it. At the same time also the Admiral 
. directed a Captain (his name was Whitaker) to man 
_ his boats, and storm in front the South Mole Head ; 
_and this service was very gallantly performed. The 
, foremost who landed were blown to pieces by the 
_ Springing of a mine beneath them; forty men were 
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CHAP. killed, and sixty wounded: but the survivors still ) 
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ye 
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pressed on with undaunted bravery, drove the 
Spaniards before them, and, in afew minutes more, 
stood victorious on the summit of the rampart. 
Any further resistance now became impossible ; but 
Don Diego still obtained honourable terms for his 
little force, and marched out next day with all the 
honours of war. On entering the town, Darmstadt 
began by hoisting the Spanish standard and pro- 
claiming King Charles ; but the Admiral interposed, 
and took possession of the place in the name of the” 
Queen of England. ‘ And this,” says a native his-— 
torian, “‘ was the first stone that fell from the vast 
“ but ruinous edifice of the Spanish monarchy.” * | 

A garrison of two thousand men, headed by 
Darmstadt himself, was left at Gibraltar. The 
English Admiral then set sail; and after an unsuc- | 
cessful attempt on Ceuta, steered into the Medi- | 
terranean, and met the French squadron, with 
which he had been for some time expecting to fall 
in. It had been equipped at Toulon, and was 
commanded by the Comte de Toulouse, son of 
Louis the Fourteenth by Madame de Montespan, 
and, at this time, High Admiral of France. He 
had been joined by some Spanish, as Rooke by 
some Dutch, vessels, so as to compose on both 
sides a formidable armament. ‘The whole naval 


* San Phelipe, Coment. vol. i. p.130. See also Cunningham's 
History, vol. i. p.400. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, 
vol. iv. p.355, &c. The French writers make a scape-goat of | 
the Spanish governor. 
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force on this occasion is differently stated; but, 
-according to the French account, they had forty 
‘nine ships of the line, and Rooke only forty-seven.* 
‘On the 24th of August the two fleets met off 
Malaga, and engaged in a long cannonade, which 
‘In those days was termed a battle, and described 
with the greatest minuteness; but which, after 
such engagements as the Nile or Trafalgar, seems 
by no means to deserve that name, nor that 
‘notice. Several thousand men were killed, but 
iis ship was either sunk or taken; and the ap- 
iéach of night put a period to He conflict. The 
victory may be looked upon as undecided, al- 
though of the two the English seem to have the 
bbétter claim to it; having ASE wards remained in 
‘the same station, while the French withdrew, and 
having suffered a much less heavy loss of men in 
action. Both parties, however, declared them- 
selves conquerors, so loudly and ostentatiously as 
to show their secret doubts of their own success ; 
and public thanksgivings were offered up alike at 
Madrid, at Paris, and at London. On the other 








* Targe, Hist. vol. iii. p. 372. Quincy, vol. iv. p.428. There 
‘are very full particulars of this engagement in the “ Life of 
“ Leake:” but I have found this work extremely partial and 
pe and shall not quote from it. Great injustice is done 
to the memory of that gallant admiral by the absurd zeal of 
his biographer; who thus, for instance, actually denies all merit 
Fe Lord Peterborough; and in one place (p. 157.) speaks of the 

‘folly, if not treachery,” of those who appointed him! This 
work was printed in 1750, but very prudently limited to private 


‘circulation, and to the number of fifty copies. 
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hand, to judge by the movements of the fleets, 
each seemed to act as if defeated ; for, after a short 
delay, the Comte de Toulouse returned to ‘Toulon, 
and Sir George Rooke to England. 

But whatever light the action off Malaga might 
else have reflected on either the French or British 
arms disappears as a lesser star before the sun- 
like brilliancy of Blenheim, which was fought 
within only a few days’ interval of the other. ‘This 
battle, one of the greatest and most decisive ever 
gained, not only annihilated the best army of the 
French, marred their projects of conquest, and 
reduced them to defend their own frontier on the 
Rhine, but saved the Germanic empire from down- 
fal, and Europe itself from the ascendancy of one 
too powerful state. Its details do not fall within 
the limit of Spanish affairs; but its effect upon 
them was strong, and quickly felt. It was the first 
important check which the arms of Louis had 
experienced: to the superstitious it seemed an 
omen, to the reflecting a cause, of decline. ‘The 
partisans of Philip foresaw that the chief brunt of 
the war in Spain must now fall upon themselves ; 
whilst the Austrian faction throughout the king- 
dom, and especially in Aragon and Catalonia, 
raised its head and daily added to its numbers. 
That party, too (in all countries a large one), 
which never fails to declare in favour of the pros- 
perous, now began to consider Charles’ as the safer 
side. In civil contests, power always begets power ; 
and that leader, however unjust his pretensions, 
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who is commonly supposed to have most. allies 


_ and partisans, may rely on being joined by many 


more. 
_ Encouraged by this great though distant vic- 


| tory, the allied Generals in Portugal determined, 


_ as soon as the summer heats had passed, to renew 


the campaign by taking the offensive. The Mar- 


quis Das Minas had now been appointed to the 


chief rank in the Portuguese army; but his com- 
_mand was shared, and his usefulness checked, by 


Lord Galway, a man utterly destitute of talent, 
and with few other requisites for a soldier be- 
yond high honour and great personal courage. 
A Frenchman in birth, and a Huguenot in faith, 


under the name of the Marquis de Ruvigny, he 


had left his country at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and had risen to high em- 


_ployments and an earldom in England, —not 
so much from any supposed military merit as 
from his undoubted zeal in behalf of the Pro- 
_ testant religion. And thus, by a singular chance, 


when he and the Duke of Berwick encountered 





each other in the field, the English were headed 


by a French, and the French by an English, 
General. The King of Portugal and the Arch- 
duke Charles also left Lisbon to be present at this 
campaign, and fixed their station until its com- 
mencement at Coimbra. In their train, on this 
occasion, might be observed the statue of St. An- 
thony of Padua, who then appeared, and still ap- 
pears, upon the Army List of Portugal as an officer 
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in its service; who (though never clamorous for 
promotion) has obtained it from time to time; 
and who regularly receives (through his monks) — 
a pay proportioned to his military rank*! The | 
statue was, no doubt, expected to perform valuable — 
duty in this campaign; and, indeed, we should be > 
doing it injustice were we to deny that it was fully 
as efficient and useful as many of the Portuguese - 
fidalgos. ‘The army amounted to twenty-three 
thousand effective men; while that of Berwick, 
thinned by disease, and receiving no reinforce- 
ments, could hardly muster half as many: but the 
greatest hopes of the Allies were derived from the 
promises of the Admiral of Castille, who had also 
joined their army, and who looked forward to nu-— 
merous and important desertions from the Spanish 
ranks. At the end of September, the Portuguese | 
having concentrated their forces at Almeida, ad- 
vanced against the head-quarters of Berwick, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo; but the French General, though 
harassed by contradictory orders from Madrid, 
and inferior in strength, did not give way at their 
approach. He determined to maintain the line of 
the Agueda; and so skilfully disposed his troops 
along its banks, that the Allies could not effect its 
passage without coming to a general engagement; 
and this was prevented by their jarring counsels, 
and especially the incapacity of Galway. On the 
other hand, the Spanish soldiers showed no dispo- 


* Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 167. Yon ee of 
Portugal, vol. i. p. 74. 
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so that, after a series of marches and counter- 
marches, the campaign was at length closed by the 
-autumnal rains, and the Allies withdrew in disap- 
‘pointment. Amongst the other expedients em- 
‘ployed on this occasion to confirm the Spaniards 
‘in their allegiance to Philip, a medal had been 
«struck of his competitor, with the following sar- 
‘eastic motto, in allusion to the title usually borne 
by the Spanish monarchs, and to the Allies, by 
-whom the Archduke was striving to assert it :— 
‘ CHARLES THE THIRD, BY THE GRACE OF THE HERE- 
‘tics, THE Catuotic Krve. 

; Even before the end of this campaign, Berwick, 
-in reward for all the skill, and perseverance, and 
fidelity he had displayed in its course, received an 
order of recall from Versailles. It had been ob- 
tained at the application of the Court of Madrid, 
‘now more than ever a labyrinth of cabals and in- 
itrigues. In these the plain and _ straightforward 
_character of Berwick did not allow him to take 
sany share; and all the factions, therefore, united 
against him, in the hope that his successor might 
become their partisan. So little was he intrusted 
‘with state affairs, or fitted for them, that he had 
‘not even been made acquainted with the designs 
of the King of France against Princess Orsini ; 
pe had, according to his instructions, urged the 
journey of Philip to the frontiers, without knowing 
its secret purpose. ‘The Queen now perceived that 
such a man neither would nor could take any mea- 


| 
: : 
- sures in behalf of her darling object—the return of 
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the Princess: she therefore determined to remove 
him* ; and her attempt was seconded by the new 
French ambassador, the Duke de Grammont, 
who had entered Spain with the expectation of 
ruling it in every department, as a Viceroy might 
a Deacusted province. To his surprise, he found 
that Berwick very properly refused to admit his 
overstrained pretensions, and to receive military 
directions from an ignorant civilian. Besides this 
reason for wishing to see him displaced by another 
more pliant General, Grammont appears to have 
been mindful of some ancient petty pique or 
rivalry between them. Men often complain of 
short memories; yet how seldom do they forget 
even the slightest circumstance of even the slightest: 
injury !T 

In the place of Berwick, Louis sent into Spain 
the Mareschal de Tessé, the least distinguished 
and least able of all the French marshals in his 
time. Frivolous and empty, yet vain and over- 
bearing, his character bore a great resemblance to 
that of Grammont ; and from that very resemblance 
they did not fail to quarrel very soon, and very 
bitterly. All their public transactions display alike 
a singular readiness to judge without inquiry, and 


* “ Pourquoi donc l'avez vous fait rappeller,” said Marshal 
Tessé to the Queen. “Que voulez vous que je vous dise ?” was 
her reply. C’est un grand diable d’ Anglais sec, qui va toujours 
droit devant lui !”’—Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 177. 

+ Compare Mém. de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 252. and Mém. de 
Berwick, vol. i. p. 175; Mém. de St. Simon, vol. iii. p. 238. ' 
ed. 1829; and Letters from the Marquis de Montandre to Col. 
Stanhope, MS, 
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‘ple, that Grammont, who had never till then been 
‘in Spain, wrote back to his Court deliberate opi- 
_nions on the Spanish government and Spanish 
[ people, before he had even crossed the frontiers ; 
‘and it need not be added that these opinions 
proved entirely erroneous.* ‘The instructions he 
‘had received for his embassy were ample and well 
considered ; ; but, like his own opinions, were partly 
ee on false or insufficient premises. He was 
! assured that, since the recall of the Princess, he 
‘would find the Court without factions, and the 
people without discontents; and was expected to 
satisfy the Spanish ministers by adherence to their 
established forms whilst withdrawing from them 
all essential power.t Several other points in these 
instructions do honour to the judgment and pene- 
' tration of Louis the Fourteenth; but one deserves 
: to be particularly mentioned, as displaying a quality 
' for which he was much less eminent, — humanity. 
He expresses a wish that the dungeons of the 
: Inquisition may be cleared of their crowd of 
captives; many having languished there for years, 
‘ without having yet been able to obtain even the 
' favour of a trial. Amongst these was Froylan 
| Diaz, confessor of the late King Charles the Se- 
‘cond. He had endeavoured to persuade the dying 


| 
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* Despatch to M. de Torcy, dated May 25, 1704. 
+ Instructions from Torcy, dated April 27, 1704. 
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monarch that his illness arose from the spells of 
some malicious sorcerer; and as the best means of 
counteracting them, recited over Charles the form of 
exorcism prescribed by the Roman Catholic church. 
It failed, and Diaz was disgraced. And this hap-: 
pened in Europe, less than a century and a half ago! 

The very first audience which Grammont had of] 
the young Queen showed him how mistakenly he| 
had reckoned on the usual fickleness of fifteen, and | 
levity of Courts, in hoping that the loss of the| 
Princess would be speedily forgotten. With much} 
force and feeling, Maria Louisa complained of the} 
harsh treatment which her favourite had under- 
gone, and of the base and unfounded accusations 
from which it had proceeded. ‘ Is it not lament-| 
<‘ able,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that the King of France, 
“the wisest and most prudent of men, though 
“knowing the frank and upright character of his | 
‘* erandson, and the envious cabals by which he is | 
‘¢ surrounded, should yet admit every calumny of | 
“¢ the latter, and refuse all credit to the first? No, | 
‘Duke of Grammont,” she added, bursting into | 
tears, “I do not deceive you when I say, that | 
‘¢ T can never, never be consoled !” | 

Grammont did not fail to transmit these earnest | 
representations to his master; but the answer | 


pose as haughty in his style. ‘* Acquaint the 
‘* Queen of Spain,” he wrote, ‘ that I removed | 
‘‘ Princess Orsini after full deliberation, and | 
‘‘ through reasons so strong as to render any change | 
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a cabals or calumnies from the enemies of her 
m favourite have misled me. Above all, explain to 

“her that I determine on every thing myself, and 
“that no one should dare to suppose that the facts 
“which I admit are contrary to truth; since I 
ys « always learn them from different channels before 
“I consider them as certain, or allow them to in- 
“fluence my conduct.” With such ideas of his 
| own infallibility, itis no wonder that Louis, in the 
whole course of his reign, was so frequently and 
‘so grossly duped; and we shall see hereafter how 
long he was able to persevere in the purpose which 
he now declared unchangeable. Meanwhile, he 
} not only rejected an application from the Princess 
to appear at Versailles and justify her conduct, 
} but ordered her to proceed to her former residence 
at Rome; and bestowed honours on her two mortal 
yenemies, the Cardinal and Abbot d’Estrées. He 
also determined to break up the administration at 
| Madrid, from which the Princess had removed 
Haeaely all the old and trusty friends of the House 
the Bourbon, to make way for her own friends and 
partisans. Even Cardinal Portocarrero had yielded 
to the torrent which he could not stem. Disgusted 
-with the predominance of French agents and of 
) French councils, the overwhelming influence of 
the Princess and the decline of his own, he had 
‘several months before retired to his metropolitan 
palace at Toledo, and resigned all his employments. 
He could not, however, at the same time divest 
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himself of his lofty genius, his habits of business, 
or his fondness for cabals: he was naturally rest- 
less in retirement, and from Toledo his influence 
was unseen but not unfelt at Madrid. Louis, who 
knew his talents, and remembered his services, 
would have wished to have seen him again in some 
active department of government, were it only t 
prevent his intriguing against it; but the Cardinal 
was personally hated both by the King and Queen 
of Spain, for no better reason, apparently, than 
because they themselves, after all their obligations, 
had latterly slighted and offended him. Strange 
as it seems, experience shows that we usually feel 
far more animosity against those whom we have 
injured than against those who injure us: and 
this remark holds good with every degree of in- 
tellect, with every class of fortune, — with a prince 
or a peasant, a stripling or an elder, a hero or a 
woman. ) 

Louis did not think it judicious to insist on the 
immediate reinstatement of the Cardinal, but was 
bent upon crushing Orry, the creature and chiei 
minister of the Princess. As such, he had been 
bitterly inveighed against by the two successive 
French ambassadors, the Cardinal and Abbot 
d’Estrées; and his disgrace, though hitherto de- 
layed, had been for some time decided at Ver- 
sailles. The request for his dismissal found, 
however, the Court of Madrid impressed with very 
different feelings towards him. ‘The Queen sup- 
ported him for the very reason of his recall, as the 
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Agvourite of her favourite. The King had derived 
great advantage from his care, foresight, and ar- 
vangement in the late Portuguese campaign; and 
‘both had so entirely committed all money trans- 
actions to his hands, as to feel quite helpless and 
bewilder ed in his absence. Orry, like other subtle 
and unprincipled persons of that stamp, had con- 
rived to involve the finances in an intricate web, 
of which the folds and windings were known to 
‘himself alone ; and had thus, in some degree, made 
imself necessary to his office. He was a knave, un- 
idoubtedly — such the Court believed, and such his 
vast acquisition of riches proved him to be; but he 
was a daring, dexterous, useful knave, who filled 
‘the coffers of his master after filling his own, and 
who, by the very frauds he ssraalived) understood 
‘how to detect or prevent frauds in others. With 
much pain, therefore, did Philip and Maria Louisa 
hear of his being summoned to Versailles to explain 
and defend his conduct; and with much difficulty was 
‘a reluctant consent wrung from them by the Duke 
‘de Grammont. The next mandate, however, found 
pam less complying. ‘They were asked to re- 
i ppoint Ubilla, now the Marquis of Rivas, as sole 
| 
| 








secretary of the cabinet; but he being a personal 
enemy of the Princess, it was considered by the 
Sees that his appointment would be an additional 
bar to her return, and she therefore exerted all her 
‘influence over Philip to prevent the proposed 
nomination. His spirit was also roused by seeing 
‘the state of vassalage to which it was clearly 
) 
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presented at this juncture by the Marquis of Man- 
cera, the oldest of his ministers. This venerable 
statesman, then in his ninetieth year, and speaking 
with the just authority of age, and the never- 
failing eloquence of truth, expressed his wish of 
withdrawing from public life ; and took that oppor- 
tunity of beseeching his royal master to govern 
alone, and cling to Spanish forms and to Spanish 
maxims. A remonstrance, so upright and so well 
intended, greatly weighed with Philip in rejecting 
Rivas; and the utmost exertions of the Duke de 
Grammont could not overcome his resolution: 
Thus the ambassador found himself thwarted and 
stopped short in one of the very first steps of hi 
mission ; and, where he had expected easy and un- 
limited obedience, had to struggle with every sor 
of difficulty and embarrassment. rom the extrem 
of confidence (the mood in which he entered 
Spain) he passed at once to the extreme of de 
spondency. Seeing many cabals around him, he 
supposed every new event to arise from them ; an 
so foolishly fancied himself beset with traitors, as 
to neglect the advice and refuse the co-operation 0 
all his truest friends. Whatever may be thought o 
confidence and blindness, a doubting and suspi- 
cious temper is, perhaps, still worse for success in 
state affairs; and Grammont certainly lost more by 
his own distrust than he could have done by the 
blackest and most universal treachery in others. 
His despatches to his Court at this period are sin- 
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tion in judgment. In one he requests Louis to 
show his teeth;” in another, dated only a few 
days afterwards, hie advises a directly opposite 
course - conduct, and recommends “a velvet 
“ paw.” Finding it impracticable to prevail over 
‘Philip, and, goaded on by instructions from Ver: 
‘Sailles, he was speedily reduced to the old systeni 
‘which he himself had ridiculed and blamed, — of 
employing the influence of the Queen, and govern: 
ing her husband by her aid. He accordingly be- 

sought her intercession ; but Maria Louisa, seeing 
‘her vantage ground, detente’ to preserve it, and 

et his request with many specious expressions of 
humility. At the same time, while declaring her 
incapacity for business, she showed herself deeply 


vesentful of the ah attempts to shut her out from 


,t. “ How can,” she said ironically, “a girl of 
‘ fifteen” (this was the very phrase which had been 
i. to her), “‘ presume to touch affairs of 
|‘ state?” Yet, whilst so diffident and submissive 
a her language, every transaction of importance 
land Grammont knew it) was passing through het 
hands and regulated by her will. She caballed 
vith disaffected nobles ; stirred up opposition in 
ll quarters; and, every evening, held a secret 
council which over-ruled the mibliG decisions of the 
sabinet : in short, according to the remark of Tessé, 
he seemed determined to lose her crown, and over- 
hrow the monarchy, rather than fail in her leading 
! I 
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CHAP. object, —the re-establishment of the Princess.* 
: bs , Every thing, in consequence, fell into a state of 
1704 anarchy. No orders, or, what is the same, contra 
dictory orders, were issued in the most pressing | 
emergencies ; confusion, inefficiency, and. discord 
prevailed in every department, at the very time 

when the attacks of the Allies from without, and 

the intrigues of the Austrian party at home, called 

most loudly for a firm, able, and united govern- 

ment. ‘The army itself was utterly neglected ; and 

the ambassador could not even succeed in obtain- 

ing, at the proper offices, authentic accounts of the 
soldiers, stores, and ammunition.t . | 

As a last resource, the Duke de Grammon j 
beginning to see how impolitic had been the re- 

moval of the Princess, and the consequent exas- 
peration of the Queen, earnestly applied to Louis 

for his intercession with the latter. The King of 
France, accordingly, wrote to her in terms of such 
affection and esteem as the circumstances of the 

time made it expedient to profess: he praised het 
judgment, as far beyond her years; he entreated 

her to forego the resolution she had expressed te 
Grammont, of never offering advice to her hus. 

band, or interfering in state affairs; and he ever 
condescended to solicit her influence for the nomi 

nation of Rivas and the settlement of the mi 








* Mém. de Tessé, vol. ii. p. 157, Mém. de St. Simon 
vol. iii. p. 341. ed. 1829. ae 


+ Despatch of Grammont to Torey, dated July 29, 1704, | 
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firm against a political tempest, was not to be 
. shaken by the gentle breath of flattery. Maria 
Louisa, indeed, expressed herself most dutifully 
and decorously ; and consented, as a sort of per- 
- sonal favour, and with much apparent unwilling. 
ness, to take, once more, an avowed share in 
‘business: but she still continued to oppose and 
‘prevent the appointment of Rivas; and it became 
every day more and more evident that Philip could 
ha governed only through his Queen, and the 
‘Queen only through Princess Orsini. 
_ Such was the state of things at Madrid, when 
‘the news of the fall of Gibraltar filled the Court 
with alarm and the people with indignation. Gram- 
mont did not fail to lay hold of this event to 
charge it on the neglect and improyidence of his 
adversaries, and to justify his late gloomy fore- 
bodings. ‘‘ Behold,” he wrote to Louis*, “ the 
“effects of the wise management of Orry! Were 
** justice duly awarded, he would deserve to lose his 
“head. God grant that the people may not rise in 
‘arms against the Queen and her wretched minis- 
try!” For the moment the ambassador triumphed: 
Philip and Maria Louisa were terrified into sub- 
mission, and not only consented to appoint Rivas, 
and new model the whole administration accord- 
ig to the plan proposed to them, but declared 
their firm intention to follow, in future, the advice 
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of Louis, to be guided by his will on all occasions, 

and intrust to his hands the preservation of the 
Spanish monarchy. On his part, Grammont made 
some concession, —yielding to their Majesties’ per- 
sonal dislike of Cardinal Portocarrero, and not in- 
sisting on his recall; and he was completely duped. 
by the appearance of union and tranquillity which 
every thing began to bear. His camelion-like 
despatches, now again assuming a different hue, 

began to praise the prudence and discernment of 
the King and the “ excellent heart” of the Queen.* 
In a very short time, however, he reverted (and 
not unreasonably) to his former opinions. The 
change in the Court of Madrid was found to go 

no deeper than the surface. ‘The ministry, indeed, 
had now been newly framed according to the wish 
of Louis ; but it was only a ministry in name, and 
the real direction of affairs rested, as before, with 
the secret junta of the Queen; so that the monarchy 

was threatened with the same evil which always 
weakens, and generally ends, democracies,—their 
singular separation between legal authority and 
effective power. The Queen frankly declared to 
Rivas, that she placed no confidence in him, and 
that he owed his appointment to French influence 
alone; and both she and Philip wrote to Louis, en- 

treating, in the most earnest terms, that Orry might 

be permitted to return, as the only hope and re- 

source of their finances. In spite of the distress 


* Mém. de Noailles, vol. iil. p. 238. | 
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_ ducats was granted to Aubigny, the secretary and 
_ favourite of the Princess; and, from her exile, her 
ambitious spirit continued to rule the councils in 
which she had so long presided. 


AA result so contrary to his views deeply grieved 


and disappointed Louis. He had always hoped 


 —— 


that time would soften the Queen’s enmity against 


_ the enemies of the Princess; but this “ girl of fif- 
_ “teen” had a mind of extraordinary firmness; and 
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besides, even the most fickle changelings can be 


steady and persevering in projects of revenge. He 
now perceived that he had mistaken his road ; that 
he must retrace his steps, and treat the Princess 
not only with courtesy, but with kindness and in- 


~dulgence. Accordingly, he made to her advances 


of conciliation: he promised to confer an embassy 


on her brother, the Abbot de la Tremouille, and 
to use his influence for gaining him a Cardinal’s 


- hat*; and he allowed the Princess herself to winter 


} 


at Toulouse, instead of insisting, as before, on her 


Speedy journey to Rome. It was, at the same 


' time, insinuated to her, that her best mode of' re- 


| quiting these favours, and obtaining more, was by 


) 
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inducing her royal patroness to forward the .views 


_ of Louis, and soothe the opposition which prevailed. 


The effect of these milder measures was great and 
immediate at Madrid. The Queen laid aside her 
tone of sullen coldness; received the advice of 


| * Letter from T orcy to Grammont, dated Sept. 15, 1704, 
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Grammont with confidence and openness, and 
ceased to thwart his projects for a time ; so that 
the ambassador, always vain and hasty, thought all 
the difficulties of his mission overcome. In his 
despatches at this period, he boasts of having “ cut 
‘* off the heads of the hydra ;” once more reverses 
his judgment on all the leading men of Madrid ; 
and, to excuse his frequent contradiction, compares 
them to the winds which change from day to day,— 
a comparison directly opposite to the slow and 
stately character of the Spaniards, but singularly 
applicable to his own. Perceiving that this happy 
change was entirely due to the influence of the 
Princess, Grammont expressed much gratitude for 
her services, and loaded her with praises. Thus 
the animosity of Louis against her was still further 
weakened and allayed; nor was it long before the 
Queen put his more favourable disposition to the 
trial. Too artful to demand at once the return 
of her favourite to Madrid, which would have been 
denied to her, she entreated, as a sort of prelimi- 
nary favour, that the Princess should be allowed 
to appear at Versailles to meet her accusers, justify 
her conduct, and inform Louis on the real state of 
Spain. The answer of the King of France de- 
clared that it was impossible for him to withstand 
the wishes of his dearest grand-daughter : and thus 
the required permission was granted. T° ops | 

Once at Versailles, and the triumph of the Prin- 
cess was certain. Her fascinating manners and 
natural talent for flattery were exerted with signa 
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- success upon Madame de Maintenon, and upon 
Louis himself, who daily appeared more fond of 
her society, and who was, moreover, now assailed 


with renewed entreaties from the Queen of Spain. 


Her levee was attended by a never-failing crowd 


: of courtiers ; and she seemed to have arrived rather 


to dispense than to solicit favours. ‘The proba- 
bility of her approaching return was, however, 


most unwelcome to Grammont, and the other 


French agents at Madrid. They had been happy 
to make use of her influence from afar; and, in 
hopes of continuing to derive the same advantage 
from it, they wished her to be treated with all 


kindness and distinction in her exile; but they 
foresaw that, on her recall, their own power and 
consequence must forthwith dwindle to a shadow, 
and all business pass through her hands alone. 
Might not, they argued, the Princess very pro- 
 bably be animated with the deepest resentment 
against the French, as the authors of her disgrace, 
_and only wait to manifest it until the hour of vic- 
tory and vengeance had arrived? Under this 
impression, and knowing that it was hopeless to 
detach the Queen from the Princess, Grammont 


determined on an attempt to detach the King from 


the Queen. For this end, he found a useful tool in 


the King’s confessor, D’ Aubenton, a French Jesuit ; 

and while the one stung the pride of Philip with the 

disgrace of being governed by “a girl of fifteen,” 

the other alarmed his conscience at the crime of a 

delegated trust. Roused for a moment by this 
I 4 
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two-fold influence, the feeble monarch consented 
to write — or at least to sign —a secret letter to’ 
his grandfather, deprecating the return of the Prin- 
cess as distasteful both to his subjects and himself, 
and declaring that his former solicitations for it 
had arisen only from affection to the Queen. Gram- 
mont, at the same time, sent home a despatch in 
his usual tone of ignorant presumption. I have 
observed, that the most feeble and fluctuating 
minds are generally the most ready to believe in 
the steadiness of others: and thus,-the ambassador 
protested that he had hitherto mistaken the cha-| 
racter of Philip, who had now shaken off the 
chains of conjugal obedience, and shown both the 
will and the ability to govern.* The confessor 
concurred in the same representation; and could 
only ascribe this sudden change to the immediate 
interposition of God. | 

These confidential letters were seen by no one 
at Versailles but Madame de Maintenon, the 
King, and Torcy, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whom I name in the order of their comparative 
importance in the state. ‘They perceived at once’ 
that the ambassador was blinded by his vanity, 
and that no dependence could be placed on the 
talent or consistency of Philip. ‘* You know his 
‘* weakness,” wrote Louis, in reply: ‘ In his next 
‘‘ change of opinion he may, probably, teil the 
** Queen that you spared no pains to make him 


* Despatch from Grammont to Torey, dated Dec. 25, 1704. _ 
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'* orders ; and that I look upon her control as dis- 
'** graceful to his understanding and destructive of 
_ ‘his interests. She would resent, as the deepest 
“injury, any insinuation aimed against an autho- 
_** rity to which she is, perhaps, not less attached 
'‘*than to her husband. Let us not be misled by: 
'“*the mere promise of a firmness which has never 
‘yet appeared in action, and-which his whole 
** character belies. The Queen will always reign 
'** over him ; and prudence, therefore, bids us use 


“and direct her influence, rather than vainly at- 
d 
ie 
, 





“tempt to overthrow it.” 

. The judgment and foresight of Louis were very 
' speedily shown by the event. “Philip—one of those 
weak minds, over which habit is far more power- 
‘ful than principle or argument — almost imme: 
diately sunk back, without a struggle, into his old 
‘chains of conjugal obedience, and confessed to 
‘ Maria Louisa the steps he had taken and the ad- 
.vice he had received. ‘The only result of an in, 
-trigue from which Grammont had expected. so 
smuch, was his own disgrace. Inflamed with re- 
/sentment against him, the Queen undertook to 
»urge his recall to Versailles with as much ardour 
-as that of Princess Orsini to Madrid. Under 
} her dictation, a letter from Philip to his grand- 
» father disavowed the part he had so lately played— 
‘the sentiments so solemnly professed ; and, while 
he declared his unabated regard for the Princess, 
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CHAP. bitterly inveighed against Grammont and his own | 


Ul. 


1705. 


confessor, and requested their dismissal.* 

Such wavering imbecility was well fitted to con- 
firm Louis in the intention he had already formed — 
of placing no reliance on Philip himself, but go- 
verning him through the Queen, and the Queen 
through Princess Orsini. To the latter, therefore, 
he made known that he not only felt for her his 
former confidence, and desired her return to Ma- 
drid, but that he would grant the dismissal of 
Grammont, and leave to herself the choice of his | 
ambassador. ‘These high and honourable terms, | 
which had been so eagerly pursued, were not, to | 
the surprise of Louis, eagerly grasped by the Prin- 
cess. With every expression of respect and gra- | 
titude, she avowed much unwillingness to return | 
to Spain; and declared that her health no longer | 
admitted of her undertaking the laborious duties of | 
Camerera-mayor, or, still less, the high political 
character she was expected to fill. After much | 
entreaty, however, she promised to comply with 
the wish of Louis, if he should think it absolutely | 
necessary for his service; but even in that case | 
she pleaded that she could not venture on such _ 
a journey in winter, and must be allowed a respite | 
for some months. 

This unwillingness was, no doubt, partly pre- | 
tended, to show forth or enhance her own import- 


* Letter from Philip to Louis, dated March 10, 1705. 
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ance ; but it was also partly real. Struck with the 
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with the growing partiality which Louis displayed 
| for her company and conversation, she had con- 
ceived hopes of rivalling, or at least of succeeding, 
Madame de Maneensn in his favour. ‘To rule 
was still her darling passion; but to rule at Ver- 
_sailles was a far more splendid prospect than to 
rule at Madrid. The love of pleasure also, which, 
even in the most aspiring minds, sometimes clogs 
or outweighs ambition, made her shrink from re- 
turning to a Court whose monotonous dulness was 
only enlivened by dissensions and disputes. Re- 
oe however, not to relinquish a substance for 
a shadow, she sent forward Orry, on whom she 
| could thoroughly depend, to Madrid, to administer 
“once more the Spanish finances, and act as her 
| deputy and tool. At the same time she selected, 
_as French ambassador, in the place of Grammont, 
the President Amelot, who had shown abilities, 
_and gained experience in several former missions ; 
_ whose humble birth—unlike Grammont’s or D’Es- 
_ trees’—could not clash with the pride and preten- 
| sions of the Spanish grandees ; and whose promises 
. of future deference and submission to his patron- 
ess seemed still more powerful recommendations 
in her eyes. He and Orry set off for Spain to- 
_ gether. 
_ Meanwhile the Princess continued to play a 
splendid and successful part at Versailles. The 
, French ministers of state treated her almost as 
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CHAP. they might a foreign sovereign, the Spanish am-_ 


III. 


1705. 


bassador, the Duke of Alva, almost as his own; 
and the little Chamberlain’s mind of St. Sitio | 
appears quite overwhelmed by the weight of the 
distinction and precedence she received.* In 
spite of these outward honours, however, she was 
induced to relinquish her hopes of governing in 
France, on further observation, together with the 
advice of her nearest kinsmen and most trusty 
friends. ‘They perceived that the increasing de- 
votion of the King, and his secret marriage with | 
Madame de Maintenon, rendered her influence | 
altogether unassailable ; that her intercession ‘had | 
been one main cause of the favourable reception | 
of the Princess; and that this intercession would | 
be turned with equal effect in the opposite direc: | 
tion, from the very instant she suspected her own | 
power to be threatened. Convinced by these re- | 
presentations, and having exhausted all pretexts | 
for delay, the Princess at length, in the middle of | 
July, took her departure for Madrid, to the inex- 
pressible joy of Philip and Maria Louisa, who went | 
out to meet her two leagues from their capital, 
and received her, says a Spanish writert, with | 
greater honours than had ever yet been paid by | 
sovereigns to a subject. They wished her to re- 


* St. Simon, Mém. vol. iv. p. 346. ed. 1829. She even 
ventured to appear at a Court ball with a lapdog in her arms; | 
and the animal, says St. Simon, had the high honour of being | 
patted by his Majesty @ plusieurs réprises. 

+ San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i, p. 151. 
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tum with them in the royal carriage ; a distinction 
“which—so contrary was it to Spanish forms, and so 
almighty were forms in Spain—would, perhaps, 
have stirred up serious discontents, had not the 
_ prudence of the Princess declined the dangerous 
honour. She proceeded to Madrid in a more 
‘humble conveyance ; immediately resumed her as- 
cendancy at Court; and, together with Amelot 
and Orry, plunged into a fresh labyrinth of in- 
'trigues, dissensions, and cabals. Considering her 
former unpopularity amongst the Spaniards, her 
return was much less displeasing to them than 
might have been expected: and. this, probably, 
arose from its having been so long deferred. In 
[every country the multitude are apt to expend all 
‘their energy against the mere early rumours of a 
hateful measure; so that none is left to oppose its 
execution. 
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CHAPTER IV.: 


cHap. Tue possession of Gibraltar was, at first, very far 
IV. from being appreciated in England as much as it 
1705. deserved. A barren rock—an insignificant fort — 
an useless charge,—such were the terms with which 

the first news of its capture were received ; and» 
during all the reign of George the First, the | 
ministers, justified in this by the public opinion, | 

were by no means unwilling to restore this cone 
quest as one of the terms of a peace. It was not 

till a later period that Gibraltat grew into the 
hearts of the English people; so that at present 

even the cession of Kent or Cornwall would 
hardly raise a louder or more universal cry. The 
Spaniards, however, discerned its importance from 

the moment they had lost it, and as soon as their 
sense of its value could no longer be of use to 
them. or its recovery they immediately made 
extensive preparations, of which one hundredth 
part, a few weeks sooner, would probably have 
been quite sufficient to secure their possession of 

the place. So early as the October following, the 
Marquis of Villadarias, as Captain-General of 
Andalusia, commenced the siege with eight thou- 

sand men; but the place, in itself almost impreg- 
nable, was most bravely defended by the Prince of | 

10 
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paxmstadt. Constant succours were introduced 
I by sea: a French squadron, under Baron de Pontis, 
found itself unable to prevent them; and from the 
_improvidence of the Spanish Ministry y, the besiegers 
_were far worse supplied than the besieged. Under 
these circumstances, the Spaniards made, of course, 
“put little progress; and the Court of Versailles, 
_ascribing this slowness to want of skill, directed 
{ _ Tessé to hasten to the siege, and direct its opera- 
tions in person. Villadarias was required to put 
“himself under the command of this officer, —his 
inferior in age, in experience, and in reputation, 
| and no more than his equal in rank ; since the title 
of Marshal does not exist in Spain, and that of 
| Captain-General is admitted as equivalent to it. 
' Villadarias could not but feel—could not but resent 
this unworthy treatment, and respectfully applied 
“for leave to resign his commission; but his mili- 
tary talent was too great to be so easily relinquished, 
and his spirit too noble to refuse the call of his 
King, in any rank or under any circumstances. 
At the request of Philip, he continued before 
Gibraltar as a subaltern*, and the injustice done 
him was soon declared by the event. With greater 
_ means, Tessé made even less progress in the siege. 
His despatches, at this period, are filled with la- 
mentations and complaints against all things and all 
persons ; like a froward child, which, in its passion, 


‘ 


Chee es 


So ~~ a ™=t 


__* The reverse is asserted by Targe (vol. iii. p.391.); but 
his authority is very far inferior to that of the Mémoires de 
Noailles (vol. iii. p. 275.), founded on the original documents, 


_. 
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strikés at every object in its reach. His attacks | 
were repulsed, his projects baffled; the squadron 
of Pontis, being attacked by Admiral Leake, was 
partly scattered, partly taken or destroyed, and at 
length, in April, he found it requisite to raise the 
siege, | ae | 
_ A very few days after this event, the Emperor 
Leopold died at Vienna, in his sixty-fifth year, and 
was succeeded by his son Joseph, King of the | 
Romans: but this change was hardly felt beyond 
the precincts of the palace; as the new sovereign | 
adhered in every respect to his predecessor’s course | 
of policy. <A far greater loss to the allied cause | 
was that of the Admiral of Castille, who had long 
been pining under repeated mortifications from | 
the Archduke Charles —at finding his person dis- | 
liked and his counsels slighted by that very Prince | 
for whom he had sacrificed so much. He sunk at _ 
last, a victim to his disappointment and ambition ; 
a great man, were it possible to be so without fixed 
principle, and unfortunate chiefly from his own. 
restless and aspiring mind: Had he been less at 
he would have been more lappy. 

To these deaths I am almost tempted to add 
that of the King of Portugal ; since there is so little | 
difference, either to oneself or to others, between | 
the loss of mental faculties and the loss of life. In’ | 
earlier years he had been distinguished for his bold | 
and enterprising spirit, which had enabled him to 
supplant his elder brother both in the marriage-bed. 
and on the throne, and to confine that brother, a help- | 
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ever, an attack of apoplexy reduced him to a state 


— 


+ 


a 


“-cember next year, when the sceptre devolved on 


‘his son Don John, a Prince whose intellect was 
hardly stronger by nature than his father’s by dis- 
(ease. These unfavourable changes were of course 
productive of some on the Portuguese army. 
H With the Dutch and English troops, they mustered 
‘about four and twenty thousand men upon the 


| frontiers ; but the generals could by no means 
agree on any common plan of operations, nor on 
ibe respective claims to superiority; and were 
\ reduced to the wretched compromise that Fagel, 
Lord Galway, and the Conde de Corzana should 
1 each take the chief command for a week in his turn; 
This absurd arrangement was in some degree coun: 
‘terbalanced by the inefficiency of Marshal Tessé; 
‘who, after his failure at Gibraltar, had put himself 
lat the head of the Spanish army to cover Estrema- 
‘dura; and in the result there were but few under: 
takings on the one side, and but feeble resistance 
on the other. Valenza, Salvaterra, and Albur: 
‘querque were successively besieged and taken ; and, 
after some petty demonstrations against Badajos, 
ithe Allies quietly withdrew to summer quarters. 
Few or no attempts seem to have been made by 
Rae to relieve these fortresses ; and, so far from 


appreciating the peculiar fitness of the Spaniards 





i 





Lor sieges, and their unparalleled bravery behind 
walls, he declares in one of his letters that he 
| K 
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“ would not willingly trust any Spaniard with the 
« defence of even a steeple.”* So great were his 
ignorance and presumption ! 

In the autumn, however, the allied forces re- 
newed the campaign; and passing the Guadiana, 
undertook the siege of Badajos. Their operations 
before this place hardly deserve the minute detail 
of which they would admitt; since Badajos has 
been the scene of so far greater British achieve- 
ments. An accident to Tiled Galway hastened: 
the failure of their plans. His right hand having 
been struck off by a cannon ball fired from the’ 
town, it was found necessary by the surgeons to 
amputate the arm, and by himself to withdraw from: 
the siege. Discouraged by his absence, by the 
appearance of Tessé close at hand with consider- 
able forces, and by that Marshal’s success im intro- 
ducing succours into Badajos, the Allies very 
speedily raised the siege, and retired over the 
Guadiana, with the loss of much honour and several 
hundred men. 

But these events in Portugal, trifling in them- 
selves, will appear yet more trifling, if we look to 
those in Catalonia at the same period; and the 
names of Galway or Fagel shrink into utter insig- 
nificance, when compared with that of Charles 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough. This very re- 
markable man—the most remarkable, perhaps, oj 








* Mém. de Tessé, vol. ii. p. 205. 
+ Journal of the Siege of Badajos, MS., &c. m tf 
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_ Anne to the command of a new expedition against 1795. 


. Spain. Closely resembling in his character the an- 
_ cient heroes of that nation which he was sent to 
) gain over or subdue, Lord Peterborough may be 
 ealled the Don Quixote of history. Like the re- 
| nowned Knight of La Mancha, much that ap- 
" peared little and ridiculous was singularly blended 
in his mind with much that was great and noble. 
, His chivalrous turn of mind seemed to soar above 
the low and selfish level of modern times habuty 
whenever shut out from any adequate employment, 
| would waste itself, and degrade him by freaks and 


: Succession —had just been appointed by Queen 
: 
| 


| eccentricities. At eighteen, he had fought against 
the Moors in Africa; he had been the first En: 
| glish nobleman to join William the Third in Hol- 
land; and was now in his forty-seventh year. 
Though devoting all his intervals of leisure to fri- 
' Volous and fickle amours, he yet, at any call of 
duty or any pressure of danger, shone forth a 
- skilful general, an unwearied and enterprising sol- 
dier. His talent for partisan warfare, more espe- 
cially, has very seldom been equalled, hardly ever 
exceeded. On every occasion we may admire both 
_ the secrecy with which he planned, and the speed 
‘with which he executed, his designs. His courage 
was carried to the verge of rashness, his generosity 
to the verge of profusion. He was rapid in deci- 
sion, and fertile in expedients; but all his great 
i qualities were often counterbalanced by the high 
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opinion which he himself entertained of them,— 
by a fretful and irritable vanity, which never left 
him in repose, which urged him to unceasing 
journeys and intrigues, and made him, as was 
usually said of him, see more Kings and postilions 
than any other man in Europe. Under the influ- 
ence of this froward temper, he was often as dan- 
gerous to his friends as to his enemies, and far 
better fitted to encounter the latter than to con- 
ciliate the first. Perhaps his very inconsistencies 
might tend to enhance his reputation with his con-. 
temporaries; for the most capricious freaks of 
ereat men are often admired by the multitude as: 
deep-laid designs: but the impartial tribunal of 
history, while it admires Peterborough’s genius, 
and praises his disinterestedness, must lament that. 
his conduct was so frequently guided by wounded 
vanity and personal resentment, and seemed always 
to proceed from momentary impulse, instead of 
settled resolution. | 

On the 3d of June Lord Peterborough sailed 
from Portsmouth, with a body of about five thou- 
sand foot and artillery, nearly one third of them 
being Dutch, and the remainder English. Neither 
cavalry, stores, nor money had been duly provided 
for the expedition. His instructions directed him 
to afford assistance to the Duke of Savoy, who had 
just declared for the Allies, and thus exposed him- 
self to the resentment of his powerful and vindictive 
neighbour, Louis the Fourteenth; but they also 
pointed out several sea-ports in Spain, more espe- 





" 
i 
! 
| 
1 cially Barcelona and Cadiz, as proper objects for 
an enterprise. They stated, that “the principal 
~“ design of the expedition was to make a vigorous 
‘“ push in Spain;” and, on the whole, they left 
‘Lord Peterborough a degree of discretionary power 
‘well suited to the genius of the general and the 
hazard of the service. Moreover, he was not only 
‘invested with full authority over the land forces, 


‘but shared with Sir Cloudesley Shovel the com- 
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‘mand and direction of the fleet. Among the in- 
-ferior officers in this expedition, may be mentioned 
Colonel James Stanhope, now promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier, and Captain George Carleton, who has 
left us a plain, soldier-like narrative of what he saw 
and heard,—the most valuable, perhaps, because 
the most undoubtedly faithful and impartial, of all 
‘our materials for this war. 

Vy Arriving at Lisbon on the 20th of June, Lord 
Peterborough immediately disembarked, and held 
‘several conferences with Lord Galway and the 
Archduke. His want of money and of stores com- 
‘pelled him, in the first place, to raise 100,000/. on 
‘Treasury Bills, and to make a contract for the 
‘supply of bread and meat to his troops. His want 
of cavalry, also, was seasonably supplied by Lord 
‘Galway’s permitting him to take from the English 
‘troops in Portugal two weak regiments of dragoons, 
which, however, were to be equipped with horses 
by himself.* Another accession, which he received 





* Compare Tindal’s Hist. vol. iv. p- 156. ed. 1762, with 
‘Lord Galway’s Narrative, in the Parl. Hist. vol. vi. p. 941. 
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at Lisbon, will seem still more important to those | 
who know the value of a name in civil wars. ‘The 


the late Portuguese campaign, and anxious to try 
his fortune in another quarter, determined to join 
Peterborough’s expedition. The English General 
had here another opportunity to display his cha- 
racteristic generosity. Having taken the Arch- 
duke and his numerous suite on board, he main- 
tained them at his own expense, and with 
great magnificence, during the remainder of the 
voyage. | | 
Proceeding in his expedition, Lord Peterborough 
was joined off Tangier by the expected ships of 
war under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and the com-| 
bined squadron sailed to Gibraltar. ‘There Lord 
Peterborough found means to increase the efh- 
ciency, though not the numbers, of his force, by 
taking from the garrison two battalions of veterans, 
and leaving in their place as many of raw recruits. 
There also the Prince of Darmstadt embarked in 
the fleet. Its further destination had not yet 
been finally resolved upon, and several anxious 
discussions now took place upon the subject. The 
Prince of Darmstadt, faithful to his original plan 
of obtaining Barcelona by a siege, and Catalonia 
by an insurrection, urged his views with all the 
eagerness of private interest, and all the authority 
of personal experience. Lord Peterborough, on 
the other hand, was of opinion that his force, which 
consisted at this time of only seven thousand met 
10 
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i fit for service*, was altogether inadequate to so CHAP. 
_ great an undertaking. He also considered it of ae 
. greater, or at least of more immediate importance, 1705. 
, to relieve the Duke of Savoy from the pressure of 

_ the French, and to postpone till afterwards any 

i attempt on Spain. But Darmstadt, as a German, 

soon obtained a great ascendancy over the mind 

of his countryman the Archduke, and that young 

_ Prince so warmly espoused his idea of besieging 

i Barcelona, that at length a reluctant consent was 

_ wrung from the English general, and the expedition 

set sail for this momentous enterprise. ‘To weak 

; minds, all undertakings seem easy at a great distance. 

_ After leaving Gibraltar, the fleet touched first 

at the bay of Altea, near Valencia, where its re- 

_ ception was such as to surpass the most sanguine 

' expectations. The general discontent as to the 
French influence at Madrid, grafted on the ancient 

and deeply-rooted jealousy of Castille, had pro- 

_ duced in this province a strong feeling in favour of 

the Archduke. To avail himself of this favourable 
opening, Lord Peterborough immediately circu- 

lated a proclamation, declaring, that he (a true 
Spaniard, no doubt,) had come to deliver the 
nation from the yoke of foreigners +t, and several 











* Earl of Peterborough’s Conduct in Spain, by Dr. Freind, 
| p- 13. ed. 1707. Dr. Freind was Lord Peterborough’s physician, 
and attended him in Spain; and his work was written under 
Lord Peterborough’s direction. 

Tt See the original in the History of Europe for 1705, p- 326, 
| with other details. See also Carleton’s Memoirs, p. 103. ed. 
} 1808 ; and for dates, a Journal of Lord Peterborough’s Proceed- 
| ings in Spain, MS., written, I believe, by his secretary, Mr. Furly. 
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cially General Basset y Ramos, an active enter- 
prising officer, and a native of this part of the 
country. The effect of these measures was soon 
apparent. Crowds of people from all the neigh- 
bouring districts came rushing down to Altea with 
loud acclamations of, Viva Cartos TEercero! vival 
(Long life to Charles the Third!) and loaded with 
all kinds of fresh provisions for the use of his army. 
The flame of insurrection, once raised, rapidly 
spread throughout the province. Amongst men, 
as amongst certain tribes of animals, it is some= 
times only necessary that one of the herd should 
step forward, and lead the way, to make all the 
others follow with submission and alacrity. The 
garrison of Denia, “a castle,” says Captain Carle- 
ton, ‘rather fine than strong,” was easily over- | 
powered by the appearance of a frigate and two 
bomb vessels. General Ramos became its new 
governor, at the head of four hundred men; and 
in this small town, the ancient strong-hold of the 
Dukes of Lerma, Charles was for the first time 
publicly proclaimed as King of Spain and the 
Indies. Lord Peterborough, with all the quick- 
ness of genius, perceived that the opportunity was 
unexpectedly favourable for striking a great blow, 
and devised a daring project, whose detail will 
exhibit, i strong colours, his rare union of the 
most calculating skill with the most chivalrous 
courage. - | 

The scanty forces of the Spanish monarchy were 
at that moment stationed at its two opposite ex- 
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‘tremities ; partly at Barcelona, where another at- 
tack was expected and guarded against by the go- 
‘yernment, and partly on the frontiers of Portugal, 
sander the Duke of Berwick. The other provinces 
“were almost entirely destitute of troops, and at 
Madrid itself there were only a few squadrons of 
cavalry as guards. In the province of Valencia 
Lord Peterborough saw the people friendly, the 
local authorities dismayed. What, then, was to 
‘prevent him from pushing forward at once to the 
capital ; seating the Archduke on the throne ; and, 
as it were, surprising the whole Spanish nation 
‘into acquiescence and approbation of the change ? 
‘Such a step might, indeed, appear rash and ad- 
‘venturous ; but Lord Peterborough well knew 
‘that what would be prudent in a foreion war is 
dilatory in a civil contest, whose success can only. 
be secured by promptitude and vigour. The dis- 
‘tance of Madrid from Valencia was only fifty 
‘leagues; there were no fortified towns, except 
' Requena, on the way; the means of transport were 
-ample, and the supplies of provisions unexhausted ; 
‘and the English army might therefore easily reach 
Madrid long before it could be relieved from either 
‘the Portuguese or Catalonian frontiers. Nor, in- 
deed, could the troops from the latter move at all, 
without leaving the ill-affected city of Barcelona 
sexposed to the double danger of foreign attack and 
‘domestic insurrection. The Duke of Berwick, it 
‘is true, had no such considerations to restrain him ; 
jand might immediately commence his march against 


| 
| the invaders at Madrid. But then, as Peterborough 
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oHer justly observed, Berwick could not move alone : he 
__ must be closely followed by Galway and Das Mi 
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nas; and, while marching to repel one invasion 
would undoubtedly draw another into the hear 
of Spain. Thus, on approaching Madrid, h 
would not only find the English in possession o 
it, and ready to meet him in front, but would b 
pressed by a second army from behind, would 
therefore, be placed between two fires, and eithe 
be beaten in a battle, or compelled to a retreat. Bu 
if even Lord Galway should fail in this expecte 
pursuit of the French marshal, it would still b 
practicable for Lord Peterborough to make hi 
retreat upon Gibraltar ; and that fortress, as a bas 
of operations, seemed far preferable to Barcelona 
which is at a greater distance from England b 
sea than almost any other place in Spain; whic 
could not, therefore, readily receive supplies fro 
home, and which, at all events, could not be r 
duced without a long and laborious siege. 

This project, it may be observed, was by ni 
means irreconcileable with Lord Peterborough’ 
vague instructions, and, had it depended only o 
himself, would have been put into immediate exe 
cution. But the presence of Charles in his expe 
dition, while it supplied him with a most advai 
tageous hold on the public enthusiasm, on th 
other hand, galled him by the control of a superioi 
It was impossible to act without the consent an 
concurrence of the prince on whose behalf th 
war was undertaken. Now both he and Darmsta 
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A clung, with inflexible tenacity, to their project of 
desieging Barcelona; and a council of war, to 
which Peterborough submitted the question, de- 
cided, as such meetings usually do, in favour of the 
‘east adventurous counsels. The English general 
was, moreover, fettered by the want of money, 
which would have been absolutely necessary for 
“he long and rapid marches he proposed. It was 
‘herefore determined to re-embark the troops for 
Barcelona; and if, on close inspection, any at- 
‘empt against that city should be really found im- 
bracticable, to proceed, as first intended, to the 
assistance of the Duke of Savoy. 

' On arriving before Barcelona, on the 16th of 
‘August, Lord Peterborough found the difficulties 
of the undertaking even greater than he had sup- 
vosed. ‘The fortifications were very strong, and so 
‘extensive, that, according to the most moderate 
calculation, an army of thirty thousand men was 
requisite to form the first line of circumvallation. 
The garrison, too, at this period, was equal, if not 
superior, in numbers, to the troops that came to 
‘besiege it. Velasco, the gallant Viceroy, who had 
saved the province last year, was still at its head, 
assisted by the Duke of Popoli and several other 
‘experienced officers. Under such circumstances, 
‘Lord Peterborough, not less prudent when the 
‘opportunity seemed unfavourable, than ready to 
fivike when any vulnerable point lay bare, was de: 
co averse to any attempt on Barcelona; and, 
on this occasion, his judgment was backed by that 
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with Lord Peterborough, that the troops ought not 
to be landed on this hopeless service; but should 
either pass over to Italy, or direct their arms against 
some other Spanish city on the coast. Charles, 
however, still continued as eagerly bent as ever 
upon the enterprise; and at length entreated, as a 
personal favour, that the siege might be attempted 
for the limited space of eighteen days. Even then 
the difficulties of the undertaking were thought so 
formidable, that, at a second council, on the 22d, 
when each officer gave in his separate opinion in 
writing, none but Lord Peterborough himself, and 
the Brigadiers Stanhope and St. Amant, approved 
of the trial. At a third council, next day, the 
General, with some difficulty, obtained from the 
rest a sullen acquiescence. The troops accordingly 
landed on the 27th, and occupied a camp, which 
they partially entrenched, at some distance from 
the city; their left protected by the stream of 
the Llobregat, and their right by the sea. There it 
was speedily seen how little reliance should be 
placed on the promises of exiles. Instead of the 
universal and immediate rising of the country in 
their favour, as the Prince of Darmstadt had anti- 
cipated, the standards of Charles were joined by 
no more than fifteen hundred Miquelets. These, 
the irregular force, or armed peasants of the pro- 
vince, are so called from one of their favourite 
chiefs in old times ; and sometimes Somatenes, from ' 
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; 
‘together; and they have been considered (and 
these are the words of an enemy*) the best light 
troops in the world. They are, however, most iin- 
patient of control; and, as Captain Carleton coms 
plains, “‘ come when they think fit, and go away 


es when they please, and cannot be brought under 
“any regular discipline.” Great disgust was also 
given to the Allies by the Prince of Darmstadt, 
‘who, anxious to fulfil his own predictions of nuz 
merous insurgents, attempted to increase their im- 
portance by demanding pay for such stragglers as 
‘officers and soldiers. ‘ Thus,” says Carleton, “* we 


y 


P came to Catalonia upon assurances of universal 
** assistance ; but found, when we came there, that 


i. 
“we were to have none, unless we paid for it, 
i And as we were sent thither without money to 


““pay for any thing, it had certainly been for us 
} 


i" more tolerable to have been in a country where 
| 





“we might have taken by force what we could not 
i, obtain any other way.” 

_ During three weeks the troops lay before Barce- 
ore but little or no progress could be made in the 
siege. In moments of peculiar suffering or diffi- 
culty, men usually take care to fill up the measure 


of their calamities by discord ; and thus it was with 
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* Marshal St. Cyr, who fought against them in 1809; but 
lolonel Napier is very angry with him for this compliment to 
he Spaniards (vol. ii. p. 104). Colonel Napier’s is certainly by 
ar the best French account yet published of the Peninsular 
war, 
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the Allies. Charles and the Prince of Darmstadt 
were full of wild and headlong schemes of assault ; 
and though they were vainly called upon to sug- 
gest some practical and effective scheme by whic 
seven thousand men might be made to do the wo 
of thirty thousand, they were full of complaints at 
not finding impossibilities performed for them. Oh 
the other hand, the Dutch general declared that he 
would disobey the orders of the commander-in- 
chief, rather than wantonly sacrifice his men. Se 
veral successive councils of war protested against 
the enterprise, as ‘‘ visible ruin, without any pros- 
“‘ pect of success, and against all military rules ;” 
and they therefore urged Lord Peterborough to re+ 
embark the troops.* Few men have ever been 
placed in a more painful and perplexing situation. 
His instructions directed him to pay great defer: 
ence to the wishes of Charles and to the opinions 
of the councils of war; and now these were in 
opposition, not only to his own judgment, but alsc 
to each other. ‘‘ Such,” says Carleton, “‘ are the 
‘“‘ present unhappy circumstances. Impossibilities 
‘“‘ proposed; no expedients to be accepted; 4 
‘‘ court reproaching, councils of war rejecting, anc 
‘«‘ the Dutch general refusing the assistance of the 
“troops under his command!” Unworthy insinu/ 
ations were also thrown out as to his motives; anc 


* See in Dr. Freind’s “ Account of the Earl of Peterborough’: 
Conduct in Spain,” the official Minutes of these councils| 
countersigned by Mr. Furly, private secretary at that time t« 
Lord Peterborough, and afterwards to General Stanhope. 
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‘privately influencing the councils of war, and 
‘otherwise thwarting the enterprise, in order to 
justify his former advice against undertaking it. So 
‘unmeasured, indeed, were the expressions of the 
Prince, that Lord Peterborough found it abso- 
lutely necessary to break off all correspondence or 
‘personal intercourse with him. Opposite com- 
‘plaints for not re-embarking were, at the same 
time, made against him by the soldiers: they were 
‘quite hopeless of any success, and only willing to 
make some attack on Barcelona, that they might 
‘not (to use their own phrase) be taunted with 
“first coming like fools, and then going away like 
1 cowards.” 

| These obstacles, which might have dismayed 
‘and overpowered any common mind, only ani- 
mated the genius of Peterborough. A careful 
‘consideration of the localities around him, enabled 
‘him to devise a most skilful though daring design. 
‘The city of Barcelona is commanded on one side 
by the strong fort or citadel of Montjuich, built 
on the last summit of a rugged ridge of hills, and 
‘both from its position and its works considered 
nearly impregnable. At all events its siege was 
‘universally looked upon as consequent only upon 
ithe siege and reduction of the city; and the idea 
that it might be stormed and taken the first, never 
‘seems to have occurred to either party. This very 
;conviction in the public mind, raised up in Lord 
Peterborough a hope that the garrison of Mont- 
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cied security, and open to some sudden attack 
Unknown to any person but an aide-de-camj 
who attended him, he went out to view the fortifi! 
cations; and having convinced himself by per 


founded, and the garrison negligent and unguarded 
he formed his plan with extraordinary boldness 
and kept it with as extraordinary secrecy. ‘To none 


Methuen (the same who was afterwards ambas 
sador in Portugal), did he impart the least hint 0} 
his intentions; but announced to all alike his reso 
lution of raising the siege on a particular day, an¢ 
passing over with his troops to Italy. Accordingly! 
the heavy artillery landed for the siege was agai 
sent on board, and every thing made ready, in ap 
pearance, for the immediate embarkation of the sol) 
diers ; during which time Peterborough bore, wit] 
immoveable firmness, all the taunts and upbraid| 
ings of Charles and his German courtiers. Sq 
well did these seeming preparations for retrea’ 
disguise his real purpose, that, on the very nigh| 
when his troops were on their march to the attach 
of Montjuich, there were public entertainment: 
and rejoicings in Barcelona for the raising of the 
siege. | 
On that memorable night (the 13th of Sep 
tember), the Prince of Darmstadt, when staying ai 
his quarters, was suddenly told that the Earl o| 
Peterborough, with whom he had not exchange¢| 
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} one word for above a fortnight, was there, and de- 
‘sired to speak with him. The F English General soon 
appeared, advancing at the head of twelve hundred 
Ts: and two hundred horse. «I have determined,” 
‘said Peterborough, “ to make this night an at- 
. tempt upon the enemy. You may now, if you 
please, be a judge of our behaviour ; and see whe- 
“ ther my officers and soldiers really deserve the bad 
“6 character which you, of late, have so readily im- 
“puted to them.” The Prince, much astonished 
Hit this sudden intelligence, immediately called for 
his horse, and joined them; and these two brave 
then, so lately enemies, went on together, side by 
side, to the onset. 

Lord Peterborough had previously taken care 
to get ready some light field artillery, and to post 
areserve of one thousand men, under Stanhope, 
at a convent midway between the camp and the 
city. He himself, leading his troops, by a circui- 
ous route, along the foot of the heights, made his 
Way, unperceived, under the hill of Montjuich, not 
} quarter of a mile from the outer works. It being 
‘hen two hours before daylight, it was taken for 
ranted, by his men, that, whatever might be the 
lesign of the General, he would avail himself of 
he darkness for its execution; but Peterbo- 
ough, now calling the officers together, unfolded 
ds plan, and his reasons. He showed them that 
ven could be no chance of success, unless the 
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hemy should come forth into the outward ditch to 
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meet them; and that then the English, after re- 
ceiving their first fire, might leap in upon them, 
drive them into the upper rode and, by following 
them close, might succeed in storming the fortress. 
For this purpose, Lord Peterborough observec 
that it was necessary to wait till the dawn; and 
concluded by promising ample rewards to such as 
should discharge their duty with zeal. He the 
distributed his men into several parties, taking 
with himself, and the Prince of Darmstadt, two 
hundred and. eighty to the post of the greatest 
danger ; the assault of a bastion on the side of the 
town. : 

At break of day, and at an appointed signal, 
this detachment advanced to the charge, and, ac: 
cording to the General’s plan, after the first fire o 
the Spaniards, came rushing pell-mell amongs 
them; who, being thus boldly attacked by the fore 
most, and seeing others pouring in upon them, re 
tired in great confusion. ‘The Earl and Prince, t 
push their advantage, pursued the flying force! 
through the covered way, and in a few moment 
found themselves masters of the bastion. Fort | 
nately for them, there lay in the gorge of the bas 
tion a pile of large stones for the repairs of th 
rampart, with which the troops made a sort ¢ 
breastwork to protect themselves, before the Spéz 
niards could recover from their surprise, or direc 
any considerable fire against them from the kee 
or inner fort. Meanwhile the Spanish commande} 
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expecting no other attack, called off to his assist- 
“ance the men from the western and most distant 
_ part of Montjuich ; so that the English party which 
had been sent to that quarter scaled the outer wall, 
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/ and got possession of three pieces of cannon, with 
| hardly any opposition. They had even leisure to cast 
: up a little entrenchment, and made use of the guns 
they had taken to defend it. “In this situation,” 
‘says Captain Carleton, “the enemy in the keep 
“would have been exposed to our fire from the 
“ places we were possessed of, had they offered to 
“© make any sally or other attempt against us. 
i“ Thus we every moment became better and better 
je prepared against any effort of the garrison. And 
“as they could not pretend to assail us without 
“evident hazard; so, on the other hand, nothing 
“remained for us to do till we could bring up 
“our artillery and mortars. Now, therefore, it 
‘was that the General sent for the thousand 
“men, under Brigadier Stanhope’s command.” 
‘Thus for a short time there ensued a total ces- 
sation of hostilities; the soldiers on both sides 
being under cover. But the Viceroy, Velasco, 
having heard the former firing, immediately sent 
off four hundred dragoons from Barcelona, with 
orders that half of them, dismounting, should re- 
nforce the garrison of Montjuich, and the other 
wo hundred return with their horses to the city. 
These orders, judiciously given, were no less suc- 
pessfully executed; the two hundred dragoons 
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reached the keep, and were welcomed by their | 
comrades within it by loud shouts of exultation. 
These the Prince of Darmstadt unhappily mistook 
for signals of surrender, and incautiously advanced 
at the head of near three hundred men, who fol- 
lowed him, without any orders from the general-in- 
chief. The Spaniards allowed them to enter the 
ditch of the keep, and then, suddenly sallying forth 
and surrounding them, took two hundred of them 
prisoners, and opened a fire on the rest as they fled 
back again. Hearing these discharges, Lord Peter- 
borough hastened to the spot in person, and met, 
the Prince retiring with his men; but had scarcely 
exchanged a few words with him, when a shot from: 
a second fire struck the Prince in the artery of the 
thigh, and laid him lifeless at the feet of the 
General. ) 
At almost the same moment. that the Allies 
thus lost one of their bravest officers, an aide-de- 
camp came up with the intelligence, that a large| 
body of troops, at least three thousand strong, was 
on its march from Barcelona to the fort.. Lord 
Peterborough immediately mounted, and rode out 
of Montjuich, to take a nearer view of these forces, 
leaving all the posts well secured and manned, with 
the allotted numbers of officers and soldiers. His 
momentary absence, however, displayed how much 
the genius of one man can decide the success oj 
enterprises, and how soon they miscarry wheneve! 
that genius is withdrawn. A sudden panic seizec, 
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each, their commander, Lord Charlemont, —a 
‘man of personal, but no moral courage; and, under 
‘ this prevailing terror, the troops quitted their 
stations, and marched, or rather fled, out of the 
| fort. A few moments more, and all would have 
‘ been lost; but Captain Carleton, on the first ap- 
' pearance of the panic, instead of losing time in 
' remonstrance, had hurried after Lord Peterborough, 
‘ to acquaint him with what he truly called “ this 
- “shameful and surprising accident.” The Earl, 
j with one indignant exclamation, “‘ Good God! is 
| “it possible!” put spurs to his horse, and galloped 
1 up the hill of Montjuich, till he met his troops, 
who were already half way down. As soon as he 
came up to them, he sprung from horseback, 
| 

















t 

i 

} 
| 


-snatched the half-pike from Lord Charlemont’s 
hand, and, turning to the officers and soldiers, told 
them, that if they would not face about and follow 
him, they should have the scandal and eternal 
| infamy upon them of having deserted their posts, 


one 


and forsaken their general. “ It was surprising,” 
Says an eye-witness, ‘“‘ to see with what alacrity 
“and new courage they faced about, and followed 
“the Earl of Peterborough. In a moment they 
“had forgot their apprehensions; and, without 
' * doubt, had they met with any opposition, they 
** would have behaved themselves with the greatest 
' “bravery. But as these motions were unper- 
| ** ceived by the enemy, all the posts were regained, 
' “and anew possessed, in less than half an hour, 
| L 8 
| 
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“ without any loss; though, had our forces marched 
“half a musket-shot farther, their retreat would 
“have been perceived, and all the success attend- 
“ing this glorious attempt must have been as 
‘* blasted.” * 

During this time, the Spaniards in the keep sent 
down to Barcelona the two hundred prisoners they 
had made from the party of the Prince of Darm-. 
stadt. These were met by the three thousand men 
coming from the town; and being examined sepa- 
rately by the commander of that force, all agreed 
that both Peterborough and Darmstadt were at 
Montjuich. The Spanish officer, naturally con- 
cluding that the General and the Prince would not: 
have headed so- desperate an enterprise without 
their whole army to support them, and that there 
was now some design on foot to intercept him, 
gave orders for retreating to the town. Thus it so 
happened, that the loss of these two hundred men 
turned to the advantage of the English, by pre- 
venting the attack of the enemy at a most critical 
moment, and against a very inferior force. Soon 
afterwards Stanhope’s thousand men came up,’ 
and the place was then fully secured against any 
future attempt from the Spaniards. By the Ge- 
neral’s orders, the cannon were again landed, and 
brought to bear upon the keep. It could not, in any 
case, have held out very long; but its fall was has- 






* Carleton’s Memoirs, p. 139. | | 
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alighting upon its powder-magazine, caused a ter- CHAP. 
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tible explosion ; killed the Governor, and many prin- 
_ cipal officers then at dinner with him, and blew up 
. the face of one of the bastions. The vigilant Mique- 
‘lets below the hill, perceiving the rent in the wall, 
, immediately ran up, and rushed into the works ; 
while Lord Peterborough supported them on the 
j other side, and by his presence saved the garrison 
_ from the cruelty of the Catalans. Nor had he neg- 
-lected during the bombardment to pay proper 
funeral honours to the gallant Prince of Darm- 
stadt. His body was first laid out in state; ‘ it 
i # lies” (I quote the singular description of an 
| eye-witness) ‘at a convent hired by the Earl of 
| « Peterborough for that purpose. He is dressed 
if with his wig, hat, and usual clothes, with his 
“boots on, a sword in one hand, and a cane in 
“the other; a priest is continually about his 
“corpse, praying, and the place is ever crowded 
_ “with Spaniards who come to see him.”* 

In spite of the reduction of Montjuich, the siege 
_of Barcelona still appeared a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. But the enthusiasm which always 
_ follows any unexpected success, now acted on the 
minds of the soldiers; and even the seamen, for- 
getting their element, formed mto companies on 
_ shore, and regularly worked in the trenches. Large 
_ reinforcements, too, of Miquelets began to pour in; 


; 
and the heavy cannon and mortars being placed 
} 


* Letter from a naval officer, in the General History of 
| Europe, 1705, p. 328. | 
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in battery against the ramparts, played upon 
them with great effect. —These works were directed 
by General Stanhope, who pitched his tent clos 
to the trenches, and there received every day bot 
the English officers and the Catalan chiefs. An 
affecting incident, which took place on one of 
these occasions, was witnessed by Captain Carle- 
ton, and cannot be told better than in his ow 
words. ‘‘ [ remember I saw an old cavalier, hay- 
‘“‘ing his only son with him, (who appeared a fin 
‘‘ young gentleman, about twenty years of age, 
‘going into the tent to dine with the Brigadier 
‘* But whilst they were at dinner, an unfortunat 
‘* shot came from the bastion of St. Antonio, an 
“entirely took off the head of the son. The 
‘“‘ father immediately rose up, first looking dow 
‘upon his headless child, and then lifting up hi: 
‘“ eyes to heaven, whilst the tears ran down hi: 
‘‘ cheeks, he crossed himself, and only said, ‘ r1a7 
“¢voLUNTAS TUA!’ and bore it with a wonderfu 
“‘ patience. It was a sad spectacle, and truly i 
‘¢ affects me even now whilst I am writing.” Hov 
lightly are such private calamities touched upon ir 
history, and yet how many go to the making o 
every military exploit recorded in its pages! 

By the constant cannonade a breach was soo1 
made in the walls, and every thing prepared for : 
general assault. ‘he Viceroy, Velasco, still stooc 
firm ; and, sooner than surrender the city, declarec 
that he would bury himself under its ruins. Hi 
soldiers, on the contrary, were either disaffected o 
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| disheartened; and ‘obliged him, however unwil- 
Tingly, to enter into terms. It was agreed that 
; Barcelona should be surrendered in four days, 
‘should no succour arrive before that time ; ; that 
I the garrison should march out with all the honours 
of war, and be escorted to Gerona, Tortosa, or 
“some other neighbouring fortress. But the very 
‘night after this treaty (the 9th of October), mat- 
‘ters were unexpectedly hurried to a more speedy 
‘conclusion. The Viceroy had, in such difficult 
times, been driven to many acts of necessary 
‘rigour, which had hitherto upheld his tottering 
author ity. Now, however, that this authority was 
Pabout to close, and that it had, moreover, been 
- nearly overthrown by the mutiny which compelled 
“him to surrender, the Austrian party in Barcelona 
determined to take this opportunity of wreaking its 
vengeance upon him. Great numbers of the 
' Miquelets from the English camp had also found 
/- means (as was always done afterwards in the War 
ot Independence) to introduce themselves by 
stealth into the city. Early next morning, accord- 
ingly, they and many insurgent townsmen rose to 
"arms; and, not succeeding at first in discovering 
the retreat of Velasco, threatened all his friends 
-and adherents with their fury. The whole city was 
full of tumult and alarm, plainly distinguished 
rh in the English camp. Lord Peterborough 
“perceived that nothing but his own setae 
“could prevent a general pillage, or perhaps a 
‘general massacre. The populace of cities, like 
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without any symptoms of ferocity; but if 
they only once taste human blood, they acquire 
an appetite for it. Without a moment’s delay, 
Peterborough mounted his horse, and rode up te 
one of the gates, attended. by several officers, and 
amongst others by Captain Carleton. He de 
manded admittance: the Spanish guard, undei 
fear and surprise, opened the wicket, and the 
English general found himself in the midst of 
the enemy’s town. His first act was to rescug 
a lady of apparent high rank and undoubted 
beauty (she afterwards proved to be the Duchess 
of Popoli) whom he met flying from the fury o 
the Miquelets. By his presence and authority he 
awed the rioters into submission, suppressed th¢ 
riot*, and succeeded in saving the life of the Vice! 
roy, whom he had privately embarked, and con 
veyed by sea to Alicant. He then left the town 
though quite at his mercy, refusing to take pos| 
session of it before the stipulated term ; but Velasco 
with equal generosity, left orders, at his embarka 
tion, that it should be immediately given up t( 
his preserver. The English troops, accordingly] 
marched in; and thus did the genius of Peter 
borough succeed in reducing a city which, i 


* « Stanhope (who was one of the officers attending Peter 
“ borough) said to me they ran a greater hazard from th 
“ shooting and fire that was flying about in that disorder tha 
“ they had done during the whole siege.” Burnet’s Hist., vol. i 
p- 422, folio ed. uit . 
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‘the judgment of Napoleon, might sometimes be 
defended against an army of eighty thousand 
men. m 

Li Charles himself made his solemn entry into 
Barcelona, on the 23d of October, amidst general 
\rejoicings. He was again proclaimed as King of 
Spain ; and in his manners as well as in his mea- 
‘sures (the former are perhaps the most. effectual) 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the people, 
‘and gratify their political or religious feelings. 
i: for instance, on one occasion, meeting 





n 
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the Host in the street, he dismounted from his 
yearriage ; and, taking a lighted torch in his hand, 
‘followed the priest, bare-headed, up a narrow alley, 
to a dwelling of poverty and a bed of sickness. 
On his part, Lord Peterborough actively employed 
himself j in military preparations ; and, trusting that 
his past success might urge the English govern- 
ment to fresh efforts, he despatched General Stan- 
hope to England, to announce the capture of 
Barcelona, and solicit further supplies and rein- 
forcements. He also, according to the authority 
which he had received from the Queen for that 
purpose, made solemn assurances that she would 
“ngage to secure to Catalonia the confirmation and 
‘enjoyment of its ancient FUEROS, or provincial 
ights and liberties. t 


| 





stances of this siege of Barcelona are, in Voltaire’s Siécle de 
Louis XIV., changed for effect, as they might be in an historical 


| 
| 
* Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. ii. p. 54. The true circum- 
ee 


i 
| 
| 
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+ “ Case of the Catalans,” in Tindal’s History, vol. vi. p. 254. 
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This promise, and the reduction of Barcelona, — 
in itself so splendid an achievement, — entirel ) 
won over the wavering affections of the Catalans 
Of the soldiers in Barcelona, not more than on 
thousand availed themselves of the terms of the 
capitulation, and the rest, embodied in six new 
regiments, and strengthened by numerous recruits; 
entered the service of Charles. All the open coun- 
try declared in his favour ; whilst Tarragona, ‘Tor 
tosa, Gerona, Lerida, and almost every other strong: 
hold in Catalonia, either proclaimed him of thei 
own accord, or yielded at the appearance of the firs 
detachment sent to summon them. The chief po 
pular leader was the Conde de Cifuentes ; a man 0 
high rank and powerful eloquence, who had las’ 
year endeavoured to form a conspiracy at Granada 
but who, failing, had been arrested, and brough 
before the Council of Castille. Whilst the office: 
who had seized him went into an inner apartmen 
to confer with the President, and the alguazil 
were guarding the door, the Conde tore off an iro1 
bar from the window, sprung out into the street 
and effected his escape.* He now openly declare¢ 
for King Charles, and stirred up insurrection all ove 
Catalonia and Aragon. ‘The flame also continues 
to spread in Valencia: most of its principal place 
cast off their allegiance to Philip; and the insur 
gents, headed by Generals Basset and Nebot, ad 
vanced to the very gates of the capital. ‘It 


Viceroy, the Marquis of Villa Garcia, endeavoure« 


* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 119. | 
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to make some resistance, or at least delay: but CHAP. 


Nebot availed himself of the general enthusiasm ; 
cand, putting himself at the head of a troop, with his 
draven sword in one hand and a portrait of Charles 
in the other, he forced open one gate, and obliged 
the magistrates to throw open the others, and de- 
clare for the Austrian prince. Ramos was pro- 
claimed as the new Viceroy; and so great was the 
popular sense of his services, and the popular favour 
to his cause, that the words of Holy Writ on the 
Virgin Mary were actually applied, by several 
fanatic preachers, to his mother*! All the Bour- 
bon partisans were freely permitted to leave the 
iy; and among them was the Archbishop, who 
aid not, fares anu long persevere in his_ fidelity 
to Philip; becoming, soon afterwards, one of the 
chief and most a Adential advisers of Charles. 

| Meanwhile Lord Peterborough, in his active 
preparations at Barcelona, had found himself 
continually checked by the avarice and ignorance 
of Charles’s German ministers, especially Prince 
Lichtenstein and M. Zinzerling. The Austrian 
Statesmen of this period were by no means. re- 
markable for the skill and judgment which they 
have since displayed. Incapable of great enter- 
prises, and only thinking how to increase their 
fortunes or preserve their places by makeshifts 
and expedients, ‘“ their minds,” said a former 
Spanish ambassador, “seem to me like our goats’ 
i horns in Catalonia — narrow, hard, and crook- 











' * San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 182. 
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« ed.”* Lord Peterborough speaks of them a 
this time with still more bitterness. ‘‘ God pre 
“ serve,”t says one of his letters, “any countr 
“ from the best of German ministers! What, then 
“must be the circumstances of this country, ex 
“nosed to the worst of them! Riding us witl 
«German pride and insolence, and sacrificing u 
“by their folly, they have not assisted us in th 
<‘ least circumstance, have suffered a thousand o 
“our men to perish by ill usage ; and if our troop: 
“‘ were not possessed with the desire to bring abou 
‘some things of great conbed ae they woul 
«‘ lose patience, and mutiny.” ‘The Dutch officer 
also gave considerable trouble; and, though the 
had Boi themselves but sluggish in the field, 
were active and forward in debate. ‘They opposed 
every plan of operation ; they thwarted all Peter- 
borough’s views; and they advised—for even those 
men who are the least capable of action, always 
think themselves endowed with talents for advice 
—that the troops should be quietly stationed foi 
some time at Barcelona. Peterborough, however 
prevailed so far as to have strong garrisons sent tc 
the newly acquired fortresses on the frontiers of th 
province: a body of one thousand foot and twe 
hundred horse was stationed in Tortosa, and San 
Mateo was intrusted to five hundred Miquelets, 
under Colonel Jones. The greater part of the fleet 


* Note du trad. de St. Philippe, vol. i. p. 30. 
+ To General Stanhope, dated Noy. 18, 1705. MS. 
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“was, according to the decision of a council of war, CHAP. 
- sent back to Lisbon or to England. } 1 : 
» On the other hand, the Court of Madrid was taking . 1705. 
ery measure in its power not only to check the 
progress, but to recover the ground, of the Catalan 

and Valencian insurrections. All the disposable 

force that could be collected was sent into the 

latter province, and intrusted to the Conde de Las 
‘Torres, a veteran officer, who had served in the 

wars of Italy with considerable reputation. The 

ifirst object of the new general was San Mateo,—a 

town of considerable importance, as commanding 

‘the main pass, and therefore the communication, 
between Barcelona and Valencia; and he began its 

‘Siege with great vigour and bravery. Colonel Jones, Dec. 
‘the governor, soon found himself reduced to the 

' greatest difficulties. He sent most pressing entreaties 

for relief to Charles, and Charles had recourse to 
Peterborough. His letter of instructions * required 

‘the English general to hasten with the troops al- 

ready at Tortosa to the relief of San Mateo, and 

at the same time gave the most unfounded repre- 
'sentations of the state of the besieging force, either 
shaving himself received too favourable reports, as 

‘is commonly the case in Spanish warfare ; or else 
inventing them, in order the more fully to secure 

‘Lord Peterborough’s compliance. The letter stated 

that the enemy’s army amounted only to one thou- 

sand horse, and as many foot; that it was already 














* See this letter, dated Dee. 31, 1705, in Dr. Freind’s Ac- 
‘count, p: 203. 
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surrounded by sixteen thousand armed peasants, who 
had possessed themselves of all the passes ; and who, 
to complete their victory, required only the appear- 
ance of a small regular force. ‘* According to the 
‘‘ situation,” added Charles, ‘‘in which the enemy 
‘‘ now is, it is impossible that any can escape, if 
“the troops of the Queen, which are at hand in 
‘¢ Tortosa, assist in time to animate the country- 
“‘ people.” With these instructions, Peterborough, 
not yet aware what large deductions must be made 
from Spanish military statements, did not hesitate 
to send orders for the troops at Tortosa to pass 
the Ebro, whilst he himself, setting out shortly | 
afterwards, and travelling day and night, reached 
Tortosa almost as soon as his express. ) 

His first step at Tortosa was to call together the | 
governor, officers, and magistrates, im order to 
ascertain the progress and the position of the army | 
of sixteen thousand peasants, which he expected 
to join. To his utter astonishment, he was now 
informed that there was no such army in  exist- 
ence at all; and that the enemy’s, so far from con- 
sisting of only a thousand horse and as many foot, 
amounted to three thousand of the former and 
four thousand of the latter. Almost every other 
general would have given up the relief of San 
Mateo in disgust, more especially as all the inferior 
officers loudly exclaimed against the madness of 
such an attempt, under such circumstances. But 
Peterborough’s genius did not fail him at this 
crisis. Any open attack, with his little force of. 
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' the question ; but no man better understood how 
- make skill supply the place of strength. He 
- first divided his body of men into very small de- 
; tachments, directing each to march, singly by night, 
_ through the least frequented paths, and to re-unite 
,at Traguera, a small town about six leagues from 
{ San Mateo. The troops having executed these 
orders without raising the slightest alarm, Peter- 
‘ borough ordered the gates of the town to be 
’ closed and guarded, thus preventing any person 
_ from going out to give Las Torres intelligence. 

fi His next object was to overawe the enemy, and 


1 


induce them to raise the siege of San Mateo, by a 
persuasion that his small force was very far superior 
to theirs. With this view, he sent out two Spanish 
spies, for whose trusty obedience he took security 
‘according to his usual practice; ‘ for,” says an 
. eye-witness, ‘ my Lord never made use of any 
“Spaniards without getting the whole family in 
_“ his possession, to be answerable for those he em- 
/ ployed.” * To only one of these spies, moreover, 
did he impart his full confidence. The other was 
merely desired to pass the enemy’s lines, with a 
letter to Colonel J ones, in which Peterborough an- 
nounced his approach at the head of a very large 
force ; seemed confident of an easy victory over 
Las Torres, and desired him only to have his 
Migielets ready to issue forth, pursue, and plunder; 









~ 
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* Dr. Freind’s Account, p. 208. 
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since nothing else would be required of them. | 
The two spies set out at night ; and, according to 
Peterborough’s directions, the one most trusted 
went over to the enemy ; pretended to betray the 
approach of a great English army, and reported 
that a countryman had been despatched from 
Traguera, with the hope of making his way into 
San Mateo. By this clue the second spy was, ac- 
cording to Peterborough’s wishes, intercepted with | 
his letter’; and Las Torres, unsuspicious of stra- 
tagem, became convinced that his own position 
was one of considerable danger. He waited in} 
much perplexity and apprehension till the morning ; 
when, according to the promise in the letter, | 
he saw English outposts actually advancing on the 
summits of the hills above his camp, and availing 
themselves of the wooded and uneven ground to! 
conceal their real weakness, and present the appear- 
ance of a considerable army. Las Torres then, 
without further delay, ordered his tents to be 
struck, his artillery to be spiked, and his troops to) 
retreat, as rapidly as possible, on the road to} 
Valencia. Thus did Peterborough’s twelve hun-} 
dred men, driving seven thousand before them, 
enter in triumph the walls of San Mateo. But,| 
instead of indulging in the repose which his fatigues 
required, or the congratulations which his skill 
deserved, the English General pressed forward 
through the town, and hung upon the rear of the 
enemy ; thereby both ascertaining the direction and 
increasing the speed of their retreat. | 
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“beyond Albocazer, where he was overtaken by an 
‘express from Barcelona. He had been promised 
/ very considerable reinforcements from that quarter ; 
‘but now found, on the contrary, that even those 
‘which were on their march to join him, and had 
‘already almost reached Tortosa, had been counter- 
ned. The letters to Peterborough from the 
‘Court informed him, in the most desponding tone, 
‘that Berwick had been recalled from the Portu- 
‘ guese frontier, and was preparing to burst into 
Catalonia ; that the Prince of Serclaes had four or 
‘five thousand men advancing on the side of Lerida, 
‘and that the Duke of Noailles anda body of French 
‘troops, from Roussillon, had already entered the 
Mevihee ; So that it was threatened with invasion by 
‘no less than three armies. No explicit directions 
“were, however, given to Peterborough as to his 
‘movements, and he “ had nothing to comfort him,” 
‘observes one of his attendants, “ but a strong rein- 
i forcement of compliments and authorities instead 
« of troops. By these, his Lordship was only made 
‘“Tiable to be accused, either of losmg the kingdom 
“of Valencia, if he repassed the Ebro, or the 
“ King’s person, if he did not return to the de- 
“fence of Catalonia, exposed to such imminent 
to danger. And, at this time, his foot were march- 
““ing in the stony mountains, and in a winter 
" season, without clothes or shoes; and his few 
* dragoons were upon horses that could hardly go 
‘on. In these circumstances, his Lordship advised 
M 2 
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“‘ with his officers."* A council of war held | 
at Albocazer, on the 12th of January, unani- 
mously declared that any further offensive opera- | 
tions would be the height of rashness, and that the 
protection of Catalonia and the safety of the King’s 
person were now the only objects for consideration. 
The General, on the other hand, still continued | 
bent upon securing the possession of the kingdom 
of Valencia. He so far complied with the decision 
of the council of war, as to send his infantry across 
the mountains to the sea-port of Vinaroz ; from| 
whence the shortest notice and the most -easy| 
communication might carry them back to Bar- 
celona, should it really be threatened with such 
pressing danger; but he determined that his two 
hundred cavalry should still continue to follow and, 
harass the retreating army of Las Torres. He 
himself undertook the command of this forlorn 
hope, “if, indeed,” says Captain Carleton, ‘‘ his 
<¢ whole force, under such circumstances, did not 
‘© properly deserve that name.” 

The first exploit of this small but heroic band was 
to cut to pieces a detachment of the enemy at Alcala! 
de Chivant. In their further progress, they made 
use of every expedient that could be afforded by ra- 
pidity of movement, and the spreading of detach- 
ments, to conceal their inferiority of numbers, and 
keep up the terror of the enemy. Las Torres, ac- 
cordingly, continued to retreat before them. The 






* Freind’s Account, p. 223. See also Carleton’s Memoirs, 
p-. 167. 
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| irritation and disappointment of his troops was cruelly 
/wreaked upon the little town of Villareal, which 
Jay upon their line of march, and which had shown 
ctself friendly to the Austrian cause. The greatest 
excesses were there committed by the Spanish sol- 
diery, and nearly the whole population put to the 
Brora. The next town on their retreat, Nules, 
was, on the contrary, remarkable for its zeal for 
ithe House of Bourbon; and, as it hada garrison of 
a thousand of its citizens in arms, and better walls 
than any other town in the kingdom of Valencia, 
Las Torres hoped that it might, even after his de- 
parture, afford a barrier to the pursuing English, 

and cause a cessation of pursuit. To summon a 
place so well provided for defence was a bold at- 
“empt, but not too bold for Lord Peterborough. 

Riding up to the gate, and disregarding a volley of 
nusketry, with which he was at first received, he per- 
emptorily demanded to speak with the chief magis- 
‘rate, ora priest. Some of the latter soon made their 
‘ppearance; when Peterborough told them, in a 
uaughty tone, that he felt strongly inclined to re- 
venge upon them the blood shed at Villareal the day 
yefore ; that he would allow them only six minutes’ 


; 








‘ime to resolve upon a surrender ; and that, else, as 
oon as his artillery (he had none) should come up, 
e would begin the assault, and give no quarter. 
Jismayed at this confident manner, at the per- 
pnal appearance of the General-in-Chief, with what 
ey conceived to be only his body-guard, and at 
ae dreadful example set by their own party at 
Mm 3 
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Villareal, the townspeople consented to surrender, ) 
and Lord Peterborough became master of the place | 
without a blow. | 
Meanwhile the Court of Madrid had sent into the 
province the Duke of Arcos, in the place of the 
Conde de Las Torres; and one of the first measures | 
of the new general was to order a body of ten thou- 
sand men to advance, and begin the investment of 
Valencia. The magistrates of that city, struck 
with dismay at the impending danger, more espe- 
cially as their late defection from Philip left them 
no hope of mercy in case of his success, sent mes- 
senger after messenger to Lord Peterborough, im- 
ploring his assistance. He, on his part, perceived 
the necessity, both in policy and in compassion, 
to comply with their request. He found, also, that 
the storm which had been represented as ready to 
burst on Catalonia, would be much slower in 
gathering than was at first supposed. In this 
situation, therefore, he did not hesitate to send to 
Barcelona a peremptory request, that the body ol 
thirteen hundred Spaniards, which had been ori 
einally promised as his reinforcements, and whic 
had already advanced to Tortosa, might be per: 
mitted to join him; and he threatened, m cas¢ 
of refusal, to call from Lerida, on his own autho- 
rity, a detachment of English under Colonel Wills 
There is even reason to believe, from a comparisor 
of dates, that Peterborough did not await the effect 
of these remonstrances at the Court of Charles 
but found means, by a direct order to the troops a 
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_Tortosa, to set them in movement without further 
delay. 

_ With the same view of collecting as large a 
‘force as possible, to make head against the Duke 
‘of Arcos, and force a passage to Valencia, the 
English General also sent orders to his infantry at 
-Vinaroz to rejoin his standard. He himself’ fell 
‘back from Nules as far as Oropesa, in order to 
‘meet them. It was no less his object to render 
his little force as effective as possible, and thus en- 
-deavour to counterbalance the enemy’s superiority 


| 
1 £ 
d 


‘in numbers. Now, since for his usual system of 






‘rapid movement and partisan warfare, cavalry was 
much more useful than infantry, he was anxious to 
j convert some of the latter into the former; more 
especially as amongst his foot soldiers were many 
dismounted dragoons. He had collected two hun- 
‘dred horses at Nules, and six hundred others in his 
‘Tapid excursions throughout the country, which 
‘he bought up at very moderate prices, in the 
‘name of Queen Anne. His mode of effecting the 
transmutation he intended may probably, amongst 
'my readers, be blamed by the men as theatrical, 
‘and admired by the ladies as romantic. He had sent 
- to him, by sea, the necessary number of saddles and 
, accoutrements; and he had the eight hundred horses 
‘fully equipped and secretly drawn out, near Oro- 
-pesa, on one side of a hill, while he, on the other 
: side, was reviewing his regiment of foot. On ending 
, the review, he expressed his wish that he could see 
this body of gallant men mounted on good horses ; 
mM 4 
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CHAP. a wish in which all the officers cordially joined, | 
ive | without the slightest idea of its accomplishment. 
1706. ‘They were greatly surprised when the Eari’s se- 

cretary then put into the hands of each of them 
his commission, prepared. as a cavalry officer; and 
their astonishment knew no bounds, when, being 
ordered to march forward, and turning the edge of 
the hill, they suddenly saw eight bodies of horse, 
drawn up separately, and all ready. accoutred. 
The field-officers were allowed the choice of their 
troops; the captains drew lots for theirs; and both | 
officers and men, vaulting into their saddles, rode 
off to their quarters with the highest exultation. 
Lord Peterborough stationed his troops in the 
neighbourhood of Castillon de la Plana; and, 
becoming daily more impatient for the expected 
succours from ‘Tortosa, set off alone, with his usual | 
indefatigable activity, for the purpose of hurrying 
their movements. On his way, however, he fell in 
with them on their advance, and also with a body 
of insurgent Valencian militia; and he hastened to 
lead both to his head-quarters at Castillon. Even | 
then the whole united force scarcely exceeded | 
three thousand men, and the enemy had seven 
or eight. Yet Peterborough’s troops set forward | 
on the ist of February, in high spirits, and fully) 
relying on the genius of their general. One of 
the surest marks of a great mind is the confidence 
with which it knows how to inspire others. | 
During this time, the Duke of Arcos had fixed | 


his head-quarters at the village of Torrente; where | 
i 






a 

| 
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} he could intercept the supplies of water, and stop CHAP. 


“the mills of the city of Valencia.* To secure his 
own position, and stop Peterborough’s: progress, 
ihe depended mainly on a strong body of horse, 
“under Brigadier Mahoni, at the pass of Murviedro. 
‘This place is built at the foot of the mountain, 
formerly crowned by the city, and now by the 
Tuins of Saguntum, which have given the name 
‘((uROs viIEJos, old walls,) to the modern town. A 
iriver which flows in front was commanded by strong 
‘works and a numerous artillery ; while beyond was 
‘a plain of above two leagues in extent, and scarcely 
‘to be passed without a superiority in cavalry. The 
regular force was also assisted by eight hundred 
armed townsmen; and the skill of Mahoni had 
‘made the best use of his excellent position. Peter- 
‘borough perceived that he must again, as at San 
Mateo, have recourse to stratagem; but the one 


which he employed on this occasion seems by no 
means worthy of an honourable enemy. 








_ His first measure was to despatch a flag of truce, 
und request a conference with General Mahoni, who 
was of Irish extraction, and related to the second 


rN 


: 


vountess of Peterborough.t The meeting took place 
1s he desired ; each general riding to an appointed 
‘pot, with only a few horsemen as their escort. In 


i. 


‘heir conversation Peterborough made every ex- 


) * See in Freind’s Account (p. 249.) a letter to Lord Peter- 
orough from the Jurats, Racional and Syndic of Valencia, 
ated Jan. 26. 1706. 

} Freind’s Account, p. 259., and Collins’s Peerage, vol. iii. 
» 318., ed. 1812. 
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ertion to gain over his adversary to the cause of} 
Charles ; offering him high rank, and every other | 
advantage in the Austrian or the English service. ) 
Failing in his attempt, he determined to impute 
the treachery which he could not produce. In the 
interview, he had so far misused the open-hearted 
confidence of the honest Irishman, as to draw 
from him an avowal of his intention to advise 
Arcos to march across the plain to his assist- 
ance ; and he also found means, by pretending an 
equal frankness, and a kinsman’s regard, to impress 
Mahoni with the conviction that an overwhelming} 
force, both in men and in artillery, lay before 
him. Peterborough then made choice of twe 
dragoons, who, upon the promise of promotion, un: 
dertook to go over to Arcos as pretended deserters; 
Being admitted to the Duke’s presence, they re| 
ported that, while drinking wine together behind ‘ 
rock, they had witnessed the conference betweet 
Peterborough and Mahoni; had seen the forme 
hand over to the latter a bag of five thousand pi 
toles ; and had heard him promise Mahoni the rant 
of major-general on the English establishment, anc 
the command of ten thousand Irish Catholic! 
to be raised for the service of Charles. On thy 
other hand, they declared that Mahoni had under 
taken not only to betray his post at Murviedro, bu 
to induce the Duke of Arcos to march across th 
plain, and thus entrap him into a position wher 

the English army might find it easy to overpowe 
him. The Duke was confounded at this intell’ 


| 
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gence, and still doubted its truth; but, shortly 
afterwards, he saw Mahoni’s aide-de-camp arrive 
‘with the very proposal of which the spies had fore- 
‘warned him, and of which Lord Peterborough had 


| FE 


‘become apprised by his enemy’s incautious frank- 
ness. No doubt could now remain in the mind of 
Arcos as to Mahoni’s treason: he had him imme- 


diately arrested, and sent off a prisoner to Madrid ; 
while, so far from marching across the plain as 


Mahoni_ had suggested, and as good policy re- 
juired, he broke up his camp, and retreated with 
orecipitation to the mountains. Making use of 
Ais flight, and of the confusion and distrust of the 
Spanish detachment at Murviedro, Peterborough 
ould now effect the passage of the river without 
Lificulty ; and, next day, the 4th of F ebruary, 
aurived in triumph at Valencia. It is gratifying, 
. ah to be able to add, that the innocence 


of Mahoni was discovered and acknowledged at 


Madrid, and that he was reinstated in his rank and 


| 
, 


2mployments. Arcos, on the other hand, was 
dunished for his credulity; being superseded by 


|e 
us predecessor, Las Torres. 


_ Lord Peterborough had now gloriously attained 
he aim of his expedition, and was supposed to be 
ust beginning to rest from his fatigues, when he 
arnt that a body of four thousand men was on 
" march to reinforce the Spanish forces, and had 
dvanced as far as Fuente la Higuera. He imme- 
liately took his measures with his usual secrecy 


nd skill. <A body of eight hundred foot and four 
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hundred cavalry was directed to set out from Valen- | 
cia at night ; he caused it to pass the River Xucar| 
without discovery, and pushing, by a forced march, 
upon the enemy’s encampment, it took them com- 
pletely by surprise. ‘The Spaniards were easily over- 
powered ; six hundred of them made prisoners, and| 
the rest dispersed; and by this well-timed attack, | 
the province was almost entirely cleared. of the 
Castillians. With equal success Lord Peterborough 
intercepted, by sea, sixteen pieces of artillery which 
had been embarked at Alicant. After such achieve- 
ments, he continued to take up his quarters at 
Valencia; where his affable manners greatly en 
deared him to the people; ‘and where,” say | 
Carleton, ‘he maintained such a good correspon 
‘«¢ dence with the priests and with the ladies, that 
‘¢he never failed of the best and most early intel- 
‘‘ ligence.” ) 
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Th. ae 


r HE news of the taking of Barcelona, and of the 
Catalan and Valencian insurrections, struck the 
Court of Madrid with dismay. The wide differ- 
once that separates a courtier from a statesman 
was now apparent in the ministers of Philip; and 
ne alone whom prosperity had found timid, irre- 
solute, and helpless, seemed to be raised and dig- 
hiffed by. evil fortune. With great promptitude 
ind firmness he determined to lead in person an 
ummy for the recovery of Barcelona; and his letter, 
‘nnouncing this resolution to his pal anitiel did 
ot, as formerly, request his advice, but only im- 
Jlored his assistance. Nor did Louis, though him- 
elf threatened with invasion, and pressed on every 
‘ide by increasing enemies, remain deaf to this 
ppeal. He promised that a French fleet should 
‘nvest Barcelona by sea, and that a diversion by 
and should be made on the side of Roussillon. 
ivery exertion also was made by both monarchs 
0 collect a numerous army at Zaragoza. The 
‘eater part of the troops on the Portuguese fron- 
er was recalled to this more important service ; 
a in order to repair the absence of so many men 
| y the genius of one, the command on that frontier 
yas again committed to the Duke of Berwick. It 
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was settled that the Queen should remain at Ma- 
drid, with the title of regent, and under the guidance 
of Amelot and Princess Orsini,—a plan which 
was not adopted without much of the cabal and 
intrigue grown usual at this Court.* 

But the great and leading defect of the whole| 
arrangement was, to appoint the weak and unsol- 
dierlike Marshal Tessé as chief of the army under 
Philip. He reached Zaragoza in January ; and, 
within a few days after his arrival, ingeniously found 
means to embroil himself with the high-spirited 
inhabitants. Disgusted at an attempt he had made 
to withdraw several Spanish culprits from  theit 
own courts of justice, and subject them to military 
law, they raised some difficulties as to the admis: 
sion of a new French regiment into the city. Th 
Marshal immediately ordered it to force its way 
with fixed bayonets; anda tumult ensued, whiel 
was not quelled without bloodshed. He ther 
proposed (incredible as it may seem) that all the 
other troops should advance and sack the city | 
but, being restrained by the leading men abou 
him, the affray led, at that time, to no further con! 
sequences. He thought proper, however, soo 
afterwards to remove his head-quarters to Pind 
further down the Ebro, where he was again guilt 
of the same barbarous impolicy. Some Frencel 
troops, stationed at Gurrea, having found one 
their lieutenants murdered in his bed, razed th’ 


* Mém. de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 317. | 
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the neighbouring peasantry; and their conduct 
vas openly approved by Tessé.* Every part of 
ais proceedings, in short, displayed the same belief 
on which his government had lately acted with 
heir Calvinists at home, — that havoc and cruelty 
te sure to overbear all opposition, and must finally 
revail.t At the same time, his boldness against 
a unarmed population was remarkably contrasted 
vith his timidity in the prosecution of the war. 
All his letters to Versailles or to Madrid were 
lled with doubts and misgivings: he exaggerated 
ae force of the enemy ; he disparaged his own; he 
‘poke of the difficulties of the march, of the doubt- 
al arrival of supplies, of the fatal results of a 
ulure. According to him, an army in each pro- 
ince would hardly suffice to maintain the waver- 


: 


ag loyalty of the Spaniards ; according to him, the 
‘ege of Barcelona ought not to be thought of, 
bili Valencia, Lerida, and Gerona were first 
bdued. From every thing he foreboded defeat 
ad disaster ; and, in short, he adopted throughout 
je prudent policy of objecting to every plan pro- 
osed by others, and proposing none himself. 
hilip, however, continuing firm in his purpose, 
't out from Madrid, joined Tessé at Alcaniz, on 











* Mém. de Tessé, vol. ii. p. 210. 


+ This belief is strongly shown in the pages of St. Simon. 
er telling us that Las Torres had put a party of insurgents to 
> sword in Aragon, and refused all quarter; “ mais cela,’ he 
ds with surprise, “ n’arréta pas la révolte!” (Mém. vol. v. 
3. ed. 1829.) 
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CHAP. the 8th of March, and entered Catalonia at the 
V. head of more than twenty thousand men. — a} 
en . 

1706. Lord Peterborough, meanwhile, made every 
exertion to withstand the coming storm. His chief 
hopes lay in England; where the Queen and 
Parliament had received the tidings of General 
Stanhope with the highest exultation ; and lent a 
favourable ear to his request for reinforcements. 
An additional supply of 250,000/. was voted for 
the service of Charles*; General Stanhope w 
appointed the English envoy extraordinary at that 
Court ; and was, moreover, directed to lead ti 
Barcelona the fresh troops sent for its relief. As. 
from this period, we shall find him taking a prin: 
cipal part in the war, his life and character, like 
those of its other leading personages, may perhap: 
seem to require some detail. He was grandson 0 
the first Earl of Chesterfield and son of Mr. A 
Stanhope, whom I have already had occasion t 
mention as ambassador to Spain in the days of it 
Charles the Second. Having passed his youth a 
his father’s house in Madrid, he was well acquainte 
with the Spanish language, manners, and feelings 
and thus peculiarly fitted to conduct any publi 
business in that country. For his military studie 
he had found opportunity in Flanders, and a maste 
in Marlborough. His diplomatic talent was tries 
by this most difficult mission to Charles th 
Third at Barcelona. In both departments of wa 





















* Parl. Hist. vol. vi. p. 477. 
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and state affairs, he was considered by his contem- CHAP. 


\poraries as well skilled ; and they saw him at suc- 
cessive periods attain the highest pinnacle of each, 
—being at one time Commander-in-Chief in Spain, 
and afterwards First Lord of the Treasury in Eng- 
land. In both he is admitted to have shown very 
zreat disinterestedness as to personal profit and 
enrichment. Thus, for instance, when directed 
dy his government to conclude, if possible, a com- 
nercial treaty with King Charles, and having at 
“he same time rendered that prince important mili- 
vary services, he was offered, as a recompence for 
‘hese, a grandeeship and estate in Spain, but re- 
‘used them; and only requested that, if any grati- 
ude were felt towards him, it might be displayed 
nm a readiness to adjust and concede the disputed 
irticles of the treaty. Many men accordingly have 
eft a more ample fortune, but few a more blame. 
ess character, behind them. Even now, his high 
jualities are recorded by tradition in the country 
vhere they were most conspicuously shown : his 
tame yet lives in the honourable recollection of 
he Spanish peasantry ; and two of his great-grand- 
hildren, who fought (and one fell) in the late 
?eninsular campaigns, met with frequent enquiries, 
vhether they were any wise related to “ Don 
* Diego Estanop,” the great English general in 
ie War of the Succession. 

_ The promised reinforcements under Stanhope, 
eing much wanted, were eagerly expected at 
varcelona. As they could not, however, be looked 
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for in time for the siege nor be relied on for | 
sustaining it, Lord Peterborough, in their place, | 
devised a most adventurous scheme, which he pro- 
posed to Charles, in a letter from Valencia, of 
the 13th of March.* ‘I confess, Sir,” he says, 
“that I would have your Majesty, in the present 
‘“¢ conjuncture, take a resolution as extraordinary 
‘as that which brought you before Barcelona. I 
“would have your Majesty embark in some ships| 
«TI have prepared for that purpose, and with al 
‘‘ fair wind endeavour to gain the first land you 
“can in Portugal, and then put yourself at the 
“head of our twenty-five thousand men (in good 
<‘ condition), on the borders of the kingdom. The 
«enemy have now but five thousand men in arms 
«on that side of Spain; and with this change o! 
«affairs in our favour, I doubt not but your Ma 
«< jesty will soon arrive at Madrid. Sir, at firs 
« this has an extraordinary appearance ; but thi 
«voyage from Denia to that part of Portugal may 
‘‘ be performed in a week, without hazard ; no ves 
«sels of France being upon this coast. I se) 
“ nothing so great or so secure for your Majesty| 
< But, Sir, the utmost secrecy is necessary ; and 
‘would have nobody trusted but the Portugues 
‘ambassador, whose vanity would, perhaps, bi 
“ touched to see the finishing blow from his ow 
«¢ country. Meanwhile, I would undertake t 
« maintain Catalonia and Valencia, and possibl 


* Printed in Freind’s Account, p. 118. I have abridged it. | 
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“open the way to Madrid. This, Sir, were per- 


h 
‘ haps the finest stroke in politics that any age has 
I produced, as also the least expected; and it 
“might even give the quickest relief to Catalonia, 
“ which would not be so vigorously attacked if 
“€ your Majesty were in person elsewhere.” 

This splendid idea, whatever might be its other 
nerits, had one great disadvantage,—it required 
‘or its execution a bold and active man, and Charles 
vas neither ; but, in place of these qualities, he had 


high degree of passive courage and insensibility 
‘0 danger. Thus, though on the one hand, he did 





Vi 
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Se ES 


jot venture on Lord Peterborough’s scheme, he, 
on the other, firmly withstood his German minis- 
ii who, disguising their own cowardice under 
he convenient mask of loyalty, earnestly besought 
um to secure his precious person by flight. He 


letermined to remain at Barcelona, and share the 


i 


‘ 
F 


j 


| 
A 


| 


ortune of the Catalans, who had hazarded theirs 


‘ao his cause. Nor could he, at first, be induced to 
hink the siege so imminent as keener eyes dis- 


| 
“erned it to be; and when Peterborough sent 


| 
: 


Tessing orders for some of the troops in Lerida to 


| 
| 1arch out, and reinforce those at Barcelona, the 
Ain Prince, believing that Lerida would be first 
| 


tacked, was presumptuous enough to counter- 


| 


jtand them. Thus, the garrison, which, in any 
se must have been very inadequate, hardly mus- 
red two thousand regular soldiers, and was by no 
eans well provided with military stores. Some 
‘me for preparation was, however, afforded them 
| N 2 
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march and delayed the arrival of Tessé; defendec 
every pass where the advantage of the groun 
might atone for that of numbers; and, wheneve 
they retreated, wasted the country, drove away th 
cattle, and poisoned the springs behind them. 

In spite of these repeated obstacles, the Frenc 
army arrived, in the beginning of April, befor 
Barcelona, where it was joined by the Duke 
Noailles with some troops from Roussillon, and 
a squadron of thirty ships under the Comte 
Toulouse. The city was immediately investe 
both by sea and land, and with every prospect | 
success. In this emergency, Charles appealed 
and not in vain—to the religious enthusiasm 
the Catalans. Declaring that he would consult t 
Holy Virgin, and be guided by her judgment, ! 
prostrated himself before one of her images witl 
chaplet in his hand, and exhorted all the cro 
around him to do the same. Shortly afterwar 
he rose from his devotions with an air of joy; a: 
announced, in an inspired tone, that she had g: 
ciously manifested herself to him, attended by t) 
angels; had promised that his faithful Catale 
should never forsake him; and had command 
him to remain amongst them.* The cry of ‘ 
‘s miracle” was now raised with great effect; a 
the monks and the women were, as might 
expected, the most eager in promoting it. ‘I 


x Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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former even flew to arms, and served as soldiers, 
especially the Capuchins, who preserved their reli- 
gious dress, but tied their long beards with ribands 
of their party colour.* The women, too, were 
‘ormed into companies : some working as pioneers ; 
ome guarding posts as sentinels; and others em- 
loyed, more suitably to their sex, in attendance on 
the wounded. An irresistible enthusiasm, in short, 
eemed to pervade all classes, to raise them above 
heir natural level, and to make them capable of 
¢tions which, in calmer times, they would have 
rembled even to contemplate. | 

' Meanwhile Lord Peterborough was hastening, by 
orced marches, from Valencia, at the head of all 
he forces he could muster, but which amounted 
nly to two thousand foot and six. hundred ca- 
alry. With these, and a large irregular body of 
Miquelets under Cifuentes, he took post in the 
1ountains round Barcelona, a few miles in the 
®ar of the French encampment, and began what 
as since been termed in that country a GuERRILLA 
farfare. It was particularly suited to the tastes 

ad talents of that enterprising general, who was 

dle to boast that in two whole campaigns he had 

zarcely ever sent a party of thirty horse upon 

jy action without heading them in person.t He 

arassed the French army with perpetual alarms 

id frequent attacks; cut off stragglers, inter- 


»pted communications, and kept them almost be- 





; 













* San Phelipe, Coment. vol.i. p. 191. 
‘T Freind’s Account, p. 278. 
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sieged within their lines. All this time he himself 
was tormented with absurd and capricious orders 
from the Court of Barcelona, desiring him to force 
his way into the city, and join the garrison. But 
though he refused to make this desperate attempt. 
he contrived —which the other officers had thought 
impracticable — to introduce some succours both 
of men and of provisions. 
Marshal Tessé first turned his arms agains! 
Montjuich, whose late breaches had been but il 
repaired; yet, instead of reducing it, as Loré 
Peterborough had so unexpectedly done, in 4 
few hours, he did not succeed till the twenty-thirc 
day, when its brave commander, Lord Donegal 
was killed, and its garrison compelled to withdray 
into the city. Batteries were then opened agains 
Barcelona itself, and played with great effect upo| 
its walls. A general assault was soon expected 
and Peterborough, finding his army far too weal 
either to raise the siege or do more than m¢ 
lest the besiegers, looked forward with the mo: 
anxious impatience for the arrival of Stanhope 
reinforcements. Unfortunately, the authority ¢ 
that general, during his voyage, was controlled F 
that of Sir John Leake, Admiral of the fleet whic 
conveyed him. An express from him reached Loi 
Peterborough, stating that the fleet was then c 
the Spanish coast; that he had used all possib 
endeavours to prevail upon the Admiral to mall 
the best of his way to Barcelona; but that Leal 
persisted in a positive resolution not to approa‘ 


: 
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the French fleet until the English (though alr eady CHAP. 


! 

‘more than equal to it) had been joined by some 
more ships, which were daily expected from Ire- 
dand, under Admiral Byng. Stanhope added, that 
He would use every exertion to let Lord Peter- 
borough have timely intelligence of the junction, 
and to urge despatch upon the Admirals. Lest, 
Riotrever the communication should be stopped 
py the enemy, he stated, that if the Earl should 
at any time receive a cover, without either address 
ar enclosure beyond a blank page cut in the middle, 
ae might consider this as a certain announcement 
chat the two squadrons had met, and were pro- 
seeding together towards Barcelona. This pre- 
-aution proved very fortunate, as it was afterwards 
“ound impossible, on account of the French cruisers 


ty 


or outposts, to send letters to shore from the fleet 
nthe former manner; but a Spaniard was easily 
sersuaded by Stanhope that he ran no hazard in 
sonveying a piece of blank paper. Accordingly, 
re passed without suspicion, and himself not at all 
ware of the tidings he carried ; and reached Lord 
Peterborough at the time when the danger of Bar- 
belona seemed at its height, and when his desire to 
wert it might soon have hurried him to some fatal 
enterprise. Never, probably, did a mere sheet of 
slank paper produce so strange and sudden an 
fect. The troops were instantly ordered to arms, 
‘nd marched that very night to Sitges, a small 
own on the sea-shore, where Peterborough gave 
orders for seizing and collecting all the fishing- 
| 
| 
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On the second evening, he himself, to the amaze- | 
ment and concern of all his officers, embarked | 
alone with a single aide-de-camp in an open felucca, : 
and put out tosea. He was apprehensive—and the | 
sequel proved how justly—that Admiral Leake | 
would make his appearance before Barcelona with | 
his whole fleet at once; and that his very far supe-| 
rior number of ships would naturally deter the Comte 
de Toulouse from engaging, and induce him to cut/ 
his cables, and steer away for France. If, on the) 
contrary, a part of the English fleet should keep| 
astern, or, rather, should sail beforehand to the! 
eastward of Barcelona, the superiority would, 
appear, at first, on the side of the French, and a) 
battle no longer be declined. And what could 
that battle prove, but a most secure and splendid 
triumph, when the enemy, thus tempted to engage, 
should find their retreat cut off, and themselves en-+ 
compassed with a fleet almost double of their own : 

To attain this glorious object, however, Lord 
Peterborough’s personal presence in the fleet was 
absolutely necessary ; since the Queen’s commissior 
for his full command by sea was limited to the 
occasions ‘‘ whenever he thought fit to go pn 
‘¢ board.” He had therefore determined to brave 
the danger of the French cruisers, and attempt 
under cover of the darkness, to reach the Englis] 
fleet. During the first night, he rowed about i) 
his boat, without success, and was obliged to retur) 
to Sitges; but, on the second, he at length fell 1 
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with one of the men of war.“ When day dawned,” 


“says Carleton, ‘it was astonishing to the whole 


x 


| 
| 


“fleet to see the Union flag waving at the main-top- 
“mast head of this ship. Nobody at first could 
* trust his eyes, or guess at the meaning.” Yet, 
‘notwithstanding all his exertions, Peterborough 
had arrived too late to prevent the disclosure he 
feared. The fleet had already come within sight of 
the French, and its strength been reported to the 
‘Comte de Toulouse, who immediately raised the 
blockade, and put out to sea. Thus was lost the 
opportunity of a most decisive victory; but there 
‘still remained the pleasure and the pride of re- 
lieving Barcelona. Peterborough had _ previously 
left directions with his troops at Sitges to embark 
ki the boats he had collected; and these, together 
with the English fleet, now entered the port of Bar- 
‘celona, and poured forth fresh squadrons of soldiers 
‘to its rescue. 

Their arrival might have been anticipated, had 
the French attempted to storm the city within the 
‘last few days; for the breaches had become prac- 
ticable, and the soldiers clamorous for an assault. 
But the temper of Tessé was of that ill-omened 
kind which does not so much foresee disasters as 
‘produce them, and which imprints its own weak- 
ness on every object around it. He paused, and 
‘enumerated the difficulties and objections, until the 
entrance of Stanhope’s reinforcements settled his 
‘doubts as to an assault; and though Philip and 
several Spanish officers were still anxious to main- 


tain their ground, they were over-ruled, as before, 
} 
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by the timidity of Tessé. Next night they raised’ 
the siege; and, that they might not have to fight 
their way once more through an insurgent popula- | 
tion, they determined, instead of retracing their | 
steps to Zaragoza, to march northwards into Rous- | 
sillon. Here they arrived, after a hasty and} 
harassed retreat, and here Philip found himself 
almost an exile from his own dominions —almost a| 
suppliant in his grandfather’s. Their heavy cannon} 
and their sick and wounded were ignominiously left’ 
behind ; and they were still further disheartened, on 
the very first morning of their flight (the 11th of: 
May), by the gloom of a total eclipse. The sun had} 
been formerly chosen as the device of the House’ 
of Bourbon* ; and its dimness in the heavens at this’ 
critical period was generally thought to forebode) 
the decline of that haughty family on earth. As 
the French withdrew, the first care of Peter-| 
borough was directed to their sick and wounded ;| 
and his generous treatment has been recorded by| 
their gratitude. His next orders were for recasting] 
all the brass cannon which the enemy had spiked ;; 
and each new one was marked with the figure of| 
a sun eclipsed, together with the modest motto, | 
MaGNA PARVIS OBSCURANTUR. | 

The events before Barcelona, which forced King: 
Philip out of Spain, and shook his power to its) 
foundation, did not come singly: some blows; 
still more heavy, were struck from other quarters’ 


* This emblem was invented for Louis the Fourteenth by 
one L’Ouvrier, about 1662. See Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV.,! 
chap. 24. | 
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a his throne. In Flanders, the Duke of Marl: 












only turn to his own former achievements at Blen- 
heim. Antwerp, Brussels, and many other cities, 
immediately opened their gates; and, within a 
few weeks, nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands 
acknowledged Charles the Third for their sove- 
‘reign, and Marlborough for their governor. In 
Italy, the campaign of the French, from which 
ithey had expected great successes, was closed by 
‘the disastrous battle of Turin, in which their 
brave leader, Marsin, and their ambitious hopes, 
fell together. ‘They were driven in confusion be- 
yond the Alps; and the victorious party took pos- 
Wesion of the Milanese, as of the Netherlands, in 
‘the name of Charles. On the side of Portugal, 


; 
military operations were not less important ; 
| 


and these—a part of my subject — must not be 
‘so lightly passed over. ‘The Spanish force on this 
frontier had been reduced to five thousand men ; 
whilst Galway and Das Minas were at the head of 
more than twenty. ‘The two latter were, however, 
embroiled by a discussion of military punctilio. 
‘According to the treaty with Portugal, the troops 
‘of that crown were to have the right in their 
own country; and now they positively refused 
to move one step into Spain, unless the same 
‘honour were allowed them there. Sooner than 
lose their co-operation, the English General com- 
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at Ramillies, so splendid and so complete, that, if 1706. 
we wish to find a parallel to it in that age, we can May 23. 
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plied; yet his conduct, though justified by the) 
exigency of the service, was afterwards voted, in 
the House of Lords, “ contrary to the honour of 
‘‘ the imperial crown of Great Britain.” 

On the part of the Spaniards, the Duke of 
Berwick assumed the chief command at the end 
of March; but could only look on whilst the Allies) 
besieged and took Alcantara, into which he had 
thrown his best infantry, and then advanced along| 
the Tagus. He gave way before them, till they 
reached the bridge of Almaraz, nearly half way 
between the frontier and Toledo, and within a few! 
marches of Madrid. Here, however, they halted, 
because, having received no intelligence of the state 
of things at Barcelona, they were apprehensive lest! 
Philip, after reducing that city, should turn round) 
and encompass them with his victorious army.) 
Galway wished, nevertheless, to push forwards 5) 
but the Portuguese officers thought it imprudent 
to proceed beyond Almaraz, and useless to remam 
there ; and at last they determined, whilst awaiting) 
the news from Barcelona, to reduce some fortress on) 
the frontier.* Accordingly, they began their retreat! 
on the 11th of May, —the very time when Philip) 
was beginning his from Barcelona, — and, march- 
ing to the northward, invested Ciudad Rodrigo, 
It held out for seven days ; and, the Allies having 
soon afterwards been apprised of Lord Peterbo- 
rough’s great. success, took heart, and pushed for- 






_ * See Lord Galway’s Narrative, Parl, Hist., vol. vi. p.943. 
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iva to Salamanca, which Berwick left on their 
‘approach. They then, after some further delay*, 
jbegan their march upon Madrid. Berwick per- 
ered that, with his handful of men, it would be 
quite impracticable to withstand them; and he 
gperefore most earnestly besought the ar in his 
despatches, not to return from Bed feet to his 
capital, which he could only maintain for a few 
days, and must then forsake as a fugitive; but 
rather to fix his station at once in Burgos, formerly 
‘the chief city in Castille, where he might be joined 
by his council and his Court. But Philip showed 
himself regardless of this advice, as of Tessé’s, 
‘who wished him to retire from Perpignan to Paris ; 
\—the object of the French being, it is supposed, to 
have him more completely at ies disposal, in case 
of negotiations for a peace t; and we might admire 
the bravery of the young monarch in rushing so 
eagerly to what was represented to him as the post 
of danger, did not History disclose his real mo- 
tive, —an uncontrollable impatience to rejoin his 


Queen.t Making his way through Pamplona, and 


, 


| 





* This delay is severely animadverted upon in Lord Peter- 
‘borough’s letters to General Stanhope. “ You told me once 
“you wondered at my temper at the retreat of the Portuguese 
(from Almaraz). Though it may seem strange to retire when 
““ there is no pany, I think it more extraordinary not to advance 
i towards a crown.” Valencia, July 13, 1706. MS. 

+ San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol.i. p. 196. Louis wrote to his 
grandson, advising him to proceed to Pamplona, and no further , 
but this letter was not dated till the 29th of May, and Philip 
is ed it at Madrid. 

i t Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 210. 
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travelling with the utmost haste, he arrived at | 
Madrid early in June, and found almost his first 
business there to be the preparations for quitting | 
it again. Money above all was wanted, the trea- 
sury being utterly exhausted. ‘The grandees were 
called upon for a free gift; and many of them de-| 
clared their loyalty in words, but contributed. so| 
sparingly, that they clearly showed their intention | 
of keeping well, if possible, with both sides; and, | 
according to the witty remark of a Spanish lady at| 
that time, resembled that wary devotee, who offered | 
one wax candle to St. Michael, and another to the 
devil.* The Queen went in person to the Ayun-| 
tamiento or town-hall, and made an appeal to the 
magistrates; but could only wring from them six! 
thousand pistoles. In fact, it will be found that’ 
new demands or taxes imposed by a government in| 
moments of extraordinary peril, are almost always| 
unproductive, and serve rather to betray its weak-| 


The councils of state and public tribunals 
now set out on their journey to Burgos, where it: 
had been determined to fix the royal residence. 
The Queen, too, proceeded to that city. ‘‘ After a| 
‘‘ journey of eighteen days,” she wrote to Madame 
de Maintenont, ‘‘ I arrived at Burgos yesterday 
‘‘ evening, much fatigued with rising before day- 
‘‘ break, overpowered with the heat, almost stifled 


* Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 359. 
+ Letter in the Mém. de Noailles, dated July 6, 1706. 
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a wall fell down, and put many people to great 
“hoped, on arriving here, to be more comfortably 
i lodged, but oo hitherto been greatly disap- 
‘pointed. Notwithstanding these hardships, we 
; shall not complain, so that, the King can but pre- 
“vail over his enemies. Unhappily, however, 
f * scarcely a day passes without bringing us the news 
f of some fresh disaster.” Philip himself remained 


t his capital a few days longer, and then joined the 


ioree of Berwick at Sopetran, on the ridge of the 
p uadarrama mountains. He was attended by nearly 
‘Il the nobles able to bear arms; even by those whose 
idelity had lately seemed the most precarious ; and 
vet a decree had been published, permitting all such 
s held no public office to stay at Madrid if they 
dleased. But some men are so fond of bustle and 
igitation, or so proud of trust, that their Prince can 
nore surely rely upon them, in the most dangerous 
isis, than in his fulness of power and prosperity. 
Madrid was now left open to the allied army, 
vhich had, without opposition, crossed the high 
‘aountains which line that city on the north, and 
livide the two Castilles. Their light troops were 
jready hovering before it; and, on the 25th of 
on the advanced guard of cavalry, under the 
Marquis of Sic erde:, took possession of it. Gal- 
vay and Das Minas made their triumphal entry 
he days afterwards; but their reception by the 
! 














ahabitants was cold and sullen. To the Por- 
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tuguese, especially, it was a- glorious hour,—that 
they who but seventy years ago were the subjects 
and vassals of Spain, should now not only assert 
their independence, but enter, as conquerors, the 
very capital of their haughty tyrant! Unfortunately 
for them, their elation at this honour, togethe 
with the incapacity of Lord Galway, prevented 
them from pushing forward and securing thew 
success. It was evidently their part to give Philip 
no respite; to pursue, overtake, and crush his 
scanty forces; and then, if they pleased, sit dowr 
and enjoy their laurels at leisure. Instead of this| 
the Generals took up their own quarters at ease il 
the palace of the Pardo, encamped their troop! 
along the Manzanares, had King Charles the ‘Thirc 
proclaimed in the streets, attempted to re-organiz 
the public tribunals ; and, in short, wasted a whol: 
month in inaction; ‘a halt,” says Lord Peter 
borough, in one of his letters, ‘‘as fatal as Han 
<* nibal’s at Capua.” * 

The evil consequences of their delay did not 
however, by any means, appear at first. Severe 
men of rank and influence declared in their fa 
vour, and the discontent of the people was as ye 
only silently fermenting. ‘The Conde de Oropese 
who had been twice prime minister under Charle 
the Second, together with his son-in-law, the Cond 


* To General Stanhope, Aug. 1, 1706. MS. This is also Be. 
wick’s opinion :— “ Si, au lieu de s’amuser 4 Madrid, ils eusset 
«“ marché tout de suite aprés moi, ils m’auroient infalliblemey| 
“ chassé au de-la de l’Ebre.”  (Mém. vol. i. p. 222 ) 
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de Haro, allowed themselves to be captured and CHAP. 


such as the Conde de Lemos, a the Patriarch of 
the Indies, who had remained at Madrid, openly 
espoused the cause of Charles. Amongst these 
lg the Marquis of Rivas, late secretary to the 
‘Despacno; and it deserves to be recorded to 
his hawourt that, in spite of the most eager solicit- 
ations, and the highest promises, he would never 
swerve from his statement with respect to Charles 
the Second’s will, nor impeach its authenticity ac- 
cording to the wish of the Allies. But it was from 
Toledo that they received their most important 
iecssion of weight, if not of numbers. Toledo 
had for some time been the retreat of the Queen- 
dowager and of Cardinal Portocarrero, those two 
turbulent spirits, who, in the late reign, had stood 
at the head of opposite and angry parties. In 
their exile and retirement, however, their ancient 
sivalry ceased, and they became united together 
by one of the strongest of all human bonds—a 
sommon hatred. The Queen had always been in 
aeart, as in kindred, a German ; and Portocarrero, 
since his disgrace, had loudly inveighed against 
the tyranny of the French agents and the ingrati- 
‘ude of Philip. He forgot that, in thus giving way 
“0 passion, he was demolishing the structure which 
1is own hands had chiefly raised, and, by counter- 
icting the great aim and object of his political life, 
Past destroy its reputation with posterity. Every 
20 
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| 
fl 
| off from Guadalaxara; whilst a few others, 
: 
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onsideration yielded to his thirst for vengeance. 
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No sooner, therefore, did Das Minas send out; 
towards Toledo a squadron of horse, under the 
Conde de Atalaya, than they were eagerly wel-| 
comed by the Cardinal and the Queen. The 
latter cast aside the perpetual sables to which 
etiquette condemns the widowed Queens of Spain, 
and, together with all her household, appeared in 
festival attire. She wrote a warm letter of con- 
gratulation to her nephew Charles, whilst a still 
more solid proof of her regard was conveyed in a 
present of jewels. On his part, Portocarrero, after 
performing a ‘solemn Tr pEum in the Cathedral, 
blessed the Austrian standards in person ; and at 
night the archiepiscopal palace blazed with a joyful 
illumination, and spread forth a costly banquet 1 
honour of the day. Thus might Charles number 
amongst his partisans the powerful primate of 
Spain, and the last link from the long chain of 
Austrian princes. 

A defection in another quarter obtained for 
Charles the best arsenal of Spain, and the last rem- 
nant of its fleets. Oran being then closely pressed 
by the Moors, the Conde de Santa Cruz, who com- 
manded for Philip in Carthagena, had been or- 
dered to proceed thither with two galleys, convey- 
ing a supply of provisions, and above fifty thousand 
dollars in money. But Santa Cruz, already won| 
over by the Austrian party, seized this opportunity 
of betraying his trust, and steered to Barcelona 
with the treasure. Through his persuasion the 
English were induced to send some ships against! 
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Carthagena, and the French garrison to surrender CHAP. 


it without a blow. Soon afterwards, Oran, de- 


‘prived of its expected supplies, yielded to the 
Moors. Thus was lost to both parties of the 
ie a fortress, which they had gained by 
a the genius of Cardinal Ximenes, and which was 


~ endeared to them by his memory.* On another 
_ side, Zaragoza, and indeed, all Aragon, mindful 


| of Tessé’s misconduct, threw off their allegiance 


to Philip, with so much unanimity and quiet, as to 
afford hardly any particulars to history. 

. The Spanish monarchy seemed now within the 
grasp of Charles, although he was very far from 
seizing his advantages with sufficient energy and 
quickness. It appeared as if his late heavy blow 
on the French before Barcelona had been struck 
upon a torpedo, and bereaved not them, but him- 
self, of sense and motion. It was found as difficult 


to make him leave Barcelona, now that it had be- 


come the seat of indolence, as whilst it had been 
the post of danger; yet his continued residence 
there was evidently useless, if not injurious, to his 


service. At first, indeed, there was some report 


of an intended siege of Gerona by the Duke 
de Noailles; and Stanhope was sent to secure 
what he himself truly called ‘“ the barrier and key 
_ * Mariana, Hist. Hisp. lib. xxix. c.18. In his account of 
Oran I am surprised to find this great historian undervaluing the 


gens Maurica edificandi minime curiosa. Had he never heard 


of the Alhambra ? 
Oe 
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_ design, and Stanhope hastened back to his diplo- | 
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“of this country*;” but the enemy had no such | 


matic and military duties. On the retreat of Philip, 
Peterborough had urged the policy of an imme- 
diate advance upon Madrid, whilst it yet lay open 
and defenceless; and he strongly recommended 
the route of Valencia, because that province, being 
already in possession of the Allies, could present 
no difficulties, and cause no delay. A council of 
war, held on the 18th of May, had agreed to this 
project; and it had been determined that_Peter- 
borough and the infantry should proceed by sea, 
and the cavalry by land, to Valencia ; that Charles, 
with his escort, should transfer his head-quarters 
to Tortosa; remain there till the road to Madrid 
was opened to him by Peterborough; and then, 
joining that general, advance with him to the ca- 
pital. In pursuance of this plan, Peterborough 
shortly afterwards embarked, and sailed to Va- 
lencia. On his arrival, the Spaniards, who had 
been making some attempts upon the fortress of 
Xativa, hastily withdrew; but the conduct of the 
Governor-General Basset y Ramos, together with 
his apology for it, are mentioned by the Earl with 
his usual biting irony : — *‘ The English came in 
‘‘ good time: Basset had already two officers of Las 
‘‘ Torres in the place; to be sure, it was only te 
‘let them know how vigorously he would defenc 


* Letter to Secretary Sir Charles Hedges, May 31, 1706 
MS. 
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“it.’* The English general next sent a detach- 
| iment to reduce Requena, the frontier town on the 
road to Madrid, and almost the only obstacle to 
“rea aching it. Requena surrendered, after a short 
“resistance ; ; but all this while Peterborough was 
harassed with absurd and fluctuating instructions 

from the Court of Barcelona, — “‘ a fate,” he after- 
“wards observed, ‘‘ never to be avoided in this 
“service, of which I am more weary than a galley 
_** slave of his oar.” t+ On the other hand, it cannot, 
in truth, be denied that his own fiery and fretful 
_ temper gave others infinite trouble, and raised 
| against himself a host of personal resentments. In 
‘his own words, he ** would be commanded by no- 
id body, and had as little mind to command.” ¢ 
| Want of money, too, added to the difficulties of his 
‘situation, and to the impatience of his temper. « I 
| “see no remedy,” he writes to Stanhope, “ unless 
«TJ can find some way, upon my own credit, to 
| “procure money for the King. I am sure he shall 
) “change his note before I make the experiment, 
“and not use me with such foolish ill-breeding. I 
‘desire you will make him sensible of his usage to 
“me upon this head.”§ Soon afterwards, how- 
heer we find his public spirit predominant. <‘ I 
“am resolved to make one effort more, to see if 
4 any thing can touch a German heart. I have 
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| * Letter to General Stanhope, June 1706. MS. 
| t To Do. July 24, 1706. MS. 
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, t To Do. Aug. 1, 1706. MS. 
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‘“‘ received a good sum of my own: the King and 
‘his troops shall have every farthing of it, and I | 
‘¢ will send it in gold with all expedition.”* | 

Peterborough was now in constant expectation 
of being joined by Charles; but the imsurrection 
of Zaragoza had given a new turn to that prince, or | 
rather to his German advisers, who determined to 
proceed to Madrid, not through Valencia, but 
through Aragon. General Stanhope and the Por- 
tuguese ambassador ‘‘ represented in the strongest 
‘manner we could,” says the formerf, ‘ the 
‘¢ certain delay this must occasion, at a time when | 
‘‘the Portuguese army, and all that wished his| 
‘«¢ Majesty well in Castille, were in the utmost im- 
“‘ patience for his arrival at Madrid; besides the 
‘‘ danger there might be for his Majesty, with so) 
“small a force, to march three hundred miles 
‘‘ through a country which had not declared they | 
“‘ were ready to receive him, and the enemy having 
“ still a great body of horse in Castille.” Lord 
Peterborough wrote to the same effect, but with as 
little success: Charles persisted in his scheme; | 
and from the delay of the land journey, superadded 
to that which had already taken place, did not'| 


* Letter from Valencia, of July 8, 1706. MS. In another | 
letter of July 2, he says, “I think our business done, and to 
‘¢ some purpose,—to put one King out and another in within the 
“year! I want only to relieve the Duke of Savoy, and then 
“to Wills’s Coffee-house in winter!” MS. 

+ Letter to the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, July 3, 1706. MS. | 
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7 his public entry into Zaragoza till the 18th 
of July. He ought to have been, nearly a month 
before, not at Zaragoza, but at Madrid. So 
; Strange, indeed, did his absence from thence appear 
‘at such a crisis, that it gave rise to a report of his 
having died suddenly ; and there were even some 
persons in Castille ready to make oath cf his being 
already embalmed and interred!* It is much to 
be wished that men were as careful and cautious 
in swearing as they usually are in betting on a 
fact! hashes excused his delay to Stanhope by 
alleging that his equipage was not feady to enter 
the capital with becoming state. <‘‘ Sir,” replied 
the General, with great animation, “our William 
-“ the Third entered London in a hackney with a 
« cloak-bag behind it, and was made King not 
““ many weeks after.”t On the other hand, Lord 
‘Peterborough also seems by no means free from 
‘blame for remaining so much longer at Valencia, 
when he knew the English army to be already at 
‘Madrid. We afterwards, it is true, find him assert- 
ing that he had received no regular and direct com- 
/ munication to that effect from Galway or Das 
|Minas; but it can scarcely be doubted that a man 
“$0 distinguished for his early and sure intelligence 
must have very soon known-the occupation of the 


Fire ee 





'  * Somerville’s Queen Anne, p. 141. The prevalence of this 

_ report is mentioned by Lord Peterborough, in a letter to General 

Stanhope, of July 20, 1706. MS. 

; . t Letter from Mr. Walpole to Mr. Robert Walpole, June 23, 
1706. , 
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capital; nor is it denied that, so early as the 6th o 
July, a Spanish officer, despatched by Lord Gal- 
way, passed through Valencia on his way to Bar- 
celona, — without, indeed, any letters to Lord 
Peterborough, but announcing, by word of mouth, 
the taking of Madrid.* However much, therefore, 
Galway’s silence might give ground for sub- 
sequent accusation, it hardly warranted Peter- 
borough’s inactivity and affectation of ignorance, 
at such a crisis, nor ought he to have permitted 
personal slights to overcome his sense of public 
duty. | 

These errors, however, would have weighed but 
lightly in the scale, had not a new and uncon- 
querable spirit of loyalty burst forth in Castille. 
Throughout all history there are few national 
movements more beautiful and striking than the 
manner in which a prince, by no means popular 
when firmly seated on the throne, rallied round 
him the hearts of his subjects by that very evil 
fortune which would commonly have lost them. 
The Spaniards are, indeed, embued more, perhaps, 
than any other nation, with that romantic gene- 
rosity which makes them naturally incline to the 
weak and fallen, and prefer him who must beseech, 
to him who can bestow protection. Their re- 
verence towards the man, once acknowledged as 
their King, is also of a higher and more sacred 


* See Freind’s Account, p- 104; Lord Peterborough’s 
answers, in the Parliamentary History, vol. vi. p. 949.; and 


Mr. Furly’s Journal. MS. 
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pens than ours. The same title, ‘‘ His Majesty,” CHAP. 


is applied by the Spaniards to their God, as to 
‘heir sovereign* : their feeling towards the former, 
is a sort of loyalty ; their feeling towards the latter, 
‘a sort of devotion; and both are inseparably 
mingled in their minds. In addition to these 
‘causes, there was amongst the Castillians (as the 
‘Admiral of Castille had foreseen there would bet), 
a great aversion to any monarch who came to 
them, either from the Catalans, or the Valencians. 
The former they hated, as fierce, and frequent in 
rebellion ; ; and as to the latter, their delicious 
climate and enervating luxuries only excited their 
contempt. It had even become proverbial amongst 
them to say, in a sort of couplet, that at Valencia 
the meat is grass, and the grass water; the men 
are women, and the women — nothing. “The 


__ * Doblado’s (Mr. White’s) Letters from Spain, p.11. The 
‘loyalty of Spanish poets also takes extraordinary flights. When 
‘L was in Spain, I saw in the official Gaceta de Madrid (of Nov. 
3, 1827), an ode commemorating the recent visit of King Fer- 
dinand VII. to Valencia, and declaring that it would be remem- 
‘bered even when Marathon and Salamis should be for gotten | 
ae ee *‘ de Salamina 

’ Maraton y Platea, 

Los destructores heroes celebrados, 

Que hoy la fama pregona, 

Al fin succumbiran, y en el olvido 

p Yaceran sepultados ; 

Y en tanto con aplauso repetido, 

Por siempre sonara de gente en gente 

El nombre de FERNANDO esclarecido !” 
} San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 169. 
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“ continent of Spain,” observed General Stanhope*, 
‘©is now divided into the parties, as formerly into} 
“the crowns, of Castille and Aragon. All the 
“ latter we are possessed off; and, I believe, the 
‘¢ provinces which compose it would be very well 


‘the thing in the world we ought to fear most; 
“ since such a division would render Spain per- 
“‘fectly insignificant in the balance of Europe.” 
Lord Peterborough’s testimony is equally strong. 
« Assure yourself,” he writes at the same time},} 
“that in Castille there is a most violent spirit 
“ aoainst us, which appears to a degree that could 
“ not be believed.” Every town and every village 
rose in arms. ‘The English and Portuguese were 
masters of no more ground than their armies stoo¢ 
upon, and even there had to fear the nightly thrusts 
of the knife. At Salamanca, the Allies had ne 
sooner left the town, than the inhabitants: dis, 
claimed their authority, and levied a body of 
light troops, which hovered on the frontier, and 
cut off their communication with Portugal. At 
Toledo, the people rose in insurrection against 
Portocarrero and the Queen-dowager; tore down 
the Austrian standard, which the latter had hoisted 
on her palace, placed guards at her door, and 
treated her as a prisoner of state. ‘The Andalusians, 
according to the expression of Berwick, did mi- 


x Letter to Lord Treasurer Godolphin, Aug. 11, 1706, MS. | 
+ Letter to General Stanhope, Aug. 1, 1706. MS. 


; 
. 
i 
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gency, and entirely by their own exertions, fourteen 
Becca regular foot, and four thousand cavalr ye 
Poor as were the provinces, they all vied with each 
other in offering supplies of money : the spirit, in 
short, was general; but two more particular in- 
jfances of it may, perhaps, be allowed me. A 
srother of the Conde de Santa Cruz, an arch- 
deacon of Cordova, had no sooner heard the be- 
sayal of the Spanish galleys and treasure to the 
, memy, than he hastened to the baptismal register 
of the city, and tore out the leaf which contained 
ais brother’s name, indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘ May 


acles for the cause*, raising on this sudden emer: 
i: , 8 








‘men.”t At the Court of Philip a country priest 
obtained an audience of the Queen, and offered her 
one hundred and twenty pistoles from a small village 
with only ups same number of houses. ‘* My aoa ia 
ae added, “ are ashamed at not being able to send 
‘a larger sum; but they entreat your Majesty 
‘to believe that in the same purse are one hun- 
‘dred and twenty hearts faithful even to death.” 
‘ The good man wept as he said it,” observes 
rincess Orsini, who relates the occurr ence, ‘and 
‘truly, we wept also as we heard him.’t New 





| * Mém. vol. i. p. 218. 


"+ San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p- 212. Dict. des Cee 
ag 1809, vol. v. p. 103. 


+ Letter to Madame de Maintenon, dated Aug. 12, 1706, in 
he notes to the old edition (1791) of St. Simon’s ee 


Oli lll. p. 239, 
{ 
: 
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levies thronged on every side to the standards 
Philip and Berwick, near Xadraque, which wer 
moreover, joined by the troops of Las Torres fro 
Valencia, and those which had retreated int 
Roussillon. Philip himself shook off, for the tim 
that torpor which usually benumbed his natur 
talents: he addressed the troops with much spiri 
and effect; denied the reports of his intending t 
leave Spain ; and pledged his royal word to die a 
the head of the last squadron that remained faithfu 
to his service. To please the Spaniards, also, Orry 
who had been despatched to Paris, with the crowl 
jewels to raise money, was ordered to remain there 
instead of assuming, once more, that most unpo 
pular character—a French minister of the Spanisl 
finances. 

On the other hand, the allied army had bee 
rapidly thinning at Madrid. The hospitals wer« 
crowded with above six thousand sick; for th 
soldiers had given way to great excesses, in whic) 
they were actively assisted by a part of the femal 
population, entirely, as the Spanish historians asser 
out of loyalty and public spirit.* Seeing thei 
troops thus wasting away, and being impatient t 
join the Archduke, Galway, and Das ‘Minas a 
length sallied forth to meet him. But that prine 
found it no easy matter to proceed from Zaragoza 
all the country beyond that city being in opet 


* See some curious details in San Phelipe, Coment., vol. 
p. 211. 
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ipiirrection, At length he began his’ march 
y Daroca and Molina; sending orders to Pe- 
‘erborough, to begin his at the same time from 
Talencia, so that they might mutually protect each 
ther, and effect their junction on the way. The 
inglish general obeyed, with many severe reflec- 
tons on the absurd delays which had already taken 
lace. “ It is hard,” he observed, ‘ I should 
“be thought mad amongst the rest. After the 
‘ taking of Requena, twenty horse might have 
* gone to Madrid, and all the places were offering 
‘ to acknowledge the King, upon condition I would 
‘ ‘protect them from Miquelets, and the thieves 
‘and rogues bred up under Basset; but now, 
‘ ‘many thousand men were in arms to oppose our 
passing the river Xucar; and they broke down 
“all the bridges, and flung up earth and stoccaded 
‘many passes, and have given us the most warm 
“ and foolish marks of ill-will, and would have 
‘ made it very uneasy for us to pass, but for the 
© | ale which had made many places fordable. 
. That the King must go to Madrid is cer- 
, Bin: ; and as certain, that now, he will be received 
- with nothing but noise. His friends there have 
“become persuaded the deciding stroke is at 
‘ hand, and will, therefore, expect the event of a 
i battle.”* Even the compliments of Lord Peter- 
dorough, at this period of exasperation, have a 
‘inge of bitterness. ‘Thus, on the 2d of August, 


: 








* Letters to General Stanhope, July 13, and Aug. 1, 1706. 
MSs. 
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he again writes to Stanhope — “ I can only t 
“you, that all the comfort I have, when I dra 
‘near your Court, is yourself. I wonder that 
“none of your letters you take notice of havi 
*‘ received the money. I suppose you only wro 
** to get some, and never thought more of it wh 
** received.” | 

No sooner had the Allies left Madrid, than Be 
wick despatched a squadron of horse, under D 
Antonio del Valle, to take possession of th 
capital. Arriving before its gates on the 4th 
August, the very day which had been fixed for tl 
triumphal entry of the Archduke, they fou 
themselves encountered by no opposition ;_ but, 
the contrary, received with the most enthusias 
joy. The people could not be withheld from p 
laging the houses of the chief Austrian partisan 
but all the furniture and other property seiz 
there was publicly burnt by themselves in tl 
streets, to show that their object was to puni: 
traitors, and not to profit by theirspoils.* T 
standards, and the portrait of the Archduke, we 
likewise burnt in triumph at the Puerta del So 
and a few hundred Portuguese, who had tak¢ 
post at the royal palace, were compelled, by wa: 
of provisions, to surrender in two days. On tl 
same 4th of August, Charles and Peterboroug 
marching, the one from Zaragoza, and the oth 


_ * Mém. de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 365., and Lettres Inédites 
Mad. de Maintenon et de la Princesse des Ursins, 1826, voi. i 
p. 326. 
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lees Valencia, met at Pastrana; and next day 
joined the forces of Galway and Das Minas at 
suadalaxara. But, even then, the whole united 
amy could muster no more than eighteen thousand 
eally effective men; while that’ of Berwick had 
acreased to near twenty-two thousand*: and this 
lisadvantage was of course considerably heightened 
y the hostile disposition of the people. Such, 
adeed, seemed to be their unconquerable spirit, 
hat Lord Peterborough from this moment began 
o forebode some great disaster, and, struck with a 
1obleness of mind so much in accordance with his 
wn, declared, that all the force of Europe would 
10t be sufficient to subdue Castille. 

Besides the small number of soldiers, the allied 
amy had, perhaps, a still more heavy disadvan- 
age, —the great number of generals. Galway, 
~eterborough, and Das Minas, (to say nothing 
f the Germans,) might each be looked upon 
$ candidates for the chief command. This, it may 
‘e observed, was precisely the fault which the 
Inglish government again committed in the late 
Rinsular war; when the very same cause led to 
je convention of Cintra, and withered the laurels 
fVimeiro. Galway was the senior officer; and 
ae instructions from England seemed to point 
im out as the intended generalissimo. Neverthe- 
188 he waited on Peterborough, and offered to 
Bec under his orders until his own letter of 


* Despatch from General Stanhope to Secretary Sir Charles 
edges, Aug. 10,1706. MS. 
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recall, which he had already solicited from 
England, should arrive; but Das Minas refused 
to join in the proposal, and in like manner to sur- 
render his pretensions.* The generals, therefore, 
only became still more embittered against each 
other: and discordant deliberations on the future 
were mingled with angry recriminations on the 
past. Lord Peterborough. perceived, also, that he 
had forfeited the regard and confidence of Charles 
who had been greatly incensed at his bitter expos: 
tulations from Valencia. All the instances of his 
peevish and untoward temper had, moreover, been 
urged against him in his absence by the German 
favourites, and other mean retainers of the Court,— 
even by those who had no personal resentments 
against him to indulge, — for the frailties of great 
men form the comfort and delight of fools. He 
found himself treated with disdainful coldness anc 
studied slights, and all his proposals, more especially 
one for the recovery of Madrid, were over-ruled 
It became apparent, that his continued presence ir 
the Spanish army would tend as little to the public 
service as to his own honour and satisfaction. He. 
therefore, availed himself of a clause in his instruc: 
tions, directing him to proceed, whenever it might 
appear practicable, to the assistance of the Duke oo) 
Savoy; and as the subject had been again earnestly 
pressed upon him in his last despatchesT, and Turir 

* See Lord Galway’s Narrative, in the Parl. Hist. vol. vi) 
p. 945. 


+ See Sir Charles Hedges’s despatch, dated June 19, in Dr 
Freind’s Account, p. 133. 
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; 
his determination of hastening to its relief. 

» A-council of war, to deliberate on this commu- 
nication, was held on the 9th of August, in the 
royal palace of Guadalaxara. It is not improbable 
that, in announcing his intention, Lord Peterbo- 
‘rough wished only to enhance his importance, — 
that he expected eager and universal remonstrances 
against his departure, and a promise of cordial co- 
operation if he Stayed. But the late altercations 
had made his presence to be considered by all the 
‘other officers as a burden, rather than a benefit ; 
‘and even those who respected his superior talent 
‘the most justly, felt that, in such a state of mutual 


| 
| 
| 


distrust and irritation, it could not be usefully 
employed. His intention was, accordingly, acceded 
to, with a degree of readiness and alacrity that must 
have severely wounded Lord Peterborough’s vanity. 
To confirm him in his design, Charles intrusted 
him with a commission to raise, at Genoa, a loan of 
100,000/. ; and with the power to mortgage, for 
that purpose, any royal domains of the Spanish 
monarchy. He also pointed out to him the island 
of Minorca, as a most desirable conquest to at- 
sempt on his return from Italy ; and gave him, for 
chat or any other enterprise, full authority over the 
deet. Not a word was dropped, however, of his 
return being expected at head-quarters ; and it 
‘ather seemed to be desired, on the contrary, to 
supply him with sufficient employment elsewhere. 
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more ungraciously acknowledged. 

On the 11th of August, Lord Peterborough set 
out for Valencia, with an escort of only eighty 
dragoons. He had not proceeded far on his jour- 
ney when he received the unwelcome intelligence 
that all his baggage, which was following him 
to Guadalaxara, and which comprised plate and 
other valuables to the amount of above 8,000/,, 
had been. surprised and plundered at Huete.* 
On further enquiry, there appeared every reason 
to believe that the people of that town had 
connived at, if not concerted, the design. Full of 
indignation, Peterborough immediately directed his 
march towards: Huete, with a resolution to burn 
it to the ground. When, however, the clergy an 
magistrates of the place implored his clemency, and 
undertook to make good his losses, he was per- 
suaded to relent from his purpose, and accept their 
compensation ; but though he exacted the full 
value of the stolen property, his noble: spirit dis- 
dained to receive any portion of it for himself. He 
desired that they would send him the amount in 
corn, instead of money, which they most gladly 
complied with; it being much easier for them to 


* Of this misfortune he says himself, “ I bear all other losses 
« patiently, besides my barbs and my cheese. My Lord Gal- 
«way and you had your share. I had eight waggons with 
« good eatables and drink, which I told you I would send you: 
“ but good management can lose meat and drink, barbs, and 
“kingdoms.” To General Stanhope, Aug. 16, 1706, MS. 
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collect the one than the other. The corn thus CHAP. 


acquired would, he knew, be most useful to 


Bt 


‘Charles’s army, which he had left very scantily 1706. 


supplied; and he took measures to have it for- 
warded in cars, furnished for that purpose, to the 
toyal commissaries at the camp. ‘I am apt to 
MK think,” says Captain Carleton, ‘ that the last 
“century can hardly produce a parallel instance 
“of generosity and true public spirit ;” nor will it 
appear less praiseworthy when we recollect that 
she very generals to whom Peterborough sent 
such seasonable succour, were those whom he had 
i0 lately quitted in disgust, and of whom he con- 
seived that he had so much reason to complain. 
[t may serve as a proof that, in many instances at 
‘east, his personal feelings, however strong, were 
subordinate to his public duty. 

Engaged in this affair, and perhaps also in some 
others not of a public nature *, the Earl remained 


* “ While we stayed at Huete, there was a little incident 
in life which gave me great diversion. The Earl, who had 
‘always maintained a good correspondence with the fair sex, 
i hearing from one of the priests of the place, that, on the 
alarm of burning the town, one of the finest ladies in all Spain 
had taken refuge in the nunnery, was desirous to speak with 
her." The nunnery stood upon a small rising hill within the 
town; and to obtain the view the Earl had presently in his 
head this stratagem: He sends for me, as engineer, to have 
my advice how to raise a proper fortification upon that hill 
out of the nunnery. I waited upon his Lordship to the place, 
where, declaring the intent of our coming, and giving plausible 
reasons for it, the train took, and immediately the Lady Abbess’ 
and the fair lady came out to make intercession - that hig 
a Be 
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to Valencia with his small party of horsemen, he 
took up his quarters, for one night, at the little 
town of Campilio, where he received information 
of a most savage act of cruelty committed the 
same day at a neighbouring village. It appeared 
that a detachment of soldiers, just released from 
the hospitals, and marching, under an English 
captain, to rejoin the main army, had been trea- 
cherously attacked, and made prisoners. Several 
of them were then deliberately put to death; 
while the rest, with a still greater refinement of bar- 
barity, were cast headlong, one by one, into a pit, 
and dashed to pieces. At these tidings, Lord Pe- 
terborough immediately gave orders to sound to 
horse; and his soldiers, starting from repose, set 
off with the utmost alacrity to avenge the butchery 
of their comrades : but the murderers, either from 
their own conscious guilt, or from some rumours of 
Peterborough’s pursuit, had already escaped, and 
disappeared. The clothes of the dead soldiers were 
found hidden in the church; but only one man— 
the sacristan—could be convicted of having taken 
part in the outrage. By Peterborough’s orders, he 
was hanged to the knocker of his own door, and 
the village burned to the ground. ‘ After this 





ee ne 


“ Lordship would be pleased to lay aside that design. The 
« divine oratory of one, and the beautiful charms of the other, 
* prevailed ; so his Lordship left the fortification to be the work 
“ of some future generation.” (Carleton’s Memoirs, p. 225.) 
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‘present, ** we were led up to the fatal pit, or hole, 
“down which many had been cast headlong. 
« There we found one poor soldier alive, who, 
“upon his throwing in, had caught fast hold of 
some impending bushes, and saved himself on a 
“little jutty within the concavity. On hearing us 
“talk English, he cried out ; ; and ropes being let 
« down, in a little time he was drawn up, when he 
“gave us an ample detail of the whole villany. 
« Among other particulars, I remember, he told 
i" Meroe very narrow. escape he had in that ob- 
“scure recess. A poor woman, one of the wives of 
“the soldiers, who was thrown down after him, 
ia struggled and roared so much that they could 
“not, with all their force, throw her cleverly in the 
“ middle ; by which means, falling near the side in 
“her fall, she almost beat him from his place of 
“ security.” 

- On his journey, Lord Peterborough wrote se- 
veral times to Stanhope, pointing out what he con- 
‘sidered the best course for the Allies to follow, 
under present circumstances; and adding, ‘ I see 
“no one but yourself that can support ‘this busi- 
“ ness.”* His own feelings of mortification are 
strongly shown in another letter to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, declaring that “the most disagree- 
‘* able country in the world is Spain; their officers 
“the greatest robbers, and their soldiers the 
* To General Stanhope, Aug. 18, 1706. MS. 
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“ greatest cowards: the only tolerable thing your 
“sex, and that attended with the greatest dan-. 
“ gers.”* Two days after the affair of Campilio he 
arrived in Valencia, where he spent a few days in. 
the gaieties of balls, bull-fights, and other enter- 
tainments, as if anxious to conceal from all around 
him, and perhaps even from himself, the feelings of 
mortification that were evidently swelling in his 
breast. He was now on the point of embarking 
for Italy; but, before he sailed, had an opportu- 
nity of performing another public service. Alicant! 
had been closely invested by some English troops 
under General Gorge, and some ships under Ad- 
miral Leake. The town had already surrendered ; 
but the castle still held out, being most gallantly 
defended by Brigadier Mahoni. Peterborough now 
proceeded to Alicant, and by his presence and. 
exertions hastened the capitulation of his ancient 
adversary. He next took into consideration the 
proposed attack on Minorca; but found, to his 
additional mortification, that a new distribution 
had been made of the fleet; and that, in spite of 
his own entreaties and Charles’s letters, one half of 
it was under orders to sail for the West Indies. 
The naval officers, also, jealous of a landsman’s 
authority over them, were most unwilling to con- 
cur with him in any enterprise.t It was therefore 





* This letter is dated in Alicant Road, Sept. 4, 1706, and 
printed in Coxe’s Life of Marlborough. ae 

+ On this business he observes :—* I have done all I could, 
“and will do all I can; but it is very doubtful if with success, 
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‘suspend his views upon Minorca; and he might 
also, perhaps, have relinquished his voyage to 
Italy, as the siege of Turin was now already 
daised. But remembering the penniless state of 
Charles’ s army, and the little weight which would 
attach to his counsels were he again to return to it, 
he determined to proceed, as before intended, to 
‘Genoa, and make his great military genius stoop to 
the negotiation of a loan. Accordingly, he sailed 
from Alicant in September; and with him seemed 
i” depart the good genius of the Austrian cause. 

We must now return from Peterborough’s active 
‘movements to the position of the allied generals 
at Guadalaxara. Since his departure they had to 
strugg gle daily with increasing difficulties. At the 
desire of Das Minas, an attempt was made to re- 
treat on the side of Portugal, and the army moved 
downwards to Chinchon, a village to the north-east 
of Aranjuez; but Berwick, who was now skilfully 
resuming the offensive, interposed between them 
and Toledo. The southern bank of the Tagus 
was lined with large masses of armed peasants 
from La Mancha; the country to be passed was 
mountainous and rugged ; and it seemed impossible 
to overcome such obstacles in the face of an enemy 





‘¢ What can resist the desires of going home, when there is no 
‘“ prospect of plunder, but of winter cruising and service? I 
sent a ship home with the utmost and most pressing arguments 
“for the stopping the West India squadron.” To General 
Stanhope, Genoa, Oct. 7; 1706. MS. 
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so active and vigilant as Berwick. A retreat upon 
Valencia was their only remaining resource; but: 
though its necessity was apparent to the allied 
generals, they remained for some time longer in 
Chinchon, wavering and procrastinating, without 
taking any measures to effect it. One of the most: 
common weaknesses of men is, to hesitate on the ne- 
cessary means, when they have already determined 
on the end. They were often pinched for want of 
provisions from the unfriendliness of the country ;| 
and, owing to the same cause, hardly a straggler 
or small party could leave their camp without 
being seized or murdered. At length they began 
their march from Chinchon, and crossedthe Tagus 
at Fuente Duena, pursued by the troops of Ber- 
wick, and harassed by frequent skirmishes. In 
one of these, some portable copper ovens which 
had belonged to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
but been lost in the next century by Don John 
of Austria in battle against the Portuguese, fell 
again into the hands of the Castillians, and were 
considered as a trophy. The Allies could make 
no stand in Castille; they crossed the bordering 
mountains of Valencia, and took up their winter 
quarters; but Berwick, before he followed their 
example, besieged and reduced, after a short re- 
sistance, the important fortresses of Cuenca, Ori- 
huela, and Carthagena. In all these operations 
he derived no little aid from the talents of Don 
Juan de Zerezeda, whom he represents as, perhaps, 
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hivice he had never slighted without afterwards cap. 


repenting of it. ‘ Thus,” he observes*, * ended 
“this campaign; one of the most singular on 
‘‘vecord, from its rapid changes of fortune. — Its 
“commencement threatened us with total ruin, 
Lt ‘but its close was no less useful than glorious to 
the arms of the two crowns. The enemy masters 
of Madrid—no troops to check them—the King 
‘ compelled to raise the siege of Barcelona, and 
‘hurry back to France ; —all this seemed decisive 
‘of the fate of Spain; and, no doubt, had the 
“enemy known how to profit by their success, 
and pushed their point, the Archduke must have 
‘ been King, without a hope of return for his 
‘Catholic Majesty. But the glaring faults of their 
“generals, together with the unparalleled fidelity 
‘of the Castillians, gave us time and means for 
‘ regaining the upper hand, and driving them back 
‘again. The two armies made (if I may use the 
‘expression) a tour round Spain. They began 
“the campaign near Badajos, and, after traversing 
“both the Castilles, closed it in the kingdoms of 
* Valencia and Murcia, at the distance of an hun- 
“ dred and fifty leagues. We occupied eighty-five 
“camps; and though no general battle took place, 
‘ we obtained the same advantage from our marches 
“as from a victory; making altogether ten thou- 
« sand prisoners.” 

_ From the borders of Valencia, Philip himself 


| 
* Mém., vol. i. p. 238 and 249. 
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returned (as also his Queen from Burgos) to 
Madrid, where his reception by the people was’ 
as warm as might have been expected from their 
late devotion to his cause. The council of Castille 
had already begun to institute proceedings against 
those who had taken any principal part in behalf 
of the Archduke; and the conduct of Philip on 
this occasion (towards the powerful at least) was 
marked by moderation. A short imprisonment 
was allowed to expiate the fault of the Conde de 
Lemos, and other influential grandees. Portocar 
rero was forgiven at once; not so much, perhaps, 
from his great age and services, as from the diffi- 
culty of dealing with a Cardinal and Primate in 
such a country as Spain. The Queen-dowager was 
respectfully advised to withdraw from a scene of 
so much danger and disturbance ; and was accord- 
ingly conveyed to Bayonne, where she lived for 
above thirty years in a very equivocal state, be- 
tween a sovereign and a state-prisoner ; and being 
then permitted to return to Spain, died at Guada- 
laxara. Her uneasiness, during the greater part o 
her exile, was embittered by comparing it with the 
power and prosperity of her nephew Charles (then 
Emperor), for whose cause she was banished. With 
some persons it may be doubted, whether they 
suffer most pain from their own adversity, or from 
their relations’ good fortune. | 
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Wane the Court of Philip was returning to 
Madrid, that of his rival at Valencia was torn by 
aternal factions. Charles had always been mainly 
guided by a few Germans, of great arrogance, and 
io military knowledge; alternately bursting with 
oresumption, or benumbed with fear; and, accord- 
ing to an attentive observer, ‘“ understanding no ar- 
“ gument but ready money.”* The worst of all these 
was Zinzerling ; and Charles having resolved about 
chis time to LAs a confidential agent to England, 
seneral Stanhope congratulated himself on having 
directed his choice to this person; ‘ thinking,” he 


says, ‘it would have been of the greatest service. 


“to have Zinzerling employed where he could 
‘do the least hurt.”t The place of Zinzerling 
n the favour of Charles, was, however, speeedily 
md as unworthily filled by Count Noyelles, a 
man of great family{t, and some talents for war, 
out with no other spring of action than a low 
md unprincipled ambition. His great object at 


; * General Stanhope to Lord Treasurer Godolphin, March 8. 
707. MS. 

_ t+ Letter to the Lord Treasurer, Oct. 5. 1706. MS. 

_ $ I find the name honourably mentioned as of note in 1499. 
jee Barante, Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne, vol. vi. p. 58. 
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ar this time was to obtain an independent military 
—_» command; and for this purpose he unceasingly 
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urged the division of the army, well knowing 
that he should never be appointed to direct the 
whole. Disgusted at these and many other cabals, 
and but little able to check them, Lord Galway 
gradually withdrew from interference, and regretted 


hands. General Stanhope earnestly requested to 
be recalled; and advised that Prince Eugene 
should, if possible, be sent to command in Spain, 
as the only man whose authority could control this 
host of private interests and jarring pretensions. 
This the English Government could or would not 
do; but they despatched to Spain a fresh fleet, 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and some thousand 
men of reinforcements, headed by Lord Rivers. 
On the other side, the King of France als 
determined to send considerable supplies of men 
and money into Spain. Berwick was still to 
command the forces; but as it seemed desirabl 
that they should be animated by the presence 
of some Prince of the House of Bourbon; an 
as Philip was detained at Madrid by tenderness 
to his Queen, who was now pregnant for the first 
time, Louis allowed the Duke of Orleans to set 
out for Spain, with the title of General. This 
Prince (afterwards Regent of France, in the mi- 
nority of Louis the Iifteenth, ) having shared in the 
defeat of Turin last year, was eager to efface the 
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stain and repair the loss of that battle. But, since 
the last campaign had annihilated one French army 
n Italy and another in Flanders, Louis found it 
aecessary, while supporting Spain, to limit very 
nuch his exertions in both these quarters, and 
seep entirely on the defensive. In the course of 
february, he concluded a treaty with the Emperor, 
oy which all the fortresses of Lombardy, still held 
vy the French or Spanish troops, were to be given 
1p to the Austrians, and the garrisons allowed to 
eturn to France. ‘Through this means his armies 
vere recruited by twenty thousand veterans; but, 
m the other hand, the Allies were left undisputed 
nasters of Northern Italy, and enabled this sum- 
ner to attempt two objects they had very much at 
neart, the siege of Toulon and the conquest of 
Naples. In the former, the difficulties of the 
sround, and the brave resistance of the French, 
»bliged Prince Eugene, as formerly the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, to retire with considerable loss. 
But the latter was effected with great ease by 
seneral Count Daun, at the head of only ten regi- 
nents. They were received by the Neapolitans 
vith their usual instinct of submission, and in- 
‘ffectually opposed by the Spanish Viceroy, the 
Duke of Escalona, who could only, with some 
Tusty troops, throw himself into the fortress of 
Jaeta. The whole kingdom was then reduced 
vithout a blow; nor was the capitulation of Gaeta 
very long Sr Aa Orbitello, a Spanish strong- 
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hold on the coast of Tuscany*, which had been 
drained of soldiers for the defence of Naples, sur 
rendered also in the course of the autumn; and 
Majorca had previously declared for Charles, partl 
from an internal insurrection, and partly from 
the appearance of Admiral Leake with a squadro 
on its coast. Thus, of all the possessions of th 
Spanish monarchy in Europe, none but Sicily. 
Sardinia, and Minorca still acknowledged th 
authority of Philip. 

Meanwhile Lord Peterborough, in Italy, hac 
entered into a fresh field of plans and negotiation 
with the Duke of Savoy, and had succeeded it 
raising at Genoa the expected loan. With this h 
now reimbarked for Spain. He appeared, how 
ever, at Valencia without any public character 
and though in the last year he had filled the 
triple office of Commander in Chief, Joint Hig! 
Admiral, and special Ambassador, he was noy 
only, he said, a volunteer in Spain. By this time 
too, the ministers in England, worn out with hi 
perpetual complaints of ill-usage, and the mam 
proofs of his fretful and vexatious temper, bega 
to doubt whether these did not overbalance hi 
ereat and manifold abilities. "They not only pr 
tested the Treasury Bills he had drawn at Genoa 
on the plea that they were contracted on exorbitan 


* Archdeacon Coxe makes a strange mistake in geography 
when he speaks of “ the capture of Susa and Orbitello, tw: 
& fortresses which closed.the passage of the Alps!”  ( Memoir 
of the Bourbon Kings, vol. i. p. 404. 8vo ed.) 
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lainis, but required him to return to England, and 
ewrer for several parts of his conduct, more espe- 
sially for leaving the army at Guadalaxara. To 
‘his was most unjustly and unreasonably ascribed 
‘he subsequent disastrous retreat upon Valencia : 
‘or, when any two events, however unconnected, 
ake place in close succession, men are very prone 
0 look upon the one as the consequence of the 
yther. 

_ Having anchored at Barcelona on the 27th of 
ember; Peterborough proceeded to Valencia 
wland. His letters at this period are full of bit- 
lerness. “ Being,” he says to Stanhope, “ incom: 
* moded in my foot, I am now travelling the pace 
* of a Spaniard —I mean, of one ae is not going 
‘ to rob, nor flying from the enemy.” And again: 
hI have had a short account of affairs, in a letter 
‘from you; but I expected that things could not but 
* go DE MIEUX EN MIEUX, when once so disagree- 
‘able and useless a person as myself was out of 
‘the way.” * He reached Valencia on the 10th of 
anuary, and found himself greeted by a warm and 
ordial reception from the Court. In his absence 
te want of his abilities had been felt, and the 
etulance of his temper been forgotten, by Charles. 
‘ount Noyelles, too, anxious to secure his good 
‘ord in England, and hoping to engage him in 
tious opposition to Lord Galway’s regular au- 
, 


* Letters to General Stanhope, Jan. 6 and 9, 1707, MS. He 
ds, «I intend to mortify you with the account of my happy 
‘days in Italy ; of the nights we will say nothing.” 
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thority, paid him the most devoted attentions. H« 
took part in several councils of war at Valencia 
especially one, on the 15th of January, when al 
the general officers gave their opinions in writing 
That of Peterborough was entirely for the de 
fensive. Considering the spirit of the Castillian 
the great preparations of the French, and the su 
periority of the enemy, more especially in cavalr 
he strongly deprecated any direct march upo 
Madrid —a city which, if recovered, could hardl 
be retained, —and a march which would probabl 
lead to an unequal and disastrous battle on th 
way. He thought it quite sufficient for the Allie 
at that time, to hold their ground in Aragon an 
Valencia; whilst the enemy’s cavalry would wast 
away for want of forage, or be recalled to rep¢ 
the invasions of Provence and Artois, and whil 
new faults in the government would cool th 
Castillian zeal in its behalf. This advice deserve 
particular attention, from the daring and adver 
turous character which Lord Peterborough had ¢ 
often shown, and which would not incline him 

propose defensive measures, did he not see the 
necessity, and understand (how few Generals d 
both!) the proper season for caution as well as th 
proper season for boldness. A counter-plan wa 
however, proposed by General Stanhope. He saic 
that the Queen had not sent over such considerab 
forces to pine away as garrisons, or hide themselv« 
behind entrenchments; and that, as her Majesty 
envoy, he must protest against their employmen 
or rather theie non-employment, in this manne 
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Such timid counsels would not only damp their CHAP. 


present zeal, and prevent their future exer- 


ions, but would lose them the affections of the 
Aragonese, the Valencians, and the Catalans, and 
nduce these to join their brother Spaniards. How 
sould they defend the long line from the Pyrenees 
o Murcia, without great division of forces; or how 
ould this division be made, without exposing them 
0 be beaten in detail? But if, on the other hand, 
hey should attack Berwick as soon as they re- 
eived their expected reinforcements, and before 
he arrival of his, they might probably defeat him. 
Phey might then push forward to Madrid, establish 
he King with such an army as should be able to 
aintain him there, try the effect on the public 
aind of his personal appearance in his capital, and 
je joined by the Portuguese from the Estremaduran 
‘ontier. In the opinion thus given, Stanhope was 
apported by the wishes of the people in England, 
vho were all at this time crying out for offensive 
perations, and also by the wishes of the Govern- 
tent, as afterwards expressed in both the Cabinet 
ad Privy Councils. Lord Peterborough, at a sub- 
‘quent period, inveighed, with some severity, 
zainst both of these. ‘I have heard a distinction,” 
2 observed, ‘“‘ between the Cabinet Council and the 
Privy Council: that the Privy Counsellors were 
‘Such as were thought to know every thing, and 
knew nothing, and those of the Cabinet thought 
nobody knew any thing but themselves.’”* On 
| * Parl. Hist., vol. vi. p. 974. 
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CHAP. his part, he might urge, in favour of his defensive 
VI. system, not only the personal inclination of Charles 
1707. but the much more weighty opinion of Prince Eu- 
gene, with whom he had conferred upon the subject 

in Italy. The opposite arguments, however, pre. 
vailed with the Marquis Das Minas, Lord Galway. 

and nearly all the others at the councils of war; s 

that Stanhope’s plan, after some further discussions 

was finally resolved upon. The debates on thi 
occasion (always eager, and sometimes angry, ) be 
tween Stanhope and Peterborough, led to an entir 
dissolution of their former friendship, and they 
became from this time, personal as well as politic 
enemies.* Lord Peterborough continued manfulh 

and ably to struggle against the intended schem . 

but did not remain at Valencia long enough to b 

hold its execution. Having received, at this time, hi 
letters of recall, he embarked, on the 14th of Marcl 

on board the Milford man of war (commande 

by one of Stanhope’s brothers), and, touching 1 

his way at Barcelona, landed again in Htaly.t Fro 
thence he took his route through Germany ; trav 

ling leisurely, and visiting the camp of the Kin 






* In a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, printed in Coxe 
Life, vol. iii. p. 229, 8vo ed., 1820, and dated July 22, 17C 
Lord Peterborough imputes to Stanhope the whole responsibili 
of the councils of war, as having been the chief to urge offensi 
operations. “I cannot,” he says, ‘¢ but think Mr. Stanhopy 
“ politics have proved very fatal, having produced our misfc 
“ tunes, and prevented the greatest successes.” 

+ Mr. Furly’s Journal, MS. Lord Peterborough’s letter 
recall was dated Jan. 14, probably O.S. 
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f Sweden in Saxony, and not reaching England CHAP. 


till the autumn. “TI have overcome,” he said, 
_ “all my enemies but lies; and these I have papers 
“enough with me to defeat.” No public enquiry 
on his conduct took place at that time; but some 
-years afterwards, when the losses at Brihuega and 
‘Villa Viciosa had excited a great clamour in the 
_countr y, it was brought before the House of Lor ds, 
and thoroughly examined. After long enquiry and 
} |discussion, the House resolved, — “ That the Earl 
“of Peterborough, during the time he had the 
honour of commanding the army in Spain, did 
“ perform many great and eminent services : ; and 
: ‘if the opinion he gave in the council of war at 
1 Valencia had been followed, it might very pro- 
it bably have prevented the misfortunes that have 
“happened since in Spain.” Undoubtedly, Lord 
‘Peterborough most fully deserved all public praise 
and Boiour for his bold achievements, his generous 
disinterestedness, and his honest counsels. Yet it 
‘Must not be concealed, that the vote of the House 
‘of Lords, on this occasion, may be traced, in 
‘some degree, to party feeling, as well as to public 
‘gratitude; and was intended as a slur upon 
the Duke of Marlborough, to whom a similar 
expression of thanks had been previously refused. 
‘Such votes are always most specious in outward 
Show ; they never fail to bear the stamp of deliber- 
ative iain A but it is the part of the historian to 
strip these proceedings of their smooth and glossy 
| ae 
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surface, and to lay bare the secret sinews by which 
the body politic is really moved. i | 
But whether the decision of the council of war at 
Valencia be thought wise or unwise, a resolution | 
was now taken by Charles, which would have been | 
quite sufficient to mar the most skilful combi- 
nations. At the moment when a battle was likely 
to be risked, requiring not only the personal pre- 
sence of the sovereign, but the assemblage of as 
many troops as could well be directed to one point, 
at this moment Charles determined to set off for 
Barcelona, and take with him several thousand 
Dutch and Spanish soldiers. His pretext was the 
necessity of maintaining the Catalans in order ; his_ 
motive, disgust to find himself debarred from con- 
trolling and directing the military movements. All 
the foreign generals, as well as his own ministers, 
remonstrated, in the strongest and most unanimous 
manner, against this senseless freak, except Count 
Noyelles; who, because he was disappointed in the 
command of the army, seemed determined, said 
Stanhope, that no other general should have any 
army to command. But representations and en- 
treaties proved alike unavailing. In fact, the most 
absurd projects or opinions are always the most dif: 
ficult to counteract; for, being only founded on 
caprice, and upheld by obstinacy, every argument 
falls powerless upon them. All that could be 
drawn from Charles was a sort of vague promise to 
return and put himself at the head of the army, as 
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‘Madrid. His departure for Barcelona obliged 
Stanhope, as the British minister, to follow him, 
_and remain pent up with him in that fortress, 
Instead of taking, as he had intended, an active 
‘share i in the campaign. 
_ Another unfavourable circumstance was the 
‘slowness of Lord Galway. The reinforcements of 
‘Rivers had landed at Alicant early in February ; 
ivet, instead of joining them at once, and attacking 
Berwick before any of his had reached him, it was 
not till the beginning of April that Galway and 
\Das Minas took the field. After destroying the 
enemy's magazines at Yecla and Caudete, they laid 
siege to the castle of Villena; but finding that 
erwick was close at hand, a not aware that 
‘most of the troops from France had already ar- 
rived, they determined to give him battle. For this 
purpose they marched down to the veca or plain 
of Almanza, where they found Berwick encamped. 
The Duke of Orleans was not there: he had, in- 
deed, left Paris some time before : but, instead of 
‘ollowing the disinterested advice of Berwick, and 
oroceeding straight to the army, he had made a cir- 
suit through Madrid, to see the King and Queen. 
His absence, however, did not make the Marshal 
ess willing to engage; and it had mainly tended 
0 mislead the allied generals as to the enemy’s 
orce,—they supposing that the reinforcements 
vould be headed by the royal Duke in person. 
The Allies arrived in front of Berwick on the 
Q3 
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memorable 25th of April: their own soldiers, 
wearied with a long and early march that morning, 
and the French, on the contrary, fresh and ready 
for action. Both parties speedily drew out their 
lines in battle array. It was thought remarkable 
that neither of the princes for whose crown the 
were contending, though both i the prime o 
manhood, and both in Spain, should be present at 
this battle ; and it seemed a still greater singularit 
that the French army should be commanded by ar 
English and the English by a French general 
Through the secession of Charles to Catalonia 
there was not, under Galway and Das Minas, : 
single Spanish division * : they had also sufferec 
considerable losses from sickness and desertion | 
and their whole effective force did not amount t 
twelve thousand foot and five thousand cavalry 
Of the French army the precise strength is mor 
difficult to ascertain ; being but loosely stated, b: 
its number of squadrons of horse and battalions 
infantry, and these being by no means always un: 
form; but as they altogether amounted to on 
hundred and twenty-eight f, I think that we cannc 
possibly compute it at less than twenty-five thou 


* Earl of Galway’s Reply. Parl. Hist., vol. vi. p. 986. 
- t Fifty-two battalions and seventy-six squadrons. See Quinc 
(Hist. Mil. vol. v. p. 400), who gives also the names and order 
battle. A Spanish historian of the same party (San Phelipe 
speaks of the army of Berwick, very shortly after the battle, : 
thirty thousand strong. (Comentarios, vol. i. p. 239.) F 
the English and Portuguese numbers, we have in some degr 


oficial details. 
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oo national exaggeration, represent the infan- 

try as equal. Berwick ed his army in a double 
The : the French cavalry to the left, under Count 
Mivarey ; ; the Spanish (partly royal guards) to the 
tight, under the Duke of Popoli; and himself, 


commanding the joint infantry, in the centre. By 





_this distribution he expected to make the most of 


his superiority of cavalry on the bare and open 
plain, where the battle would be fought. He left 
‘the town of Almanza on his rear ; and obtained for 
2. of his wings the oars of a little rising 
‘ground, the right being, moreover, protected by 
a small ravine. On the other side, the allied 
generals, to supply their want of cavalry, placed 
on the wings battalions of foot alternately with 
"squadrons of horse. Das Minas commanded the 
‘centre of infantry ; and the right was committed 
Ihe the Conde de Atalaya, another Portuguese. 
Galway took up his station on the left; but, 
wishing to leave himself more scope for his move- 
_ments against the enemy, did not assume its 
particular command, and gave it to Lord ‘Ty- 
tawley. His own character —a brave soldier, but 
_a feeble general — made him always feel more at 
‘home in battle than in council; and the active 
"spirit of Das Minas, so long repressed by the 
_sluggishness of his colleague and of his own Por- 
tuguese officers, now burst forth with all its 
natural fire. 
| Q 4 
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The battle began, about three in the afternoon 
by a bold attack from Lord Galway on the Spanisl 
right. He succeeded in dislodging them fron 
the height in their front, which they had fortifie 
with a battery; but a desperate charge of th 
Spanish horse regained possession of the groun 
and drove back the assailants in disorder. The 
were protected, however, by the timely interpo 
sition of some English infantry ; and, rallying, pre 
pared for a second onset. Meanwhile, in the centre 
victory seemed to declare for the Allies. Da 
Minas made the greatest personal exertions, suc 
as are seldom to be seen in a man of his advance 
age or high military rank: he was here —there 
every where — almost at once. His mistress, wh 
had followed him in this campaign, and wore < 
soldier’s dress, was killed fighting by his side 
Through his spirited example, and the more stead 
courage of the Dutch and English infantry, th 
first line of the Spaniards was broken ; the seconc 
already wavered; and two English battalions. 
piercing through it, reached the very walls of Al 
manza. But, at this critical moment, the genius 
and the firmness of Berwick were displayed. He 
re-formed his broken ranks ; once more presentec 
a firm front to the enemy; and despatched th 
Chevalier D’ Asfeld with a fresh brigade to succour 
the right wing, and repel Lord Galway’s second 
charge. With this aid, the Spanish right not only 
withstood the attack, but returned it, and became 


the assailants themselves. In this fight, Galway 
i 
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eceived two sabre cuts on the face, above the 
es, which for some time disabled him from com- 
wanding, and exerted an unfavourable influence 
‘n the fortune of the day. His body of horse was 
compelled to give way, and Popoli, improving this 
dvantage, pursued them with great slaughter. 
’m the other wing, D’Avarey had been but feebly 
acountered by the Portuguese cavalry ; and having 
sicceeded in putting them to flight, he immediately 
umed against the centre, whose flank was thus 
jatirely exposed. Its left flank, at the same time, 
vas laid bare by the repulse of Lord Galway: Ber- 
‘ick pressed it in front; and it was, therefore, on 
“most every side, hemmed in and beset with ene- 
ties. The usual firmness of English soldiers did not 
ere forsake them ; they fought with unabated 
solution : but at length, the Marquis Das Minas 
cing severely wounded, and obliged to leave the 
m, the defeat became irretrievable. On that wide 
id naked plain, and against such a force of cavalry, 
: almost impossible for infantry either to rally 
Ath success, or retreat with safety. Count Dohna, 
ne of their generals, cut his way through the 
1emy with thirteen battalions, and took post on 
-€ neighbouring heights of Caudete ; but was com- 
‘led, by want of provisions, to lay down his arms 
ve next day. Nearly all the rest of the foot were 
cher taken prisoners or put to the sword, hardly 
cht hundred of them making good their retreat, 
he cavalry, (part of which had not fought as gal. 


itly,) suffered far less from the unfavourable na- 
t 
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ture of the ground ; and about three thousand fi 
hundred of them kept to the standards of Das Min 
and Galway, and escaped from the fatal plai 
Retreating with headlong speed, they did not thin 
themselves safe till they had reached the Ebro, a 
found themselves behind the ramparts of Tortos 
They left above four thousand men dead upon tl 
field, and twice as many prisoners; while the loss 
the Spaniards scarcely amounted to two thousan 
The victory was most complete: all the bagga 
and artillery (twenty-four cannon) was taken, t 
gether with one hundred and twenty standar 
bearing the arms of almost every nation leagu 
against France and Spain, besides those of the i 
surgent provinces of Valencia, Aragon, and C 
talonia. So large was the booty, that for some da; 
after the battle, a horse might be purchased in tl 
camp of Berwick for one dollar, a coat for fiftec 
French pence, and a musket for five. 

Such was the famous battle of Almanza, one 
the most decisive and disastrous ever fought. 
England it raised up a storm of indignation agai 
Galway; his military incapacity was alternat 
reviled and ridiculed; and, in allusion to his bir 
and to that of Berwick, it became usual to prop 
an ironical health at table to the brave Engli 
general who had defeated the French.* At t 
Court of Charles, in Barcelona, it will hardly — 
believed that feelings of gratified pique ro 


* Hist. of Europe for 1707, p. 184. 
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ppermost at the first news of the defeat. “ At 
‘the beginning,” writes General Stanhope*, ‘ be- 
+ fore the greatness of our loss was thoroughly 
known or believed, those who have most power 
at Court seemed rather to be pleased than other- 
"wise. Since they know the greatness of it, and 
“ have been made apprehensive of its consequences, 
‘they are stunned, and have been in a profound 
k lethargy.” At Madrid, on the other hand, Philip 
ont in triumph to the church of Atocha the stand- 
- taken from the enemy ; and further celebrated 
he event by the grant of especial privileges to the 
own of Almanza, and by the construction on the 
e of a very small pyramid, still remaining, an 
mnworthy monument of so great a victory. To 
iis successful general he showed his gratitude 
y creating him Duke of Liria, and a grandee of 
jpain; dignities which Berwick afterwards trans- 
erred to his second son. It may not be unde- 
erving of mention, that, in the year 1719, this son 
ound himself a general officer in the Spanish 
my, and opposed to his father, who commanded 
he French; the two nations being then at war. 
Vith his ats and characteristic sense of honour, 
Berwick wrote an earnest letter to Liria, exhorting 
tim to do his duty against himself. 
|The Duke of Orleans reached the Spanish 
‘amp the day after the battle; deeply grieved at 
‘ot arriving in time to direct its operations and 


* Letter to Lord Galway, May 9, 1707. MS. 
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to gather the easy fruits of success. “The who 
kingdom of Valencia was lying prostrate ath 
feet; the broken troops of Galway and Das Min 
having retreated to the Ebro. The Dukes 

Orleans and Berwick marched by Bunol, straigl 
to the city of Valencia, and were met on their rou 
by its magistrates, bearing its keys, and the submi 
sion of its inhabitants. It was accordingly entere 
without resistance, by their vanguard, under Do 
Antonio Del Valle, the same who had retake 
Madrid. Seeing that there were no further diff 
culties to overcome in this quarter, the Duke 
Orleans left Berwick to complete the conques 
and hastened back to Madrid, and from thence t 
Tudela, to invade and subdue likewise the kingdo 
of Aragon. Only three places of note in Valer 
cia still continued to hold out,—the fortresses « 
Denia, Alicant, and Xativa. The two forme 
might be succoured by sea; but the latter, bein, 
inland, was closely invested on all sides by a larg 
force which Berwick sent against it, and intruste 
to the command of Asfeld. It was a city of grea 
antiquity, with a Moorish castle, whose strengt. 
had been tried in frequent sieges, and the birth 
place of that celebrated painter, known to th 
Spaniards by his real name of Ribera, and to us b 
the strange corruption of Spagnoletto. On thi 
occasion it was defended by the disciplined valou 
of six hundred English, and the enthusiastic reso 
lution of the people. The numbers of the Frenc! 
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[ 
: rere overwhelming: they soon made breaches in 
ne outer walls, and effected a lodgement in the 
, in spite of the most obstinate resistance ; 
at the inhabitants then threw up across the 
‘reets fresh entrenchments, against which it was 
ain et to bring cannon. ‘ These mad- 
‘men’ * (so Berwick ate them) continued to fight 
om street to street, and from house to house, 
ithout a hope of success, but with a fixed deter- 
‘imation not to yield. They disdained repeated 
Ters of capitulation, and, in praising their “ unri- 
valled bravery and firmness,” I do no more than 
rote the very words of their angry but admiring 
femies. * At length, fifteen days from the fanat 
vestment, and eight from the entry of the French 
to the town, the remaining houses were carried 
vord i in hand. A dreadful (perhaps an unavoid- 
ie) carnage ensued, without distinction of sex or 
‘e; and the priests, who had shared in the defence, 
ared also in the bloodshed which concluded it. 
he people, indeed, made no attempt to shun their 
‘e, and never asked for mercy. The survivors 
treated to the outer inclosure of the castle; but 
is too was speedily forced; and the English sol- 
oF, shut up in the inner works, were reduced by 
2 slow but sure progress of blockade. They 
crendered, on the express condition of being 
‘ayeyed to Catalonia;—a condition which was 
amefully violated. ‘The fate of the town itself 


tt 
hints 


: 


* Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 258. 
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shall be told in the words of him who inflicted | 
‘“« To strike the minds of the people with terroj 
says Berwick, ‘and prevent similar obstinacy | 
‘‘a severe example, I gave orders to have Xat 
“totally razed to the ground; leaving nothi 
‘‘ whatever standing but the principal chure| 
‘©and I sent all the inhabitants into Castille, w) 
‘* strict injunctions never to return into their nat 
‘ country.”* Such rigour may be considered 
additional proof, not only of the harsh perso1 
character of Berwick, but of the barbarous pol 
of the Court of Versailles; the same which h 
once so coolly commanded the whole Palatinate} 
be laid waste with sword and fire. <A fitting | 
strument for the severity of Berwick was found 
Asfeld: he showed himself as relentless in peat 
as brave in war; and, according to the empha 
expression of a writer of his own party, thé 
seemed scarcely trees enough in the province | 
hang the victims of his vengeance.t The v4 
name of Xativa was destroyed; for when, so! 
time afterwards, the King of Spain granted led 
to rebuild the town, he imposed on it the ; 
pellation of his patron saint, San Felipe; and if 
called so to the present day. | 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Orleans was invadi 


* Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 258. From the present | 
pearance of Xativa (Inglis’s Spain, vol. ii. p. 320.), there is sc 
reason to doubt whether the orders of Berwick, for razing 
town, were completely executed. | 

+ San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 266. | 
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the kingdom of Aragon; which, like that of Va- CHAP. 
lencia, was overrun without a blow. The Conde A 
de Puebla, the Viceroy, together with allthe foreign 1707. 
‘or native troops, withdrew at his approach ; and so 

isy was his progress, that it hardly admits of 

tails. One circumstance, however, connected 

ith the surrender of Zaragoza, seems so strange 

\d improbable, that, though recorded by a man of 

such undoubted veracity as Berwick, and though 

he assures us that he learnt it from all the chief 
nagistrates of Zaragoza, I cannot persuade my- 

self of its reality.* He tells us, that Puebla had 
ponvinced the people of Zaragoza, that the re- 

ports of a new army marching against them were 

atterly unfounded; and that, when this army 
actually came in nighd he led them to believe 

that it was a mere apparition raised by magic. 

The priests even went in procession to the walls, 

md performed the office of exorcism according to 

the most approved and effectual form. A ul 

10urs, however, undeceived the credulous multi- 

sude, when next morning (exactly one month after 

he battle of Almanza) the Duke of Orleans and May 25. 
us troops entered the city unopposed. After a 

hort stay, he pushed forward to Candasnos, where 

te joined his forces with those of Berwick; who, June 14. 
§ soon as Xativa was taken, had marched north- 

yards towards Tortosa, forced the Allies to destroy 










. 


“ Mém. de Berwick, vol. i. p. 256. 
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and at Caspe crossed the Ebro himself. 

Thus, in little more than a month from the 
battle of Almanza, the arms of Philip had recoverec 
both the kingdoms of Valencia and Aragon. Th 
satisfaction of the Court of Madrid at this grea’ 
success, did not, however, at all divert it from the 
long expected pleasure of punishing the rebels. i 
fact, prosperity, which might be expected to sooth 
the tempers and open the hearts of men, has com 
monly the very opposite effects. Eager to wreal 
vengeance, not only on guilty individuals, but o1 
the whole population, it was proposed in the Spa 
nish Council to abolish altogether their FUEROS, 0 
provincial privileges,—rights nearly coeval with th 
monarchy itself; and, though invaded, not annulled 
even by Philip the Second.* Several Spanis 
statesmen pleaded zealously in behalf of their brav| 
countrymen ; but the influence of Amelot and Pru 
cess Orsini prevailed, and sent forth a royal decres 
abolishing the Fueros ; first, by the supreme auth« 
rity of the Crown, and, secondly, by the right « 


that Aragon and Valencia should henceforth t 
governed by the same laws and customs as Castille 


* Watson’s Life, vol. ii. p. 329. ed. 1777. See a summary | 
the privileges of Aragon, by Antonio Perez, in the trad. | 
St. Phil. vol. iv. p. 237. 
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‘ities be set aside.* Some exceptions were after- 
wards granted in favour of those persons or places 
‘whose fidelity to Philip had stood firm amidst the 
late rebellion; but the greater part of the decree 
wwas strictly re And thus, disputed suc- 
‘cession and contending parties, which to most 
nations have given a dawn of liberty, in this ill- 
fated country only added to the darkness, and, 
instead of augmenting and confirming the popular 
‘power, overthrew the frail remnants of its past 
‘authority ! 

_ No further military operations (except, indeed, 
an unsuccessful siege of Denia by Asfeld) were un- 
dertaken this summer. ‘The army, wearied by hard 
service, and sickly from the excessive heats, was 
put into quarters}, and Berwick recalled to assist in 
‘the defence of Toulon; but in this interval of 
quiet, an event which took place at Madrid tended, 
as much, perhaps, as a great victory, to establish 
the Bourbons firmly on the throne. The Queen 
was safely delivered of a son, who received the 
usual title of Prince of Asturias, and the name of 
Louis, partly in honour of his great-grandfather, 
and partly as being born on the festival of St. 
Louis, King of France. His birth was greeted 
with heartfelt rejoicings on the part of the people ; 
_* « Ce fut,” says St. Simon, “ un grand et utile coup, frappé 
bien 4 propos, et qui mit toutes ces provinces au désespoir et en 
‘urie.” (Vol. v. p. 343. ed. 1529.) How completely the latter half 
of his sentence disproves the first! 


_ + Letter from General Stanhope to the Earl of Sunderland, 
July 23, 1707. MS. 
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while, on that of the government, many state pri- 
soners were released, many exiles recalled; anc 
the prospect of a future sovereign, born in Spain 
contributed, in the greatest possible degree, 
allay the violence of Spanish parties, and mak« 
them rally round the cradle of the heir. So strong 
indeed, was this effect, that it suggested to th 
Austrian Court the expediency of concluding : 
marriage for Charles, with a view to the same ad 
vantage for himself. Accordingly, this very yea 
he was betrothed to a young princess of Brun 
wick, and she joined him at Barcelona a few month 
afterwards.* | 

Early in the autumn military operations wer 
resumed, both on the Portuguese and Catalonia 
frontiers. On the former, the Spanish troops ha 
been for some time commanded by the Marquis 
Bay: by birth, the son of a tavern-keeper 1 
Franche-Comtét; by merit, a general officer 1 
the Spanish service; who now retook Ciuda 
Rodrigo, and gained other petty advantages. I 
Catalonia, the Duke of Berwick, having returne: 
from France, combined with the Duke of Orlean 
to invest Lerida, a town of considerable strength 
remarkable for the victory of Czesar and the repuls 
of Condé. The recollection of the latter Git was bt 


ot 


* This princess is described by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall : 
afflicted with the dropsy, and obliged, “‘ whenever she enteré 
“the drawing-room, to place napkins under her feet, to receiy 
“ the water that ran from them.” (Mem. vol.ii. p. 292.) Bi 
this was many years after her marriage. 

+ St. Simon, Mém. vol. vi. p. 57. ed. 1829. 
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‘i sixty years before) raised not a little emulation in CHAP. 


is 


its present besiegers. On the other hand, Lord 


. Galway, well aware of its importance, determined 


' 
fy 


‘ 


‘er, ‘ 


_to make every effort for its preservation; and 


hastened to encamp at Tarraga, with all the troops 


- he could collect. General Stanhope joined his 


standards from Barcelona, and also earnestly 
pressed for the junction of Count Noyelles, who 
had put himself at the head of two or three thou- 
sand men, on the frontier of Roussillon. There 


_was then little to apprehend in that quarter; but 


Noyelles was so attached to his favourite object,— 


a separate command,—that he persisted in main- 
_ taining a useless post, and withholding important 


assistance. ‘The cavalry of Lord Galway had in- 


_ creased to five thousand men; but he had hardly 
_ any infantry, and the whole assemblage at Tarraga 
_ is contemptuously mentioned by Berwick as only 


**a sort of army.”* On the 8th of J uly Stanhope 


writes as follows to Lord Godolphin :—“ As for the 


*“ carrying on this war, it will require a new army, 
“which we hope may be spared from Italy, and 
“with it Prince Eugene. TI shall look upon his 
*‘ person as equivalent to an army... . It is abso- 
** lutely necessary Count Noyelles be recalled, for 


“ we have sufficient experience that he will hinder 


“any general from succeeding with whom he 
*« shall have any competition. The King (Charles) 


* Mém. vol. i. p. 265. 
rn 2 
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‘is desirous he should command the whole, and 
‘TI believe would rather have him than Prince 
« Eugene, because he thinks he will be more 
‘‘ master of him, and there is no man living more 
“jealous of his authority than his Majesty. Per- 
« haps if he had the chief command he might do 
“well; for it is impossible that any general 
‘“‘ officer who shall be under him can give him 
‘‘so much uneasiness as he knows how to give 
‘¢to those above him. I must, therefore, repeat 
“to your Lordship, that it is absolutely necessary 
‘that he either command in chief, or be re- 
‘‘ called.” Under these circumstances no effectual 
succour could be given to Lerida. Its garrison 
consisted of two thousand men, headed by a 
brother of the Prince of Darmstadt, killed at. 
Montjuich ; and many of its inhabitants (including 
priests and monks) had taken up arms in its de- 
fence. ‘* And who can tell,” observes a Roman 
Catholic historian, ‘‘ whether this militant clergy 
«this infringement of our holy ecclesiastical 
‘«‘laws, may not have drawn down the loss of the 
‘“‘ fortress as a judgment ?”* It is somewhat un- 
fortunate, however, for this theory, that, at the 
siege of Barcelona, the year before, the same cir- 
cumstance should have been attended with di- 
rectly opposite results. ‘The garrison, in spite of 
a very brave and bloody resistance, found itself 


* Ottieri, [storia, vol. iv. pi 492. 
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compelled to capitulate; but obtained very ad- 
vantageous terms, being allowed to march to 
Barcelona. 

_ The reduction of Lerida closed the military 
transactions of the year. Both the Dukes of Or- 
leans and of Berwick returned to France ; but the 
former only for a winter visit, while the latter re- 
ceived an intimation from Louis, that, in the next 
campaign, his acknowledged talents would be em- 
ployed elsewhere. His recall may be attributed 
aot only to the intrigues of Princess Orsini, but to 
the wish of the Duke of Orleans to command 
alone ; and his services were found so useful in 
protecting the French monarchy from invasion, 
that he was not sent back to Spain for several 
years. On the part of the Allies, also, there took 
place a change of generals, which seemed quite 
requisite after such a battle as Almanza. Das 
Minas was recalled by his Court; but Galway, 
without any avowed disgrace, was sent to command 
the few English troops on the frontiers of Portugal, 
md invested with the rank of ambassador to that 
country. The command of the English army in 
vatalonia was given, in his place, to General Stan- 
lope, who, moreover, still continued the British 
minister to Charles. 

_ Before, however, his appointment had been 
‘mally ratified, and there being then neither poli- 
ical nor military movements in Catalonia, Stan- 
lope came over to England, partly on account 
tthe recent death of his father, and consequent 
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private business ; partly.to defend the ministers in 
parliament* ; and. partly to concert measures with 
them for the prosecution of the war. His know- 
ledge of the Court of Charles had shown him the 
extreme difficulty of contending with all its fac- 
tious rivalries and private interests; and he h ) 
therefore strongly advised the appomtment o 
Prince Eugene, as the only man with sufficient ex: 
perience to guide or authority to quell them. Th 
ministers, who had at first neglected, afterward 
adopted this idea: it was also popular in England ; 
and, on the 2d of January, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment agreed to an address, entreating ‘ her Ma. 
“jesty to use the most pressing instances to th 
«¢ Emperor, that he would, with all expedition, sen 
‘powerful succours to his brother, the King o 
‘Spain, under the conduct of that great and suc: 
«cessful general.”t Several motives, however: 
withheld Joseph from complying with this request 
Intent upon Italy and Flanders, he was chiefl 
anxious to secure these conquests, and to make 
powerful impression on the hereditary provinces 0: 
France; and for these objects, what other gener 
could supply Eugene? His talents for diplomacy 
likewise, —hardly less conspicuous than his talent 
for war,—were essential in the negotiations witl 
the princes of the empire, and the other member: 


* General Stanhope had been M.P. for Cockermouth sine 
1702. (Parl. Hist. vol. vi.) That borough was then, I believes 
under the influence of the Duke of Somerset. 

+ Parl. Hist. vol. vi. p. 609. 
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of the Grand Alliance. As President of the Aulic 
' Council, he had introduced great order and regu- 
larity in the financial arrangements for the army : 
. these he could still direct, from the Rhine or the 
\Po ; but must relinguish, if once embarked for 
Spain. The Emperor, therefore, retained Prince 
Eugene for more domestic operations; and de- 
_ spatched, in his place, to Catalonia, Marshal Guido 
Staremberg, a veteran of considerable reputation. 
| His character was the very reverse of that of the 
| _ Duke of Orleans — the leader whom he came to 
| oppose. The French prince all fire and impetu- 
osity, with many remarkable natural endowments, 
and a neglected education ; Staremberg, on the 
_ other hand, slow and phlegmatic, — not marked by 
| nature, but trained by study, for a general. Bred 
-up in the most scrupulous observance of military 
rules, he never swerved from them, under any cir- 
cumstances: he could never seize a happy accident ; 
and as it has been said of some old-fashioned phy- 
sicians, that they would rather kill their patient 
according to established rule than save him by any 
innovation, so it may be doubted whether Starem- 
berg would not have preferred a strictly strategical 
defeat to a victory won by irregular manceuvres. 
In activity and enterprise, the Duke of Orleans 
: may be compared to several of the French revo- 
_tutionary generals; whilst Staremberg closely re- 
sembled most of their Austrian contemporaries, — 
the Beaulieus, the Melases, the Wurmsers ; veterans 
always promoted by seniority rather than merit, 
R 4 
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and so rapidly overthrown by Napoleon in his 
splendid Italian campaigns. 

Staremberg and Stanhope were thus the new 
generals in Catalonia, and reached their destin- 
ation by way of Italy, — the first at the beginning, 
and the second at the end, of May. On their 
arrival they learnt that Count Noyelles had lately 
died, —and his death was certainly any thing but 
a misfortune to the public cause*— but on the 
other hand they found very insufficient forces 
to command. Some additional troops had, in- 
deed, arrived, during the winter; and it had 
been agreed by the English government to take | 
into their pay, for Catalonia, four or five thou- 
sand Imperial soldiers; but these, with the usual 
Austrian slowness, had not yet been embarked 
in Italy. After providing for the garrisons, and 
sending a body of four thousand men to with-_ 
stand the Duke of Noailles, who was again) 
threatening the northern frontier, no more than 
ten thousand remained.t ‘Thus, so far from being 
able to accomplish the object which Stanhope 
had earnestly pressed in England, and continued 
to press in his letters, — ‘to get out of Cata- 
‘* Jonia, and enlarge our bounds,”—the two Allied 


* “ Between ourselves,” writes the Duke of Marlborough to 
General Stanhope, when expressing his satisfaction at the good 
understanding between him and Marshal Staremberg, “I fear, 
‘if Count Noyelles were living, matters would not go so easy.” 
June 26, 1708. MS. 

+ Letters from General Stanhope to Lord Sunderland, June 3, 
and to Lord Galway, June 19, 1708. MS. 
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“ae were reduced to a strictly defensive 
ystem. The army of the Duke of Orleans, 
n the other hand, amounted to more than twenty 
housand men ; besides five thousand under Asfeld 
a Valencia, ot a still greater force under Noailles 
1 Roussillon. With such superior numbers, the 
Juke, on his return from France, entertained the 
ighest hopes of the campaign: to begin it by the 
(eee of ‘Tortosa, and the subsequent junction of 
ne three armies ; and to close it by the reduction 
fe Barcelona, and the total expulsion of the Allies 
‘om Spain. Several circumstances, however, 
ended to mar his designs. His quarrel with Prin- 
ess Orsini (of which I shall afterwards give some 
ceount) prevented all harmony between the 
‘rench and Spanish counsels ; and a contemporary: 
miter does not scruple to charge her with having 
vurposely thwarted the military movements, for 
he gratification of her personal pique.* Want of 
toney, too, was severely felt. ‘“ Our greatest 
“enemies in Spain,” said the Duke of Orleans 
vom the first, ‘‘ are poverty and faminet;” and 
0 contributions could be raised with success from 
n exhausted country, or with safety from a dis- 
atisfied people. A plan to obtain a donative from 
je clergy was bafiled by the jealousy of the Court 
fi Rome; and seventeen galleons from South 


a 

_* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. p. 287. 

_ > He had said so the year before, in writing to M. Chamillart. 
ee the Mém. de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 385. 
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America, very richly laden, and anxiously e 
pected, were, at this juncture, taken or destroy 
off Carthagena by a British squadron under A 
miral Wager. . 

Through these and similar difficulties, the troop 
of the Duke of Orleans were not set in motioi 
from Lerida till the middle of May, and thei 
march to Tortosa was, moreover, much delayed b: 
their transport of provisions and artillery throug 
a mountainous and almost pathless country. O 
their arrival before Tortosa, they invested that cit 
to the north ; while Asfeld, coming from Valenci: 
completed its circumvallation on the southern ban’ 
of the Ebro. Its fortifications were in a very goo 
state, having been visited last year by Stanhop 
and repaired and strengthened according to hi 
directions ; and its garrison consisted of four tho 
sand soldiers, of tried discipline and courage. ‘T 
second their exertions, Staremberg and Stanho 
approached with all the forces they could muste 
first to Valls and then to Ruidoms, but were t 
weak to afford any effectual relief; and the captu 
of a French convoy by the English fleet * serve 
rather to distress than to delay the besiegers. Aft 
a stubborn resistance, the garrison capitulated o 
the 15th of July, at the time when the enemy we 
reduced to only two days’ allowance of provision: 
It was agreed that they should be sent back t 


* Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv. p. 74. 
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Barcelona, but more than half of them, either from CHAR 
shoice or compulsion (the last is alleged by the WC, 


Bing glish) enlisted with the Spaniards. 

_ After the reduction of Tortosa, the Duke of 
Ricans, having first garrisoned his conquest, fell 
vack to Lerida, in order to form his intended junc- 
on with Noailles. But the best troops of that 
sommander had meanwhile been recalled from 
Roussillon, to assist in repelling an apprehended 
nvasion of Dauphiné by the Duke of Savoy; and, 
on the other hand, the five thousand Imperial 
soldiers, so long expected, had at length arrived 
at Barcelona. With this twofold advantage, Sta- 
remberg and Stanhope were enabled, while occu- 
pying a strong position at Cervera, to keep the 
enemy im check, and compel them, after several 
weeks of skilful but desultory manceuvres, to with- 
draw into quarters. 

_ The retreat of the French army was followed 
by several enterprises on the part of the English 
fleet. An expedition against Sardinia was under- 
taken by Admiral Leake, together with the Conde 
de Cifuentes, who went on board as appointed 
Viceroy of the island in the name of Charles. 
The actual Viceroy for Philip was then the Mar- 
quis of Jamaica, the descendant and heir of Co- 
lumbus. He had no troops for defence ; the popu- 
lation was disaffected ; and an extensive conspiracy 
on the poimt of breaking out: so that no sooner 
had the English fleet appeared off Cagliari than 


1708. 


‘he quietly surrendered, and allowed Cifuentes to August. 
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be installed as his successor. Some attempt at 
resistance was made in the northern part of the 
island by Don Vicente Bacallar, a native officer ; 
but he too was obliged to take to flight without a 
blow, and the only effect of his zeal was his own 
reward some time afterwards by King Philip. H 
was created Marquis of San Phelipe (in allusion 
to the name of his sovereign), and envoy to the 
republic of Genoa; and it is to his able, though} 
often diffuse and partial pen, that we owe the best 
original record of this war.* | 

The expedition against Minorca was one of less| 
facility, and also, as it proved, of much greater im- 
portance, both to England and to Spain. This 
island, though destitute of those romantic beauties 
with which the imagination of a French Cardinal 
has so liberally decked itt, is very fertile, and 


* His valuable work was printed at Genoa, and is but little 
known in Spain. His title should be San Felipe, not Phelipe; 
but I follow his own orthography. | 

+ See the Cardinal de Retz’s description of Port Mahon. 
(Mém. vol. iii. p.416. ed. 1817.) “ Une grande montagne, qui| 
“ Yenvironne de tous les cétés, fait un théatre qui par la multitude} 
“ et la hauteur des arbres dont elle est couverte, et par les ruis-| 
** saux qu'elle jette avec une abondance prodigieuse, ouvre mille 
“et mille scénes qui sont sans exagération plus surprenantes 
“‘ que celles de l'opéra. Cette méme montagne, ces arbres, ces 
“rochers couvrent le port de tous les vents, et dans les plus | 
“‘ grandes temipétes il est toujours aussi calme qu'un bassin de| 
“fontaine et aussi uni qu'une glace.” Now for the plain truth. 
“ ‘The harbour is not surrounded by a mountain, though the land| 
“is high in some places; there are no high trees, nor scareely 
“ any trees near it, nor is it probable there ever were many ; no 
“stream of water falls into it; and boats are frequently oyerset | 
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uld be very productive in the hands of a more cyap. 


ustrious people. ‘The inhabitants (about twenty- 
. Ben thousand) had, for several centuries, shared 
he political fate of the. crown of Aragon, and 
‘Iso used nearly the same language and manners, 
sut were sunk still lower in ignorance and super- 
tition ; ; and thus, for instance, the Minorquins 
ever ventured to prune a fruit tree, thinking it 
mpious to presume to direct its growth, and amend 


ae works of Providence.* But the chief value of 


he island lay in its admirable harbour, which is 
upposed to have received its name of Mahon from 
fago, the brother of Hannibal, and which has long 
een renowned for its convenience and security. A 
vuaint old Spanish proverb declares, that the three 
peebors in the Mediterranean are June, July, and 
Yort Mahon. It was defended by a fortress of con- 
iderable strength, called St. Philip’s Castle, which 
s said to have been built by Charles the Fifth, re- 
aired by Philip the Second, and enlarged by Philip 
ae Fourth. From the very outset of the war in 
Vatalonia, all the generals had been most anxious 
rat the English squadrons, which came out to 
ssist them during a campaign, should not leave 
dem at its close, but winter in the Mediterranean. 
“his we find constantly urged in the letters of 





here by sudden flurries of wind.” (Armstrong’s Minorca, 
87.) Yet De Retz had seen the place himself! 

8 Armstrong’s Minorca, p.191. This scruple was in full 

ree in 1740, when the English had possessed the island more 

van thirty years. 
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Stanhope and the other leading men; but it wasa 
constantly met by the objections of the Admirals a 
to keeping the sea in the stormy months, and th 
want of a proper harbour. The island of Minore 
had, therefore, long ago been thought of as a desi 
able conquest by the Allies; and, for the ‘sam 
reason, been well garrisoned, as an important po: 
session, by the Spaniards. Lord Peterborough, a 
already mentioned, had set out from Guadalaxar 
with an intention of attempting its reduction, b 
had afterwards been baffled in his views. The sam 
project was now pressed upon General Stanhope, 1 
letters from the Duke of Marlborough and th 
English ministers. ‘‘ I am so entirely convinced, 
wrote the former, “ that nothing can be don 
“< effectually without the fleet, that I conjure yo 
‘“‘if possible, to take Port Mahon.”* ‘These 1 
structions were received by General Stanhope, whe 
yet encamped with Marshal Staremberg, near Ce: 
vera, at the close of the campaign; and he imm 
diately set out for Barcelona, to attempt the 
execution. Not more than a very few hundred me 
could be spared from Catalonia for this ente 
prise. Over Admiral Leake and the fleet, whic 
was still off the coast of Sardinia, Stanhope po 
sessed no regular authority, and he could onl 
urge his object in letters and remonstrances. T 


* Letter, July 15,1708. MS. Other writers, such as Tinde 
are therefore mistaken, when they ascribe to Stanhope the fir 
projection or chief merit of the design. (Tindal’s History, vol. 
p- 74.) 
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ificulties of the undertaking were, however, 
Be so great,—so far greater than they were 
vally found to be,—that only two of the cap- 
tins (one of them Stanhope’s brother) could be 
ought to approve of it; and the decision of a 
aval council of war would most certainly have 
zen in the negative. But Stanhope, foreseeing 
ieir refusal, had already, at Barcelona, embarked 
1 some transports, with a small detachment of 
‘oops, and wrote word that he would await the 
»quested reinforcements off Majorca; and thus 
1e sea-captains perceiving that the expedition 
as settled and unavoidable, and that the only 
aestion was, whether it should be prosecuted with 
veater or smaller chances of success, waved their 
ajections, and consented to bear their part in it. 
‘hey joined General Stanhope’s vessels, and_pro- 
seded together to Minorca, which they reached on 
ie 14th of September. The whole force, including 
1e marines, who served on shore, did not exceed 
vo thousand six hundred men, about one half of 
1em being English; and the artillery from the 
ups consisted of forty-two great guns and fifteen 
ortars. These Stanhope began to disembark, 
yout two miles to the south-west of St. Philip’s 
astle ; but so rugged and rocky was the country, 
id so few the beasts of burden for transport, that 
2 could not bring the cannon to bear, nor com- 
ence the attack for twelve days. Meanwhile, he 
sspatched two of the ships to attack the castle of 
ornelles, situated in another part of the island, and 
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commanding a harbour of much extent and sé 
curity, but little celebrated for either, on accoun 
of its neighbourhood to Mahon. It surrendere: 
after a gallant defence; and its fall served no 
a little to spread dismay at St. Philip’s. Th 
garrison there consisted of one thousand soldiers 
partly French and partly Spanish, who had latel; 
employed themselves in strengthening the fortifi 
cations, having constructed a new line-wall acros 
the whole neck of land in front of the other works 
and connected several ancient towers in its rang 
On the 28th, at daybreak, Stanhope opened a bat 
tery against this new bulwark, and effected severa 
breaches in it. Some grenadiers, in their eagey 
ness, pushed into the enclosure, without waiting fo 
orders; which the General perceiving, advancec 
with all the men he could collect, to support the 
After a sharp attack, he drove the enemy out of th 
front towers, and effected a lodgement, before nigh# 
at the foot of the imner glacis. Next morning h 
was preparing for a second attack, when the enem 
beat the chamade, and commenced a parley, whic 
ended in their capitulation the same afternoon; s 
that Stanhope took possession of the place o 
the 30th of the same month. He found in th 
fortress about one hundred pieces of cannon, thre 
thousand barrels of powder, and all things neces 
sary for a good defence; and having been ir 
structed by the Queen to take reprisals on th 
first opportunity, for the violation of the term 
granted by Asfeld to the English garrison ¢ 
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lativa he detained the French soldiers as prisoners 
? war. The loss of the Allies in the attack was 
considerable, — less than fifty men; but it fell 
aavily on the General, as including his brother 
hilip, the captain of the Milford, who had de- 
mined to head his own marines on shore. 
‘This conquest,” wrote Stanhope, ‘ has cost me 
very dear; but since he died in doing service 
to her Majesty and his country, I shall think his 

life well bestowed, as I should my own.” * 

On the reduction of this island, General Stan- 
»pe, considering the excellence of its harbour, and 
5 many advantages to secure a footing in the Me- 
‘terranean, of which the English already possessed 
‘e key in Gibraltar, was very desirous to retain 
| as a sort of mortgage for the large subsidies 
ivanced to Charles, or as a compensation for them. 
his project he submitted to the English ministry ; 
\vising, with that view, that none but British sol- 
ers should be admitted into the fortress, and that 
+ should be empowered to enter into a negotiation 
ithe subject with the Court of Barcelona.t His 
ews were approved of, and adopted at home: 
wt Mahon was garrisoned with British troops, 
d its fortifications strengthened by new works, 
cording to the plans of Stanhope, who foretold 


‘* Letters to the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Sunderland, 
ot. 30, 1708, MS.; and one to M. d’Asfeld, printed in the 
st. of Europe, 1708, p. 314. 

+ Letter to Lord Sunderland, Nov. 9, 1708, MS., and Lord 
‘nderland’s answer. 
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as 


‘¢ what Dunkirk has been to us in the Channel. 
At the peace of Utrecht, it was formally recognise 
as a British possession ; and so it continued ti 
1756, when it was surprised by a sudden and we 
concerted attack of the Duke de Richelieu and 
French squadron ; but it was restored to Englan 
at the peace, seven years afterwards. Another w 
with England, in 1782, led to another siege by t 
French and Spaniards under De Crillon; when t 
Governor-General, Murray, made a most bra 
and resolute’ defence, and did not yield until tl 
besieged were reduced to six hundred soldier 
while the besiegers had twelve thousand. T 

peace ensued next year ; but, unlike the forme 
left the island, as it still remains, in possession 
the Spaniards. Their gratitude rewarded Crill 
with a grandeeship, and the title of Duke of M 
hont; and their prudence, foreseeing that the be 
means to secure the prize would be to diminish i 
value, razed all its fortifications and bulwarks to tl 
ground, and thus rendered it easy, indeed, for z 
enemy to conquer, but most difficult for him » 
maintain. To the English its place has since bee 
supplied by the acquisition of Malta; but Po 


* To Lord Sunderland, June 15, 1709, MS. The money la 
out there by General Stanhope’s orders was about 60,000/. 

+ Coxe’s Memoirs, vol. v. p. 107. 

t This was, I believe, the father of the Viceroy of Nayar 
for Joseph Napoleon, mentioned by Southey, Penins. Wé 
vol. iii, p. 514, 8vo ed. : 
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fahon has still continued an object of French CHAP. 


jealousy ; and so lately as December 1813, we 
ind Napoleon, when he negotiated with his cap- 
ave, Ferdinand the Seventh, expressly guarding 
igainst an apprehended cession of this long-con- 
vested island.* 

_ Brom Port Mahon General Stanhope had in- 
ended to sail to the relief of Denia. That for- 
Tess was then besieged by Asfeld; who, after 
‘he fall of Tortosa, had again peered to the south- 
yard, and was bent upon completing the conquest 
of Valencia. But the design of Stanhope was 
afled by the appearance of some French men 
of war; and he found it necessary to return to 
Barcelona, and leave Denia to its fate. The garri- 
son, accordingly, surrendered soon afterwards as 
orisoners of war; and amongst them was Captain 
Carleton, on whose plain and honest memoirs I 
aave hitherto so often relied. He was sent to San 
Clemente, in La Mancha, where he lived at large 
on his parole during the remainder of the war. 


* Supplément 4 Martens, Collect. vol. v. p. 655. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ix his two Spanish campaigns, the Duke of Or 
leans had not achieved much public good, no 
obtained much personal glory. But had even hi 
success been as great as his wishes were aspir 
ing, it could scarcely have counterbalanced th 
mischief of the dissension which arose betwee 
him and Princess Orsini. His lively and headlon 
temper was ill fitted to bear control—especially th 
control of a woman—and too readily imputed t 
her secret ill-will deficiencies, which were oftei 
inherent to the difficulties of the time, or th 
nature of the country. She, on the other hand 
supreme at the Spanish Court, not only exerte 
the authority, but assumed the tone, of a prim 
minister, and expected a confidential communic 
tion of the military plans and movements. Suc 
causes of jealousy, which secretly grew up in th 
Duke’s first campaign, openly burst forth in th 
second, and were rendered irreconcileable by : 
gross and public jest which he levelled at he 
person and her power.* Under such circumstances 
it was impossible that they should cordially co 
operate for the public service; Madame de Main 


* See St. Simon, Mém. vol. vi. p. 241. ed. 1829. 
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snon interfered to protect her favourite at Madrid, 
ad it was determined that the Duke should not 
e sent again to Spain. 

But during his stay in that country, he had not 
onfined himself to military operations or female 
ckerings ; but had formed a bold and able scheme 
1 his personal aggrandisement. The exhausted 
ate of France, which, in the words of Lord Boling- 
ff ‘oke, *“ went on, indeed, but qaeeerdd and reeled 
under the burdens of the war,” afforded but little 
rospect of her being able to bear them much 
nger; and, on the other hand, it seemed certain 
at the Allies would never permit Philip to retain 
‘e throne. They might not, however, feel the 
me objection against the Duke of Orleans, who, 
right of his grandmother, Anne of Austria, had 
me hereditary title to the succession, and whose 
evation might be looked upon as a compromise 
‘tween the claims of Philip and of Charles. Such 
result might also, perhaps, be the best and most 
sirable for Spain, considering the violent and 
ag-continued civil war by which its provinces 
*re rent asunder; because then neither the Cas- 
jians nor the Catalans would obtain any decided 
umph above the others, nor have to fear oppres- 
‘n, as former rebels, from the sway of an irritated 
aqueror. ‘These views appear to have been enter- 
ned not only by the Duke of Orleans himself, 
t by many of the leading men of Spain, and 
on by the Court of Versailles ; and there seems 
2ry reason to believe that the project, from the 
s 3 
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very first, was made with the secret concert an 
concurrence of the latter.* 

General Stanhope was the person with who 
the Duke determined to open his negotiation 
He and Stanhope had, in early youth, be 
friends and companions; and now, when oppose 
to each other in the field, had taken evei 
opportunity of showing their regard by mutu 
compliments and courtesies. On the return 
the General from the conquest of Minorca, | 
accordingly received a confidential overture, at 
afterwards several secret visits from M. Flotte, o 
of the Duke’s aides-de-camp, and hastened to co 
municate this important transaction to the Cabi 
in England. It would be as repugnant, said Sta 
hope, to the honour as to the interest of the Que 
to supplant her ally, and enter into a private ne 
tiation for that purpose, at the very time when s 
was publicly supporting him. He therefore p 
posed to turn this scheme of the enemy agai 
themselves, to detach the Duke of Orleans fre 
their cause, and to obtain his co-operation by off 
ing him, not, indeed, the kingdom of Spain, t 


* “JT entirely agree with your sentiments on that matte 
says the Duke of Marlborough, writing to General Stanhc 
Jan. 26, 1709, MS. “I am persuaded that the Duke 
«‘ Orleans would never venture so far without directions from 
“¢ Court.” St. Simon, who knew only what the Duke of Orle 
told him of this affair, is doubtful: —“ Je n’ai jamais bien dén 
“ jusqu’ou Vaffaire en était, moins encore jusqu’ot le Roi 
“ savait.”-—Mém. vol. vii. p. 307. ed. 1829. 
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uthern France, which had so lately risen in re- 

ion against its persecuting sovereign, and SS 
% well inclined to any change. ‘‘ When a man,” 
1e observed, “‘ has a crown in his head, it is no 
‘hard matter to engage him; and considering 
“the dispositions of the people in Languedoc, we 
‘ “might very easily, from Navarre, extend our- 
‘ * selves as far as the Rhone; and if the Duke has 
“ any party in the army he commands (which one 
‘must suppose), by putting a trusty garrison into 
« Pamplona, he makes himself master of Navarre 
“in a week, and cuts off all communication from 
«6 * France to Spain.” As a man of honour, how- 
ever, Stanhope at once resolved to take no step in 
this proposal without the knowledge and sanction 
of Charles ; and, having obtained the last with some 
difficulty, he requested a similar sanction from his 
Government at home. ‘ Having thus prevailed,” 
he goes on to say, ‘with the Catholic King, I 
“cannot but be persuaded that what I shall do in 
*€this matter will be approved in England; and, 
« « therefore, if I see a disposition or likelihood to 
“engage the Duke on these terms, I will venture 
*to offer him from England, that we will stand 
“hy him, since it is certainly in his power to put 
‘an end to the war of Spain in a few months.” * 
i 
| * Letter to Lord Sunderland, in cipher, Nov. 11, 1708, MS. 
‘See also Tindal’s History, vol. iv. p- 412. ed. 1762: but he mis- 
‘takes the year. ; 
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This scheme was adopted by Lord Sunderland 
and the other English ministers: General Stan- 
hope was consequently empowered to make the 
ofter of Navarre and Languedoc as he proposed *; 
and he continued the negotiation the more readily 
as perceiving that, if even it should lead to nc 
political result, it had already exerted a useful in- 
fluence on the military operations.t ‘There may 
be some doubt whether the Duke, on his part, 
persevered in it with the view of ultimately bring- 
ing over the English to his first scheme of sup 
planting Charles, or whether he was dazzled at 
the prospect of the small but independent state 
which they held out to him; but in justice I am| 
bound to say that there is no proof whatever o 
the latter. At all events, he did not relinquish 
the negotiation; and, having set off for France, 
entrusted its prosecution to his two ‘confidential 
agents, Flotte and Rénault. | 

But the vengeful, and therefore doubly vigilant 
eyes of Princess Orsini were now fixed upon him 
She had already discovered the visits of Flotte to 
the quarters of General Stanhope, and the cabals| 






* Letter from Lord Sunderland to General Stanhope, Dee: 
10, 1708, MS. 

+ ** Your Lordship may be assured that this negotiation has 
« very much abated the edge of the Duke of Orleans this last 
‘‘ campaign, who might certainly have made much better use of 
“his superiority ; and, so long as it shall depend, it will continue 
‘¢to have the same effect, if they send him again to command] 
‘“‘ here.”—Letter from General Stanhope to Lord Sunderland, 
Dec. 20, 1708, MS. 
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paniards: she watched every secret movement ; 
1e caught every unguarded word; and, above all, 
we herself full time to complete and mature her 
roots, well knowing that in political affairs it is 
most incredible how much time may be lost by 
ary and precipitation. At length, having awaited 
.e favourable opportunity, and obtained (an easy 
ater) the authorisation of Philip, she gave orders 
'r arresting, first Rénault at Madrid, and after- 
ards Flotte, at the Spanish camp in Aragon. 
heir papers were seized, and found to contain 
sveral writings in an unknown cipher, and parts 
“the correspondence between the Duke of Orleans 
ad Stanhope. Supported by these documents she 
ade, or rather caused the King and Queen to 
take, a public and violent complaint to Louis on 
ae intrigues of his nephew. ‘To give a still more 
ateful colouring to these charges, she spread 
aother rumour, quite destitute, it seems, of found- 
‘i ion, that the Duke had intended to divorce his 
“ife, a natural daughter of Louis, and to marry, in 
‘er place, the Queen Dowager of Spain, with the 
jew of gaining over her Spanish adherents and 
ferman relations. Louis was placed, by these 
ommunications, in a very painful situation ; or at 
east, in one that would have been so to any prince 
’ss accustomed to trifle with his word. He found 
“necessary to disavow all knowledge of or partici- 
ation in these overtures; and at the same time 
ndeavoured to clear the Duke of Orleans from 
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having ever really made them; ‘ though impru- 
“‘ dent agents,” he said, ‘‘ might have sullied the 
‘“‘ character, by exceeding the instructions, of ther 
‘‘ master.” But neither Philip nor Maria Louis: 
would listen to the Duke’s vindication : the revengs 
of Princess Orsini was gratified ; and the affair soo 
became the subject of public conversation, and o 
vague but credited reports.* 

Though Louis disclaimed all the late negoti 
ations in Spain, he did not and could not concea 
from Philip the necessity to which he must sooi 
be reduced of withdrawing his assistance from tha 
country. His own kingdom, after so many gallan 
struggles, was now borne down and bleeding fror 
the war. In the last campaign, he had strained it 
resources to the utmost to send into the Nethes 
lands an army of nearly one hundred thousan| 
men, which was directed by the skill of the Duk 
of Vendome, and dignified by the presence of t 
Duke of Burgundy, the heir apparent of the crow1 
But this mighty force had been totally defeated : 
Oudenarde, by the Duke of Marlborough an 
Prince Eugene; and the campaign had closed 
the reduction of Lille: thus stripping Louis of h 
first and most important conquest in Flanders, an 
laying bare his own frontier to invasion. The i 
ternal state of the kingdom was yet more dishear 
ening. ‘The public faith, and therefore the publ 


* Compare St, Simon, vol. vii. pp. 290—316. and vol, x 
p. 119. ed. 1829. Mém. de Noailles, vol. iv. pp. 72—80. Se 
Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. i. pp. 340—-343. | 
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| a from the severity of the winter which en- 
ued. The young crops were nipped and destroyed 
iy the late and excessive frosts, and the vines and 
live trees blighted ; while the war prevented sup- 
‘lies of foreign corn: and this universal distress of 
he people wrung from them an universal cry for 
neace. A powerful party at Court, comprising 
ome of the royal family, joined in the same de- 
mand for though Louis as the grandfather, and 
che Dauphin as the father of Philip, were willing 
een great sacrifices to his cause, his elder 
rother, the Duke of Burgundy, looked rather to 
the welfare of the kingdom of France, than to the 
exaltation of the House of Bourbon. Guided by 
this patriotic motive (if, indeed, it was not frater- 
‘nal jealousy), and supported by the Duke of Beau- 
‘villiers, the Chancellor Pontchartrain, and other 
leading statesmen, he urged the necessity of peace 
‘on the reluctant mind of the King, and obliged 
him: to take some measures for that object. 
As his agent on this occasion, Louis selected the 
| President Rouillé, a very able and accomplished 
| diplomatist. His first endeavour was to draw the 
‘Dutch into a separate peace, by tempting their 
" separate interests, and exciting their commercial 
jealousy of England. A treaty of trade between 
Spain and England had been negociated at Bar- 
-celona by General Stanhope, which afforded great 
' advantage to the British. It was kept secret ; but 
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its bearer from Barcelona had, for the sake o 
expedition, embarked in a very small vessel fo 
Genoa, and been captured by a French frigat 
The messenger, as is usual in such cases, thre 
his mail overboard; but the French captain, pro 
mising a considerable reward in case it could b 
recovered, it was dived for and brought up by:< 
negro slave. It was immediately transmitted tc 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Marqui 
de ‘Torcy, who took care to send a copy to the 
Hague, where it made a great impression ; thougl 
the States thought fit to dissemble their resent 
ment, and reject the ensnaring overtures of Louis. 

Under such circumstances, Rouillé found 7 
necessary to open a general negotiation with th 
Allies ; which was chiefly conducted, on their part 
by the Dutch deputies Buys and Vanderdussen. 
Many and various were the proposals of the French 
agent. In the name of Philip, he offered to ced 
to Charles, first, all the Italian states; next, ta 
add a barrier in the Netherlands; then the whol 
Netherlands; and at last, to yield Spain and the 
Indies, reserving Naples and Sicily for Philip. 
The Allies, on the other hand, took up high ground, 
and required, that, as Louis had, in violation of the 
most solemn engagements, placed his grandson on 
the Spanish throne, he should now either persuade 
or compel him to relinquish that throne and all its 
dependent provinces. It was in vain that ‘Torey 


* Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv. p. 38. Lam- 
berty, vol. iv. p. 598. 
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btaining more favourable terms: the Allies re- 
fined immoveable, under the firm direction of 
farlborough, Eugene, and the Pensionary Hein- 
‘us; and Louis, in this extremity of his affairs, at 
mgth accepted the proposed condition. He de- 
fared, however, that he could not be answerable 
we the acquiescence of either Philip or the Spanish 
ation ; and that he could only undertake to with- 
raw Bona them his auxiliary troops, and leave 
4em unprotected to their own resources. 
But the treachery of the Court of Versailles had 
een so often felt, and was so fully known to the 
is, that they determined not to leave Louis the 
nallest loop-hole for evasion ; and justly suspected 
im of only seeking to gain time, and turn their 
‘ms to the Peninsula from his own frontier in the 
Jetherlands. Their distrust was still further aug- 
iented when they found him refusing to place in 
aeir hands those fortresses in Spain occupied by his 
wn troops. Under this impression they drew up 
reliminaries as the basis of a final treaty ; stipu- 
ting the acknowledgment of the Archduke as 
dng of Spain, and granting to Louis a suspension 
f arms for only two months, to put him in full 
ossession of the throne. In case Philip should 
sfuse to give way, Louis was not only to withhold 
I succour from him, but to join the Allies in con- 
erting proper measures to obtain his acquiescence. 
i has been said by a most profound historian, whose 
emarks apply to all times and all countries, that 
: 
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except when both parties are equal in strength* 
but, in this case, the Allies can hardly be cons 
dered to have taken any unfair advantage of thei 
past victories and present superiority: they mad 
no inroad on French interests ; they asked nothin, 
from France that was anciently or rightfully hers 
and were rigorous only in guarding against frau 
or evasion. ) 
There was, however, an apparent harshness i 
requiring Louis to take up arms, if necessary} 
against his own grandson; and of this he wal 
himself to break off the negotiations on plausib: 
grounds, and rouse the energy of his people. “ 
‘<I must wage war,” said he in full council, < 
‘‘ would rather wage it against my enemies tha 
*‘ against my children.” For the first time in h 
reign, he appealed to his subjects in a public m 
nifesto, declaring his anxiety for peace, the ende 
vours he had made to obtain it, and the degradi 
terms which were sought to be imposed upon hit 
Nor was this appeal made in vain. The Frenc 
with that high courage and strong national feelit 
for which they have ever been distinguished, | 
once rallied round their aged sovereign; the ci 
for peace was hushed; all private suffermgs we: 
forgotten; and all ranks united in their efforts f 
the next campaign. As a further sacrifice to publ 
opinion, Chamillart, under whose feeble hands tl 












* Thucyd. hb. v. ¢. 89. 
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gances had fallen into the most deplorable dis- 
der, was dismissed from office. He was a man 
‘f good intentions, and skilful in the management 
f his own affairs; but experience shows that eco- 
‘omy in private fortune is a very doubtful recom- 
‘aendation to administer the State’s. 
_ Although the various proposals to the Allies, in 
he name of Philip, had been made, not only with- 
wut the sanction, but without the knowledge, of 
hat monarch, it could not be concealed from him 
hat there were serious intentions on the part of 
souis to give him no further succour. Instructions 
vere even sent to Amelot to prepare him for re- 
inquishing Spain; but the young monarch, whose 
sharacter always appears as lofty in distress as it 
was low and little in prosperity, spurned any such 
dea. «« My resolution,” he wrote to Louis*, ‘ has 
‘long been taken. God has placed the crown of 
Spain on my head, and I will maintain it as long 
as a drop of blood flows in my veins. Were I 
“ capable of meanly yielding it, you would, I am 
convinced, disown me for your grandson. Ra- 
* ther let me perish in Spain, fighting the ground 
foot by foot, than betray the love of my subjects, 
“or tarnish the honour of my House!” In this 
high-spirited resolution he was upheld by his 
Queen and Princess Orsini, both fondly attached 
-o the power and the pomp of royalty ; and, under 
cheir guidance, he threw himself upon his people, 


ager 


® Letter of April 17, 1709, in the Mém, de Noailles. 
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whose loyalty, like his character, always rose hig : 
est in adversity. Asa public pledge of his intentio 
never to forsake them, he convoked the registrar 
Cortes of Castille and Aragon, that they migh 
acknowledge his infant son as Prince of Asturia 
and heir to the Spanish throne. ‘This ceremon 
was performed at the church of San Geronymo de 
Prado, with great splendour, and amidst the loudes 
acclamations. Very shortly afterwards, he asse 
bled a council of all the principal statesmen an 
erandees; stated to them, in an affecting speecli 
his determination to die rather than to yield; ap 
pealed to their loyalty ; and expressed his wish an 
intention to be guided by their judgment. A dee 
but not an indifferent, silence ensued ; till Cardin 
Portocarrero rose. His long retirement from office 
and his venerable age, added fresh weight to th 
words of a man long accustomed to lead the mind 
of others. His exhortations, and, still more, hi 
example — for mankind are swayed much more b: 
examples than by arguments — wrought the whol 
assembly to the highest pitch of enthusiasm; an 
they professed themselves as much led by affectio 
as bound in duty to support Philip on the throne 
With a just national feeling, they exclaimed agains 
the arrogant pretensions of England and Hollan 
to parcel out their monarchy ; and declared that, i 
the King of France were obliged to withdraw hi 
assistance, all Spaniards, without distinction 0 
age, rank, or profession, should rise as one man 
and stand forward to defend their King, thei 
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rench ambassador from the Despacho, and the 
itmation of a purely Spanish ministry, were at 
'€ same time unanimously recommended. Nor 
as this advice rejected by Philip. His chief 
sunsellor, Princess Orsini, considering some such 
)pular measures unavoidable, scien took the 
ad in urging and promoting them ; thereby se- 
‘ring a special exception in her own favour, and 
ntinuing her reign (for so it may be called) 
‘nost without interruption. The Duke of Me- 
na Celi was placed nominally at the head of the 
w administration; and the French ambassador, 
nose high pretensions and overbeari ing tone had 
iterly rendered him unpopular, was persuaded to 
licit his own recall. The King of France, on 
5 ; part, agreed to the return of Amelot, and to 
2 exclusion of his successor from the Spanish 
uncil, without displeasure, seeing the necessity 
an apparent, if not a real, aLiefation between 

2 Courts of Versailles and Madrid. For the 
ne reason, and also from the danger of his own 
minions, he directed all his troops to march home 
Spain; but the earnest and pathetic entreaties 
the Queen, then on the point of deliver y, overs 
ne all other considerations, and induced him to 
we (though only, he declared, for a few months 
iger,) his garrisons in the for tresses, and twenty- 
2 battalions on the Catalonian frontier.* 





——. 
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- Mém. de Noailles, vol iv. p.65. Targe, vol. v. p- 358. 
i Jugea avec raison,” says the latter, a most zealous par- 
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The impressive speech of Cardinal Portocarrer 
to the Spanish Council was the last public act in hi 
life. He died on the 14th of September in thi 
year, very suddenly, having been im apparent go c 
health, and conversing cheerfully with his nephew 
the Conde de Palma, till twelve o’clock, the nigh 
before; but he was above eighty years of age.’ 
His tomb and epitaph (both according to i 
own directions) still remain in the Cathedral « 
Toledo; and when I trod upon a plain slab ir 
serted in the pavement, and inscribed with only th 
striking words, ‘‘ HIC JACET PULVIS CINIS ET NIHIL 
I was informed that I was treading on the grave ‘ 
Portocarrero. 

The progress of the diplomatic conferences in th 
early part of this year, and afterwards the prospe 
of their resumption, tended not a little to slack 
military operations in Spain, since the Allies hope 
to obtain possession of that country without a blo 
and were chiefly anxious to make an impression 

the side of Flanders. Few succours, therefore, 

sent out to Catalonia. Very little could there 
attempted, and still less achieved. A surprise 
Tortosa, the chief fruit of the previous campai, 
of the French, was, indeed, planned by Staremb 





tisan of Louis, “ que jamais il n’avait eu réellement de 
« @abandonner Philippe V., mais seulement d’amuser ses 
“ nemis.” The same admission (para engafiar-a los enemig 
is made by San Phelipe (Coment. vol. i. p. 317). 

* Lettres Inédites de Mad. de Maintenon et de la Princ 
des Ursins, 1826, vol. iv. p. 332. 
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nd Stanhope with considerable judgment and se- 
recy. Marching by night from their camp at Tar- 
agona, they arrived unperceived under the walls of 
Tortosa, and attempted to scale the ramparts in 
hree separate divisions. To a certain extent, all 
hree succeeded ; but the unexpected height of 
everal rows of palisades, the want of hatchets or a 
vetard to break open a gate, and other petty obsta- 
les, allowed time for the day to dawn, and for the 
rarrison to beat toarms. It proved, says Stanhope, 
» “Cremona business ;” alluding to the similar 
vapture and recapture of Cremona, under Prince 
dugene. ‘The French Governor, and about two 
aundred of the garrison, were killed, and some 
orisoners carried off; but the allied troops were 
‘epulsed, and this important fortress still remained 
‘n possession of the Spaniards.* 

_ Meanwhile Alicant, the last remnant of the 
English conquests in the kingdom of Valencia, was 
vesieged by Asfeld, at the head of twelve thousand 
men. Having made himself master of the town, 
he next blockaded the castle, which was securely 
nestled on the summit of an inaccessible crag, but 
which had no communication with the sea; and 
‘could not, therefore, be relieved without difficulty. 
During the winter, Asfeld busily employed his 
troops in constructing at its base an enormous 
mine, which he filled with fifteen hundred barrels 
of gunpowder. On its completion, he displayed a 
* Letters from General. Stanhope to Lord Galway, Jan. 3, 
1709; to Lord Sunderland, Dee. 19, 1708, MS. 
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versaries very different from his former conduct a 
Xativa. He communicated his plan to the Gover 
nor, General Richards, an English Catholic, in th 
service of Charles, and gave him leave (which was 
readily accepted) to send two of his officers to view 
the real state of the mine. These Asfeld accom. 
panied to the spot; and, pointing out to them his 


bear to let somany brave men perish under the 
ruins of a place which they had so gallantly de. 
fended ; and offered them a free and honourabl 
passage to Barcelona, and twenty-four hours foi 
deliberation. But the two officers, who saw onl 
the opening of the well-filled mine, were uncon 
vinced of its extent, and suspected a stratagem 
and General Richards, relying on their report, a: 
well as on the natural strength of the rock, still re 
fused to capitulate. So great, indeed, was his per 
sonal intrepidity, that he determined to abide the 
issue at the post of the greatest danger, the Parade 
just above the chamber of the mine ; and accord 
ingly, as soon as he perceived the appointed signa 
(it was at daybreak of the 4th of March,) he 
hastened to the fatal spot, attended by his princi 
pal officers. After a few moments of silent expec 
tation, the mine was sprung, with an effect rathei 
resembling a convulsion of the elements thar 
a contrivance of human skill. The whole roch 
heaved, and shook as with an earthquake; the 
Parade was violently rent asunder; and the ill 
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int English officers upon it were all either buried 
in the chasm, or blown to pieces in the air. 

The effect of the explosion was, however, less 
iffen had been expected and designed ; for, taking 
a transverse direction, it had blown up but a small 
portion of the rock, and rather increased than 
diminished the steepness of the rest. ‘The garrison 
still remained undaunted. Even during the blast, 
at a moment of such horror and probable destruc- 
tion, a cry of “ Long live the Queen!” had been 
cheerfully raised by the British soldiers, and rung 
amidst the ruins.* Headed by Colonel Dalbon, 
on whom the command devolved by the loss of all 
‘the senior officers, they continued to hold out, with 
the hope of succour from Catalonia. For this pur- 
pose, great exertions were made by General Stan- 
hope : he went to Port Mahon to hasten the fleet ; 
he returned to Barcelona to hasten the troops; and 
at length set sail from the former with eleven ships 
of war, and about four thousand soldiers on board. 
principal chance of success depended on 
oromptitude and secrecy, and these were pre- 
vented by tempests and contrary winds, which 
forced him to anchor at Denia, and remain there for 
several days. Thus the enemy had time for prepara- 
‘ion ; ; and when, on the 16th of April, the expedi- 





/ * Vincent Peyton, Journal of the Siege of Alicant, MS. 
With military details, this officer intersperses poetical effusions, 
of which I am inclined to think two lines will be quite enough to 
satisfy the reader :— 

“ Horror and mischief in each cloud appears, 

“ And mountains fall together by the ears.” 
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force. The English ships, however, commenced 
a cannonade; and the troops were preparing to 
land when the weather again became so stormy as’ 
not to admit of boats; and, under such circum- 
stances, it was, in a council of war, unanimously 
judged impracticable to relieve the castle. All that 
remained for Stanhope was to obtain favourable 
terms for the gallant garrison, which was now 
reduced to very scanty supplies,—to water for 
eighteen days, and in numbers to six hundred 
men. Having succeeded in his negotiation, Stan- 
hope, accordingly, embarked them in his ships, and 
steered back to Barcelona. 

On his arrival, he and Staremberg applied them- 
selves to preparations for the ensuing campaign ; 
but their prospect was not encouraging. Hardly 
any reinforcements had been sent out to them ; 
and, far from making conquests, they could only 
hope to maintain their ground. ‘ The enemy,” 
says Stanhope, ‘‘ have above double the number of 
“forces in Valencia, Aragon, and Roussillon, that 
‘¢ we have here, and the country which we still re- 
‘‘ main in is so ruined and exhausted, that we can 
‘‘ only support ourselves by dint of money and sup- 
‘plies of corn by sea.”* In reference to the last 





* To Lord Treasurer Godolphin, Aug. 7, 1709. MS. Ina 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, of March 29, he observes, 
“We expect with great impatience a supply ef corn from 
“ England, without which we cannot draw ten thousand men 
“ together, though our all should depend upon it.” 
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iis it is remarkable that General Stanhope and CHAP. 

the Duke of Orleans should each employ the very , 1) 

same expression when writing of their respective 1709. 

armies, and declare, that ‘the greatest enemy we 

“have to fear is famine.”* This coincidence serves 

not a little to confirm the remark of Henry the 

Fourth of France,—that Spain is truly an uncon- 

querable country, which would beat a small and 

starve a large invading army. The difficulties of 

the war were also, as usual, ageravated by 

‘Charles’ s weak and obstinate courtiers. ‘ The mi- 

“ nisters think of nothing but confiscations; entire 

“ new-modelling of Spain; suppressing the order 

( of the grandees; changing their habits, which is 
already begun at ents where the Spanish ladies 

“are Died to dress after the German fashion ; 

“and I believe they would abolish even the Spanish 

“ “language, if it could be agreed between them 

“ whether High Dutch or Neapolitan should be 

“ spoken instead of it.... The Marshal (Starem- 

‘ berg) does all he can, and all that can be done; 

“but has not the good fortune to please this Court 

“better than his predecessors.” t 

i 








_ * These are Stanhope’s words, in writing to Lord Godolphin, 
March 5, 1709. The Duke of Orleans says, in a letter to 
Chamillart, already quoted, “‘ Nos ennemis les plus redoutables 
- “sont la faim et la misére.” (May 8, 1707.) The same thing 
was found in the late war. “ The supplies were at all times a 
“source of infinite difficulty on both sides,” says Colonel Napier; 
vol. iii. p. 268. 
_ Letters from General Stanhope to the Duke of Marlborough, 
Tune 30, and to Lord Galway, January 3, 1709, MS. 
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Fortunately for the English, the enemy’s troops 
at this time, were commanded by Count Bezons ; 
French Mareschal, but no general, who had bee 
sent into Spain in the place of Berwick; and wh 
seemed as unwilling, as Staremberg and Stanhop 
were unable, to attack. He was, moreover, o 
bad terms with the Spanish chief, the Conde d 
Aguilar, and almost in daily expectation of re 
ceiving orders to lead back his cwn troops t 
France. Under such circuinstances, each party 
maintained the opposite banks of the Segre, an 
contented themselves with a few insignificant 
marches and manoeuvres. A project was, indeed 
formed and proposed by Stanhope, to clear Spain o 
the French troops. In the present situation of the 
Allies, they had the advantage of a central post in 
compensation of their inferior numbers; for, while 
the army opposed to them was divided into several 
bodies, surrounding Catalonia, from Roussillon t 
Valencia, they, on the contrary, were enabled t 
act in one mass, and direct an united attack agains 
any side they pleased. Stanhope, therefore, s 
gested a sudden invasion of Roussillon, which would 
drive before them the Duke of Noailles, and the 
French troops in that quarter, which might very pro- 
bably raise the Cevennes in another insurrection ; 
and which, at all events, could scarcely fail, in the 
doubts of the Court of Versailles as to maintaining 
any French force in Spain, to turn the scale in the 
negative, and cause Bezons to be recalled to the-de- 
fence of their own dominions. These he could only 
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ach by a circuitous and rugged, and therefore a 
fardy, route ; and when once removed, and unable 
9 return very speedily, Aragon would be open to 
she Allies, as soon as they should receive their re- 
‘nforcements ; ; and Castile be disheartened at this 
seeming relinquishment. By this expedition, the 
Allies would leave the drained and exhausted fron- 
jer of Aragon, and find a plentiful country for 
subsistence, besides being assisted by the English 
leet ; ; an advantage altogether lost to them by in- 
and warfare. This scheme was agreed to by Sta- 
emberg ; but he wished to abide the issue of the 
io for peace; and, meanwhile, the two 

mies had come to such close quarters on the Segre, 

id so narrowly watched each other’s movements, 
hat the proper opportunity for this enterprise (to 
he subsequent regret of Staremberg himself) gra- 
fly glided away.* 

_ From the dull and dilatory operations of this year 
a Catalonia, we may turn, for a moment, to some 
_ little less languid in Portugal. The two last cam- 
vaigns on that frontier had been far too insig- 
aificant for notice : they consisted chiefly of a few 
darches and reviews, and never soared above the 
acking of a village, or the capture of a convoy. 
Sut this spring was marked by a battle between 
he Spanish and Portuguese troops: the former 
ueaded by the Marquis of Bay, and without any 
Trench allies ; the latter strengthened by several 





* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol.i. p. 330. Letters of General 
‘tanhope to Lord Galway, June 28, and to General Carpenter, 
jugust 10, 1709, MS. 
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English regiments, and shared in command betwee | 
the Marquis of Fronteira and Lord Galway. Th 
armies were encamped upon the Caya, near Camp 
Mayor; and the Spaniards having, on the 7th -o 
May, made a movement to forage the adjacent 
country, brought on, as they intended, an imme 
diate engagement. The Portuguese general, con 
trary to Lord Galway’s opinion, passed the river 
with most of the forces, and drew them out on th 
plain of La Gudina, which has given its name 
the battle. The onset was begun by the Spaniards 
who were three times bravely repulsed by th 
English and Portuguese foot in the centre. Bu 
the Marquis of Bay, in person, then made a charg; 
upon the right of the Allies, which consisted ontistl 
of some raw Portuguese cavalry, and which, aft 
a very slight resistance, was routed. The Portw 
guese cannon fell into the hands of the enemy 
their cavalry, on the left, also gave way ; and Lor 
Galway, rashly advancing at this juncture 
recover the cannon, with two or three Englis 
battalions, displayed, as usual, far more perso 
courage than military skill. His detachment wa 
intercepted, and, for the greater part, oblige: 
to surrender, with Lord Barrymore, Generé 
Pearse, and his other principal officers; and, as t 
himself, his horse was shot under him, and he ha: 
great difficulty in effecting his escape. The remait 
ing English, however, supported by the Portugues 
foot, but forsaken by all the Portuguese cavalry 
still continued firm, presented an unbroken fron 
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flected no disgrace upon them. ‘The loss of the 
ilies is computed by the enemy, no doubt, with 
ach exaggeration, at seventeen hundred men left 
ad upon the field.* The victory of the Spaniards 
1s certainly most complete ; but, as will presently 
seen, they were prevented from improving it,— 
‘st by the apprehension, and afterwards by the 
jproach of a force from another quarter. 
The news of the battle of La Gudina roused 
e English ministers, and turned their thoughts to 
‘e means of averting its consequences. Long ex- 
srience had shown them the difficulty of acting 
‘ith the Portuguese Court; and proved that, the 
Jore it was helped from England, the more un- 
illing it became to help itself. Instead, therefore, 
“sending a reinforcement to join the Portu- 
iese, they resolved to give them, if possible, an 
yportunity to rally and recruit themselves, by a 
sion in Andalusia. They directed some troops 
iva ‘embark in a squadron under Admiral Baker, 
i to sail to Gibraltar; at the same time sending 


sders to General Stanhope to join these with 
me troops from Catalonia, to assume their com- 
jand, and to make a combined attempt upon 
ledin, This project, which had been thought of 
hyeral times before, was founded on much false 
‘telligence, and two mistaken premises: first, 





* San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol. 1. p. 315. 
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that they should find Cadiz unprovided for d 
fence ; and, secondly, that the city and neighbou 
hood were well affected to Charles, and only wante 
an opportunity to declare themselves ; whereas, 
fact, from the pillage and misconduct of the fir: 
armament against them, there was no part of Spai 
where his name and that of the Allies were mor 
thoroughly, or, I may add, more justly hate 
Now, the forces assembled for this undertakin 
would not exceed five thousand effective met 
and would be quite inadequate to it, unless a’ 
sisted by the good-will of the inhabitants. Unde 
such circumstances, Stanhope, when preparing t 
obey his instructions, and embark on this ente 
prise, had hardly any hope of its success.* That b 
might not drain the army of Staremberg, with suc 
superior forces before it, he took with him only on 
English regiment of foot, and about five hundre 
dismounted Spanish cavalry, and with these reache 
Gibraltar, on the 31st of August. Here he foun 
no squadron from England yet arrived ; but “ here 
(he writes to Lord Sunderland) ‘* we met with le 
“ ters from Lord Galway and Brigadier Wade, wit 
‘** accounts of the state of Cadiz, and of the enemy 


* “ Si, comme je crois, l’affaire en question se trouve imprat’ 
“ cable” .... are his words to Marshal Staremberg, August 2 
1709. MS. ' The Duke of Marlborough, when consulted, dis 
couraged this enterprise. In a letter to Lord Godolphin, ih 
June 14, 1708, and printed in Coxe’s Life, vol. iv. p- 114, ec 
1820, he observes, “* There can be no doubt that Cadiz woul: 
“be of great use. But I beg you to consider how impossibl 
“it will be to have any success, unless it be done by surprise.” 
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“oast. All these make it evident that Cadiz 
vannot be thought of at this time, even though 
wwe had treble the force.” The Spaniards, at 
diz, moreover, daily grew in numbers; for de- 
/hments from the Estremaduran army continued 
pour in; while Admiral Baker was delayed se- 
val weeks by contrary winds ; and, on his arrival, 
ore was nothing left for Stanhope but to turn back 
ih him to Catalonia. ‘ But though,” he said *, 
he end for which I left Catalonia cannot be 
ccomplished, yet I am glad to learn, by all hands 
tom Portugal, that our expedition has not been 
seless ; since, by keeping in suspense all the 
‘nemy’s troops on this coast, it has amused and 
Meced them from taking advantage of the 
niserable condition of Portugal.” 

Meanwhile Staremberg, emboldened by the su- 


veness of Bezons, had crossed the Segre, and 
luced the little town of Balaguer, with its gar- 
on of six hundred men. This exploit, however 
fing in itself, yet shone out from amidst the ob- 
arity of this campaign, and greatly irritated the 
urt of Madrid against the French Marshal; in- 
‘ouch that Philip, thinking it necessary to assert 
» honour of his arms, set off in person for the 
np, on the 2d of September. On his arrival, 


* Letter to Lord Sunderland, September 26, 1709. MS. 
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for avoiding an engagement at that time; and su 
ceeded not only in appeasing the resentment | 
Philip, but in obtaining from him an offer of t 
Golden Fleece. As to military operations, ho 
ever, the presence of the King infused no n 
vigour into them. Staremberg occupied a stro 
position, which it was thought imprudent to atta¢ 
No conflict whatever took place, even betwe 
detachments; no siege or expedition was Uv 
dertaken; and, after three weeks of insignifice 
marches and demonstrations, Philip returned | 
Madrid, and Bezons, with a part of his troops, 
France. Thus, Stanhope, on landing at Barcelo1 
found both armies withdrawn to winter quarte 
and availed himself of this opportunity to retv 
by Italy to England, where he earnestly urged 1 
necessity of taking more active measures, and ( 
spatching a larger force into Spain. “ I doub 
(such was his frequent remark) “ that a lingeri 
‘* war in Spain will do no good, and cost three tin 
‘** as much as one vigorous effort the first year.” 
On the side of Flanders, where both pa 
made their chief exertions, this summer was mar! 
by another bloody overthrow of the French. T 
battle of Malplaquet, won by Marlborough on 
Marshal Villars, cost them fifteen thousand s 
diers, and the great fortress of Mons; and the ¢ 
asters of this campaign made Louis still more 1 
willing to run the hazard of another. He, the 





* Letter to Lord Godolphin; Gibraltar, September 27, 17 
MS. 
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‘re, left no art untried to renew the negotiations 
r peace, with better prospect of success. That 
> might appear to forsake entirely the cause of 
/hilip, and escape any renewed demand of yield- 
g the Spanish fortresses, he withdrew his garri- 
ms from them, and recalled Bezons with his 
ops from Aragon. But at the very same time 
e Walloon regiments in the Netherlands were 


i teed moreover, French oli were en- 
yuraged to desert to the Spanish service in such 
umbers as to form several separate regiments. 
‘hus, the same assistance was afforded in another 
Jape; and the troops of Bezons, joining those of 
: ailles in Roussillon, still hung over Catalonia 
! before, and only from another side. Such was 
e usual crooked policy of Louis. All little 
‘inds are naturally prone to artifice and falsehood, 
)st as the weaker animals are endowed with in- 
‘inctive faculties for concealment or escape. 

The next stratagem of Louis was directed for 
/s own private interest against his grandson. He 
»spatched a trusty agent, named Iberville, to 
fadrid, with the view of obtaining the cession of 
e Spanish Netherlands to the Dutch, as a bribe 
‘hich might probably induce them to forsake the 
‘rand Alliance, and conclude a separate peace. 
jhis demand was cloaked with the name of the 
slector of Bavaria, with the terms of a former 
treement with him, and with the justice of some 
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compensation to that suffering ally. But the ney 
Spanish ministry, headed by the Duke of Medina 
Celi, discerned the snare, and looking, as they wer 
bound to do, to the interests of Spain, and not ¢ 
France, stood so firm in opposing the proposal 
that Philip could not venture to comply with it. 
Iberville was sent back, with many compliment: 
but no cession; and the plans of Louis were stil 
more clearly anticipated, and more completel 
baffled, by the conclusion of the celebrated Barrie 
Treaty between England and Holland ; intended a 
a permanent security against any further aggres 
sions of France. It stipulated that the Dutch shoul 
have the right of garrison in the principal frontie 
fortresses; such as Lille, Charleroy, and Namur 
and in some other central ones, as points of cor 
munication with their own territory; and it grat 
fied them with several commercial advantages 
especially with provisions for the closing of th 
Scheldt, and with the promise of sharing in all th 
privileges which the traders of any other natio 


should enjoy in Spain. Thus it seemed that th 
Dutch would obtain nearly as much by continuin, 
on good terms with their Allies, as by listening ¢ 
the separate overtures of their enemy: and whei 


there is so little to be gained by treachery, men wi 


* Compare the Mém. de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 106., and Tinda 
vol.v. p.212., with San Phelipe, Comentarios, vol.ii. p.4. O 
this point the latter is by far the best authority; but in th 
Dutch negotiations he is very superficial: and in his “ el Mi 


‘lord Fouveskendem,”’’ it is not easy to discover Lord Towns 
hend. 
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i" their engagements. 
lways kept open a channel of communication at 
ae Hague, through M. Petkum, the envoy from 
Tolstein, saw no other expedient than renewing 
fe general negotiations. He, therefore, signi- 
ed his acceptance of the preliminary articles 
tely tendered to him, excepting only the thirty- 
*venth, which provided for the establishment of 
ne Archduke on the Spanish throne, and which 
e declared to be impracticable within the period 
prescribed ; but he expressed his willingness to 
ater into the discussion of an expedient or equl- 
uent. The Allies, hereupon, granted passports to 
le French ambassadors, the Mareschal d’ Huxelles 
hd the Abbé de Polignac; and appointed as their 
wn the deputies Buys and Vanderdussen. The 
nall and secluded town of Gertruydenberg was 
‘lected as the place where the conferences should 
~held, to afford as little scope as possible for the 
er manceuvres of the French Ministers, 
ad the factious cabals of their foreign partisans. 
“are the first conference was held, on the 9th 
’ March. But even at the first, it appeared 
at the French, instead of admitting the principle 
‘the preliminaries, as they had bound themselves 
do, and merely discussing the thirty-seventh 
ticle, brought forward fresh proposals for the 
a, of the Spanish monarchy. A small cir- 
mstance, which occurred at Versailles at the 
: U 
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| 
same time, showed still more plainly how far | 
promised dethronement of Philip was from a 
thoughts of Louis. He gave the ducal title 
Anjou to the infant son (afterwards Louis the Fi 
teenth) of the Duke of Burgundy, although th 
very title must have been borne by Philip in Franc 
had the preliminaries been complied with. T 
Allies, on their part, rejected with just indignat' 
the demand, first of the Italian States, and th 
of Aragon; but afterwards intimated, that, rath 
than again appeal to the sword, they were willi 
to yield to Philip the islands of Sicily and Sardini 
The great point at issue, however, was the e 
cution of the treaty, —the security to be giv 
for its regular fulfilment. On this subject t 
declarations of Louis were most vague and vario 
When requested to surrender the Spanish fortress 
he stated, that his troops had already left the 
when solicited to place Bayonne and Perpign 
in the hands of the Allies, as a temporary depo 
and as a pledge of his intention to send no furt 
succours into Spain, he replied, that he could 
intrust other powers with the keys of his kingdo 
Adopting the very phrase in the preliminar 
against which he had most loudly inveighed, 
expressed himself ready to enter into ‘‘ a cone 
‘¢ of measures” with the Allies; and endeavo 
to lure them by the offer of a monthly subsi 
On the whole, the more closely we look at t 
details of these transactions, the more plain a 
glaring becomes the insincerity of Louis; and 1 
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lire we must feel surprise that even the very 
extremity of party spirit should have formerly 
taised up in England advocates of his honour and 
integrity. But in the present century, when there 
is no longer any such factious interest to serve, it 
will scarcely be denied that, though Louis was at 
that time sincerely desirous of peace, he would 
igree to none that did not leave him some means 
f afterwards evading its unfavourable terms. 

In this state of ching it became evident to the 
Als that the continuance of the negotiation 

sould answer no other end than to sow dissensions 
= themselves, and maintain the spirit of the 
french nation. They, therefore, after many skil- 
al delays from the other party, broke off the con- 
Benes, on the 10th of July; and the French 
llenipotentiaries took their departure a few days 
fterwards. This result produced no little satis- 
a ion at Madrid; and a letter from the Queen to 
-ouis, at this juncture, is not more expressive of 
er ‘Joy than of his duplicity, when it speaks of the 
i late pretended disunion” between the two Courts : : 
ad exults that such a pretence should have ceased 
) be advisable.* Already had the French influ- 
ace at Madrid — often most powerful when least 
erceived — overthrown the new Spanish adminis- 
ation. The Duke of Medina Celi, so lately 
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Pa prisoner to the castle of Segovia. He was a 


* Letter from the Queen of Spain to the King of France, 
agust 1, 1710, in the Mém, de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 118. 
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man of talent, honour, and great moderation ; bu 
it is the peculiar curse of monarchies in troublec 
times, and of republics in all times, that moder 
ation, far from being respected, loved, and imi 
tated, seldom fails to be hooted down as treacher 
or weakness. As to the vague charge of secre 
correspondence with the enemy, which was loosel 
thrown out against him, I cannot discover th 
slightest foundation for it in any one circumstanc 
of proof, or even probability; and I believe th: 
his high-minded opposition to French counsellor 
and especially to Princess Orsini, was the tru 


and only reason of his fall. The short interv 
which usually extends between the dungeon au 
the grave of eminent state prisoners, (the: Dul 
died next year in captivity,) was not in this ca: 
employed in any open enquiry, or even open d 
claration, as to his imputed crimes; and the who 
transaction still continues veiled in considerab 


mystery. 
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Or all the Spanish campaigns in the War of the 
Succession, we have now come to the one most 
‘yuitful of important events and unforeseen vicis- 
situdes. During the eight preceding years, there 
aad been but two general actions, those of Al- 
manza and La Gudifia: in this single year we 
shall find no less than three. Never yet had the 
‘wo competitors for the crown encountered each 
other -in the field; but now, at length, we find 
doth meet at the Hera of their respective armies. 
The preceding operations had been indecisive of 
‘he final result ; but the next month of December 
nay be truly tid to have sealed the fate of Spain. 

General Stanhope, during his last visit to Eng- 
and, had succeeded in persuading the ministers 
o make greater exertions in the Peninsula, 
md strike one vigorous blow, instead of so many 
eeble flourishes. Accordingly, he obtained con- 
iderable reinforcements of men and supplies of 
noney, with which he was appointed to return to 
us command in Catalonia. Learning, however, 
t Genoa, that the enemy were already in the field, 
te would not await the arrival of all the expected 
uccours, but sailed, on the 16th of May, with only 
ne thousand recruits, and left orders for the rest 
U 3 
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to follow him. On the 26th, he reached Marshal 
Staremberg, at the camp near Agramont, and 
was pleased to find the English troops in such 
good order and condition, ‘‘ insomuch,” he ob- 
serves, ‘ that though we have, at some time during 
‘‘ this war, had more troops in Spain, yet we never 
“had so good an army. This I attribute chiefly 
‘‘ to their having been landed in a proper season, 
‘¢ and having had a winter in quarters to accustoni 
‘‘them to the climate; whereas we have found. 
‘“‘ by the experience of all this war, that the mer 
‘‘ who have been landed in the spring or summer, 
‘and have immediately been put upon service 
‘have mouldered away to nothing by sickness 
«If this war were to last, I would have it laic 
‘«¢ down as a general rule, never to have any Eng 
‘‘lishman sent into Spain at any other seaso1 
“than the beginning of winter.” It had lon; 
been the opinion of Stanhope that the persona 
appearance of Charles in the field would be highh: 
advantageous; and he looked upon his hasty de 
parture from Valencia, in 1707, as one of the prin 
cipal causes of the disaster at Almanza. Ww 
therefore find, in his letters at this juncture, that 
“during the four days | passed at Barcelona, . 
““ gave it as my opinion to the King, that he shoul 
“90 to the army, to which I found his Majest, 
‘“‘ very well disposed; and he agreed, that, when 
‘‘ ever the Marshal and I should tell him it wa 
‘proper, he would immediately come and pu 
‘himself at the head of us. Accordingly, in tw: 
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Ibe three days after I came to the army, we both 
«did write to him, and his Majesty did, the next 
“day, set out from Barcelona, with a very light 
“equipage, and very suitable to his present cir- 
"cumstances, and joined the army on the 7th of 
* June.’ 

/ Philip, on his part, was already in the field, 
aving left Madrid on the 3d of May, and con- 
ded the administration to the Queen as Regent. 
dis army had now no longer any French auxili- 
ries in its ranks; but it was increased by the 
‘rench deserters, by the Walloon regiments, and, 
. all, by his having withdrawn a part of the 
toops from the Portuguese frontier, and made 
ange levies throughout the kingdom. The choice 
fa general—for it was well understood that 
*hilip might attend, but could not direct, the mi- 
tary movements—was a matter of great deli- 
‘eration. From the wish of showing that union 
til subsisted between the Courts of Madrid and 
7 ersailles, the former was not a little desirous to 
btain a French general to command in Spain ; 
ad it well knew, moreover, that the French, at 
ais period, possessed by far the greater number 
fable leaders, and that the appointment of a 
oreigner would prevent all that personal jealousy 
ad imperfect obedience, which must result from 


it i etiors to the Duke of Marlborough, May 14.; and to Lord 
inderland, June 22, 1710, MS.; and a MS. journal, believed 
be by Mr. Lenoir, who was for some time General Stanhope’s 
cretary. 
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selecting any one from the line of native officers 
The Duke of Vendome, one of the most distin 
guished of the French Marshals, who was the: 
overpowered by his enemies at Court, after havin, 
so often defeated those upon the frontiers, and wh 
was languishing in the retirement of his countr 
seat, perceived the favourable opportunity, and sé 
cretly used his influence with Princess Orsini, tha 
he might be chosen by Philip, and be solicited fror 
Louis to command the Spanish army. At he 
intercession, both Philip and Maria Louisa mad 
earnest entreaties for this object; but the di 
pleasure of Louis, which had removed Vendom 
from active service, had not yet sufficiently coole 
to admit of any such appointment.* It was, be 
sides, as we have already seen, essential to h 
interests at that period, that he should forsake, « 
at least, profess and appear to forsake, the cau: 
of his grandson. ‘Thus disappointed of a Frenc 
general, Philip looked round amongst his ow 
and selected the Marquis of Villadarias,—as tl 
ablest and most trusty.t This veteran, who, afte 
the siege of Gibraltar, had withdrawn in disgus 
as an injured man, to his Andalusian estates, w: 
now called forth from his retreat, and placed ; 
the head of the army; whilst the cavalry w: 
specially intrusted, under him, to Don Anton: 








* St. Simon, Mém., vol. vii. p. 171. ed. 1829. | | 
+ The high character borne by Villadarias may be seen - 
St. Simon, vol. ix. p. 13. ed. 1829; and Targe, vol. v. p, 416. 
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Amezaga, who had formerly distinguished himself CHAP. 


gainst Lord Peterborough, in Valencia.* 

Neither the Spanish nor the Allied army had 
3 yet received their expected reinforcements ; 
ut the former being the stronger at this juncture, 
a able plan was formed by Villadarias to surprise 
je latter in their quarters, and defeat them before 
heir succours should come up. For this purpose 
@ led the troops and Philip across the Segre. But 
at tiver, suddenly swollen by the melting of the 
sountain snows, overflowed its banks, and swept 
way its bridges; thus intercepting all his com- 
junications with the right bank, and reducing 
i to great distress for provisions ; besides clini 
ie skilful manceuvres, of Staremberg, and_ the 
stivity of the English officers, who marched day 
ad night to reach the scene of action, tended to 
ar this enterprise. After scouring a part of the 
suntry with Amezaga’s cavalry, and dispersing 
ye Miquelets, Villadarias found it necessary to 
turn to his former quarters. On the 11th of 
ame, however, having been joined by his rein- 
Teements, whilst the Allies were still expecting 
celts, he resumed the offensive, and, again cross- 
g the Segre, at the head of about twenty thou- 
nd foot and six thousand cavalry, offered battle 
var Balaguer. But Staremberg and Stanhope, 
* San Phelipe, vol. i. p. 182. This Don Antonio must not be 
nfounded with another Amezaga (Don Joseph), who was 
farked for his good conduct at the battles of Almanza (Ber- 


‘ck, Mém., vol. i. p. 253), of Zaragoza (San Phelipe, vol. ii. 
78), and of Villa Viciosa (Ib. p. 56.) , 
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knowing their inferiority, had taken up a ver 
strong position, with their right to the bridge < 
Balaguer, and their left on a rising ground whic 
overlooked all the plain. On the 13th, the Sp: 
niards again showed their readiness for battle, an 
came up within less than half cannon-shot, for th 
purpose of attacking the left wing; but they wer 
received with a brisk and effective cannonad 
which, together with the strength of the grounc 
induced them to forego their intention, and witl 
draw. In leaving the field, they lost several hui 
dred men, from a charge of General Stanhope, wh 
fell upon their rear at the head of his cavalry.* Nc 
was this all: the allied generals seized what the 
thought this favourable opportunity for raising th 
Aragonese in rebellion, crossed the Segre the sar 
evening, and marched to the Noguera, the rivi 
which divides Catalonia from Aragon, and which tl 
enemy, in expectation of a battle, had, for the fir 
time, left unguarded. They accordingly effecte 
their passage next day without difficulty, and e] 
camped on the Aragon side; whilst, on his par 
Villadarias, instead of following them, pushed fo 
ward in Catalonia ; and thus—a singular situation 
—each army was moving in the other’s territor 
the Catalan army in Aragon, and the Aragone: 
in Catalonia. ‘‘ We expected,” writes Stanhop 
some days afterwards, ‘‘an insurrection in Arago: 
‘‘and that the enemies would have followed u 





* Tindal’s History, vol. v. p. 287; and Mr. Lenoir’s Journ 
MS. General Stanhope’s horse was twice wounded under hin 
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and marched out of our country ; but neither 
happening, and, on the contrary, the enemies 
applying their thoughts to intercept our convoys, 
we have been obliged to return, and are in a 
strong camp at Balaguer, and expect a reinforce- 
nent of ten battalions, and as many squadrons, 
which will arrive at the end of this month. The 
¢nemies will even then outnumber us in horse.* 
.- 1 am sorry to say that we have very few de- 
serters, and of those few hardly any Spaniards ; 
md, from all that we can learn, we have good 
season to be persuaded that the Castillians in 
zeneral, and this army more particularly, are so 
immly riveted in the Duke of Anjou’s interests, 
chat nothing but force can dispossess him.” + 

Meanwhile the result of the Spanish expedition 
0 Catalonia proved equally abortive. At first, in- 
2d, they spread great alarm, by pushing parties 
far as Cervera and Calaf, and intercepting several 
avoys ; but early in July they themselves began 
suffer from the scarcity which they were endea- 
uring to cause. A trifling descent of the Allies 
Cette, in Languedoc, though unsuccessful, de- 
ved the Spaniards, at this juncture, of any co- 
‘ration from the Duke of Noailles. They could 
“venture further into Catalonia, with Staremberg 
| Stanhope in their rear ; and when they learned 
t the succours of the Allies had actually landed, 
| their force thus brought to a level with their 


 * Letter to Lord Raby, July 4, 1710, MS. 
+ To Lord Sunderland, July 23, 1710, MS. 
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approach of these succours (nearly six thousai 


men) made Stanhope earnestly press upon Stare 
berg the expediency of venturing a general batt 
The Marshal, on the other hand, recommended 
strictly defensive system; and his views were a 
proved by Charles, who, like him, was naturally cc 
and cautious in temper, and more afraid of failu 
than ambitious of success. As Stanhope, howev 
did not desist from his remonstrances, the questi 
was referred to a council of war, where the major 
declared decidedly against a timid policy, whi 
would tie them down to the limits of an exhaust 
and murmuring province ; which would render u: 
less all the succours they had so long requested, a 
at length received ; and place the crown of Char 
farther than ever from his grasp.“ In spite, ho 
<< ever, of this agreement in the council, I cannot: 
‘‘ determine,” observes Stanhope, on the 23d 
July, ‘‘ whether the King and Marshal will be | 
«‘ hazarding the whole, as they call it ; though, 
“my poor opinion, the whole will certainly be Ic 
‘“‘ without any chance of winning, if we lose t 
“ opportunity. We shall now be very near, if 
‘quite, as strong as the enemies in foot ; in tick 
«¢ T doubt, they will still exceed us twelve or fifte 
«« squadrons; but, considering that every day 1 
“bring them reinforcements from the side of P 
“ tugal, and that a small reinforcement sent by 1 
“French into Roussillon would put us under 





“necessity to detach, insomuch that every ¢ 


| 
fi 
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I think it most advisable to try our fortune, now 
that we are nearer to an equality than, I fear, we 
shall ever be again. Besides, one half of the 
enemies’ army is composed of new troops, who 
will grow every day better, and be easily kept 
‘ull; whilst we moulder away by sickness and 
Ri rtion.? * 
‘The retreat of the Spanish army upon Lerida 
»med to offer an excellent opportunity to cut 
em off from that fortress; but disinclination to 
battle still prevailed, both with Staremberg and 
narles ; and they could not be persuaded to a for- 
ird movement, till the enemy had got beyond the 
gre and Noguera. They then agreed to follow 
Toss those rivers, and to secure, if possible, their 
m passage without opposition. For this purpose, 
anhope marched, at midnight, with eight squa- 
‘ons of dragoons, and a thousand grenadiers, and 
ok post on the Aragon side of the Noguera, at 
<in the morning of the 27th. ‘The enemy had 
tached a much larger body to prevent his pas- 
ge; but, although they had less way to march, the 
igligence of their commanding officer, the Duke 
Sarno, delayed them till too late. ‘They did not 
tive till three hours after Stanhope ; and then, 
stead of attacking him, drew up on some high 
ound, near the village of Almenara. The armies 
1 both sides: gradually came up in the course of 
. 
| Letter to Lord Sunderland, July 23, 1710, Ms. 
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the morning; and Stanhope was very urgent to ats 
the enemy’s horse, which was marching at a gre 
distance from the foot, and must, therefore, ha 
been deprived of its assistance. The Archduke ai 
Marshal still refused; but, about six in the evenin 
the Spaniards, having brought up all their cavalt 
sent as a bravado several squadrons down the h 
before them ; upon which the whole English art 
cried out “ Shame!” and the English gene 
assumed a higher tone, and said aloud, in presen 
of Charles and Staremberg, that if they let slip 
fair an opportunity, he had orders—which he wou 
obey—to withdraw his troops, and leave the cou 
try. This threat at length, wrung from them a 1 
luctant consent ; but it wanted now only half- 
hour of sunset: there was little time to gain, a 
none to improve, a victory. Stanhope formed ] 
cavalry in two lines, with ten squadrons in the fir 
and twelve in the second ; the ground before hi 
not admitting of a larger front. ‘‘ Keep very clos 
he cried to the men; “and do not break you 
“ selves,—the only danger; for I am sure tl 
“you will be as firm as rocks, and that all t 
“‘enemy’s squadrons will not be able to bre 
“you.” So saying, he led them forward agait 
the enemy. On the other part, the advane 
squadrons of the Spaniards no sooner saw t 
English move, than they retired up the hill , 
rejoin the main body of cavalry, which Stanho 
found drawn up in two lines; the first of twent 


two squadrons, and the second of twenty, with 
; 
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a. between them, and a brigade of foot on CHAP. 
r 


tight. ‘They were headed by General Ame- 
ga, and comprized the flower of the Spanish 
my, more especially the royal guards. Finding 
eir number so large, and the ground wider than 
at from which he had set out, the English Gene- 
, after ascending the hill, halted for a few mi- 
ites, to bring up six squadrons from the second 
ie so that his first now consisted of sixteen in 
: four Dutch, six English, and as many Ger- 
nn, As soon as these were formed, the order to 
arge was given, and most gallantly obeyed. In 
e onset, Stanhope’s and Amezaga’s horses closed, 
d the two Generals engaged in single conflict; an 
ent between opposite commanders not often seen 
/any age, but almost without a parallel in modern 
nes. Stanhope killed the Spaniard with a stroke 
his sword; and the troops, animated by this 
‘ample, fought with spirit as well as steadiness ; 
on retrieved, by their united valour, a first 
pulse of the German cavalry, pushed the first 
eof the enemy upon the second, and at length 
mpletely routed them. Great bravery, however, 
‘sshown on both sides, as is sufficiently evident 
mm the number of the killed and wounded. 
nongst the English, both the first and second in 
‘mand, Sides Stanhope and Carpenter, were 
shtly wounded; and the army had to deplore 
2 loss of several excellent officers, especially 
fa Nassau and the young Earl of Rochford,— 
> same already honourably mentioned as Lord 
Inbridee at. the capture of Vigo. The total 
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number of killed and wounded on this side w 
about four hundred ; whilst the Spaniards lost abo 
fifteen hundred, amongst whom were the Duke 
Sarno, the Marquis of Gironella, and other disti 
guished officers. A great part of their baggage (i 
cluding some of Philip’s plate) was taken, togeth 
with all their tents, and several pieces of canno 
The night gave them an opportunity to reti 
under the ramparts of Lerida; ‘* but if,” sa 
Stanhope, ‘‘ we had had but two hours more 
‘‘ daylight, you may be assured that not one fo 
‘‘ soldier of their army could have escaped.’ 
Philip himself was present at the battle, and h 
nearly been taken prisoner; but was rescued firc 
the danger by the intrepidity of the Marquis 
Villadarias and Don Joseph Vallejo, who put the 
selves at the head of some light cavalry. Several 
the soldiers also, with true Castillian spirit, sac 
ficed their lives for his, by throwing themsel) 
upon the English horsemen, and obtaining by th 
own deaths some moments of delay in the pursu 
and I regret that we have no record of the na 

of such gallant subalterns, which seem to me 1 





* Letter to Mr. Walpole, July 31, 1710, printed in So 
ville, p. 636. ‘ Si le Seigneur,” says a MS. account, writte 
bad French, by a Spanish officer in Charles’s service, “ 2 
“eit fait la méme grace qu'il fit a Josué, d’arréter le soleil 
‘¢ deux ou trois heures, il n’aurait rien échappé de l’infanterie 
‘fort peu de la cavalerie.” For the account of the battle 
Almenara, I have also consulted Tindal, vol. v. p. 287; Tai 
vol. v. p. 422; San Phelipe, vol. ii. p.19; a letter from Gen’ 
Carpenter, printed in the History of Europe for 1710, p.é 
and one from General Stanhope to Lord Sunderland, July 
1710, Wis: 
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ss worthy of a place in history than those of the 
nost successful generals. 
_ The battle of Almenara, though not very im- 
‘ortant in itself, was attended with important 
esults. Amongst the Allies, it gave a decided - e- 
onderance to warlike and aggressive counsels : 
[together dismayed and confounded the new Spa: 
ish levies, which before had neither dreaded the 
cllied generals, nor distrusted their own. The King 
artook i im no small degree of their discouramaincttt 
ad renewed his entreaties with the Court of Ver- 
‘lles that Vendome, or some other French gene- 
il, might be sent to Spain; a request which — 
te negotiations for peace being now broken off — 
as no longer refused by Louis. Meanwhile 
hilip deprived Villadarias of the command, in 
vite of the personal safety which he owed to the 
sertions of that gallant veteran, and appointed, 
his place, the leader of the Estremaduran army, 
¢ Marquis of Bay. But it required some time 
‘fore the Marquis could obey this summons ; 
d, in the interval, the extreme hesitation of Philip 
owed that a narrow escape from danger — which 
Ways makes us either much more courageous or 
ach more timid than before —on him produced 
e latter effect. On the other part, the Allies were 
t Inactive : they took the towns and castles of 
Ibastro, Monzon, and Estadilla; and on the 5th 
August General Stanhope, marching off at night 
th two thousand horse, surprised and routed two 
siments at Sarinefia. He and Staremberg then 
3 
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CHAP. directed their march towards Fraga, showin, 
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an evident intention of cutting off the Spanis 
army from the central provinces, and enclosin 
it in Lerida. Roused by this danger, Philip suc 
denly started from his lethargy ; and, crossin 
the Cinca with his army, retreated, by force 
marches, upon Zaragoza. He was followed by th 
Allies, who suffered great hardships from the e& 
cessive heats and want of water (besides want « 
bread for four days), and were not able to brin 
him to another battle on favourable terms. C 
the 15th of August, however, some of their cavali 
came up with his rear-guard in the defile of Pe 
alba, and took three hundred prisoners, but we 
checked in their pursuit. Two days afterwards, tl 
Spanish army reached the capital of Arago 
where their force was increased by some few su 
cours, and their command assumed by the Marqu 
of eBay sinine!: | 

Zaragoza—a name which has since becor 
synonymous with heroism, and dear to every friel 
of freedom — is built upon the right bank of t 
Ebro, and connected by a stone bridge to a subu 
on the left. It is neither defended by natu 
strength nor by fortified skill; being situated or 
plain, and its old brick wall being, in many plac 
joined by houses which continue the enclosul 
Two small rivers join the Ebro immediately bel 
the city: from the south, the Guerba, which et 
through and deeply indents the plain; from t 
north, the Gallego, which flows through low a 








i 


} 
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marshy ground.* ‘The height nearest to the city CHAP. 
begins within a mile to the south-east, and is called VUL 


‘the Monte Lorrero, from its rugged and broken 
‘surface. t Thus, then, the Ebro still separated the 
army of Charles from Zaragoza, and must be passed 
before any other effective movement could be 
made. But Charles and Staremberg were both as 
anwilling as ever to hazard an engagement; and 
oreferred trusting to the affections of the Zarago- 
vans, or to the chance of favourable accidents, rather 
shan to their own exertions. Even the victory of 
Almenara was turned against its promoters, from 
the danger of losing the advantage there acquired. 
With such wavering minds, the best means to pre- 
vail is not so much to point out the benefit of any 
varticular line of conduct, as to persuade them 
hat the first step in it will not positively pledge 
‘hem, that it is not quite final, and still leaves room 
or future deliberation. On this principle, Stan- 
1ope applied himself at first solely to move the 
amy beyond the Ebro; and, having extorted 
Jharles’s consent, he went out with two thousand 
cavalry, and forded that river at Pino, in the night 
f the 17th. Two days afterwards, a bridge being 
‘onstructed, the whole army passed, and took up 


iy 
-* See a plan of Zaragoza in Colonel Napier’s history (vol. ii. 
+48); a local description (vol. i. p. 65): and another in 
‘Tr. Southey’s account of the sieges in 1808 and 1809 (vol. ii. 
3. 8vo ed.); one of the most masterly and beautiful narratives 
a the English language. 

1 “ El campo era desigual y cortado, levantado a trechos y 
por eso lo Haman Monte Torrero.” (San Phelipe, vol. ii. p. 24.) 
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pushed as far as the Carthusian convent, within a 
league of Zaragoza. On their part, the enemy 
having marched over the bridge of that city, 
drew up at a short distance from it; their left 
supported on its walls, and their right on the Monte 
Torrero. The two armies were divided only 
by a deep ravine: which in old times had been 
marked by a bloody overthrow of the Moors, 
and still retained the name of BARRANCA DE LOS 
muERTOS, the ditch of the dead.* ‘Thus ar: 
rayed in presence of each other, the impa, 
tience of the soldiers seconded the arguments 0 
Stanhope, and over-ruled the colder counsels 0 
Staremberg and Charles. They prepared for 
general battle on the next day, the 20th of August | 
and it is only doing justice to Staremberg to ob 
serve, that, however averse to a battle at first, i 
had no sooner been resolved upon, than he mad 
every exertion of zeal, judgment, and courage, t 
bring it to a happy issue. The numbers of th 
troops on each side are very differently stated by 
different writers, but the official orders of battle i 
my possession enable me to speak with certaint; 
instead of conjecture. According to these faithfu 
records the Allied force consisted of thirty-sevel 
battalions and forty-three squadrons; the Spanis' 
of thirty-eight battalions and fifty-four squadrons 


and I may, therefore, compute the former at abou 








* I am informed by my illustrious friend, General Alavi 
that the ravine is still commonly known by that name. 
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he cannon began to play on both sides ; during 
which time the generals employed themselves in 
Tawing up and disposing their lines. ‘The Mar. 
uis of Bay, who had already shown want of alert. 
ess in quietly allowing the passage of the Ebro 
y the English, by no means retained the con. 
dence of his soldiers ; and, if even he had skill, 
ad not, what is perhaps still more important to a 
eneral, the reputation of skill. He took his own 
‘ation in the centre, intrusted the best veteran 
panish regiments to Generals Mahoni and J oseph 
-mezaga, and placed them on his right wing, as 
zing the most open to attack. On the part of 
te Allies, Staremberg commanded their centre, 
te Conde de Atalaya their right wing, and 
tanhope the left; having under him Generals 
arpenter, Belcastel, the Dutch commander, and 
weral others. Neither of the rival sovereigns 






-* San Phelipe makes the number of the Allies twenty-five 
ousand, but reduces his own side to nineteen thousand (vol. ii. 
4.) ; and Targe, though professing to be guided by him, 
‘proves these numbers into thirty thousand on one side, and 
shteen thousand on the other (vol. v. p. 431.) On the other 
nd, the statements of the Allied Generals perfectly agree 
th the official accounts. General Stanhope, writing to Lord 
artmouth, on the evening of the battle, says of the enemy, 
They were in foot at least equal to us, and in horse consider- 
vbly superior.” In a letter of General Carpenter’s, printed in 
‘Mmerville’s Queen Anne, p- 638., we also find that « they 
vere equal in foot, and very much superior in horse.” 
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took any further part in the battle than ridin 
through their own lines, and encouraging thi 
troops. That feat being achieved, Charles r 
mained at the Carthusian convent in the rear; an 
though it is disputed whether Philip took his po 
on the right or on the left bank of the Ebro, y 
that very uncertainty serves at least to show ho 
much his person was concealed from his troop 
and how little it served to cheer them. Mea 
while the people of Zaragoza crowded the wal 
of the city and the roofs of the houses, to beho 
the great game of war which was to be played | 
near them, and of whose stake they themselv 
formed a part. At noon, the firing of two To 
grenades into the air gave the allied army the si 
nal for the attack, which was begun by Gene 
Stanhope on the left. The expected convoys 
bread had miscarried that morning, and the Engli 
soldiers were pinched with hunger; but neit 
privations nor perils could subdue their gall 
spirit.* Their intrepid attack was met with eqi 
valour by the veteran Spaniards and Wallo 
opposed to them. The conflict was fierce a 
obstinate. At first the Spaniards seemed to obt 
the advantage ; having defeated the furthest be 
on the left of the Allies, consisting of Portugu 

* General Foy has a disparaging remark on this point, in 
Guerre de la Péninsule (vol. i. p. 230.):— Les Anglais § 
« braves toutes les fois qu’ils ont dormi, bu, et mangé. L 
“ courage, plus physique que moral, a besoin d’étre soutenu 


‘© un traitement substantiel.” The battle of Zaragoza is 
proof amongst a thousand to the contrary. 
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horse, they chased them from the field; and CHAP. 


he Carthusian convent, where the Archduke, with 
only fifty horsemen, was awaiting the issue of the 
lay. But this very ardour of pursuit left a gap in 
heir lines, and gave Stanhope an opportunity, of 
vhich he eagerly availed himself, for piercing them. 
ringing up his reserve, he pushed their first line 
{pon the second, broke them through, and then, 
with his troops still further animated by their first 
uccess, threw them into utter confusion. They 
‘ought no longer for victory, but for retreat; and 
heir regular battalions gradually melted into one 
jhapeless mass of fugitives. On the right wing the 
Spaniards had commenced the onset, but were 
‘epulsed with loss; several of their new levies 
hrowing down their arms and dispersing: and in 
he centre, the Allies, plunging down into the steep 
3aranca de los Muertos, now again deserving of 
ts name, ascended the opposite bank, amidst the 
jottest fire of the enemy. The Spaniards here 
ought with great bravery, but were at last thrown 
nto disorder; and the defeat of their right wing 
lecided theirs. In less than three hours of fight- 
ng, the victory was not only certain, but complete. 
The veterans on the Spanish right, however, though 
lefeated, had no thought of flight: they retreated 
0 the heights beyond the Guerba, continued their 
-esistance against Stanhope’s cavalry for some time 
onger, and did not surrender till reduced to one- 
ifth of their original number. And now was at 
ength attained the wish which had been nearest 
| x 4 
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to Stanhope’s heart for three years, and which we 
find frequently expressed in his letters of ‘a day 
“to retrieve Almanza.”* All the Spanish cannor 
(twenty pieces), all their colours (sixty-threc 
standards), were taken, together with nearly fou 
thousand prisoners ; and they left above five thou 
sand men dead or disabled on the field. Fron 
their dispersion, more especially as regarded then 
new recruits, they underwent a still further dimi 
nution ; insomuch that the Marquis of Bay, in hi 
hasty flight to Soria, could muster no more thai 
seven thousand men beneath his banner. As t 
the Allies, this victory cost them fifteen hundre 
men. The first care of their generals, after th 
conflict, was directed to the maimed and sufferin; 
soldiers on the field, without any distinction as t 
the Spanish or their own. ‘‘ Among the wounded, 
Stanhope used to say, ‘* there are never any ené 





‘vmnessgaoky. f 

Charles himself made his entry into Zaragoz 
the same evening, amidst the loudest acclamation 
of the people; and gratified them that very nigh 
by the abolition of their new Castillian form c 
government, and the restoration of all their ancien 
and peculiar rights. Here the army continue 
several days; the soldiers in repose, and th 
generals in deliberation, Staremberg and th 
Germans, still attached to their cautious policy, an 
dissuading a march upon Madrid, wished Charle 
to fix his head-quarters at Zaragoza, and fror 

* Letter to Sir Thomas Dilkes, November 6, 1707, MS. ; au 
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de, and Navarre on the other. The former 
‘ovince had already shown itself well affected to 
‘scause; the latter commanded all the passes into 
“ance, and, if secured, would stop either the re- 
‘eat of Philip, or the reinforcements of Louis. 
Conquests,” they said, ‘‘ should be made step by 
‘step, and not by springs and bounds.” * Stanhope, 
i the other hand, as warmly pressed an immediate 
‘vance upon the capital. He urged, that as the 
vunsels of Staremberg, a few days before, would, 
followed, have lost them the victories of Almenara 
id Zaragoza, so that at present they were equally 
‘ical to further success. The eftect of Charles’s 
orsonal presence at Madrid had never yet been 
ied, and might fairly be presumed as great and 
Tectual : its occupation would give the Allies a 

‘ost important preponderance in the negotiations 
i peace ; it would enable them to join the army 
‘om Portugal, and thus cut off all communication 
tween bh northern and southern provinces of 
vain; it would bereave Philip of his best re- 
yurces for raising another army, and tend to daunt 
ad disperse the remains of the last. In favour of 
ais scheme, Stanhope might also have alleged 
‘e authority of the Duke of Marlborough : for 
e find that great general, in a letter to Lord 
odolphin, stating his own idea for the Spanish 
ar to be, “ collecting an efficient force on both 
sides of the Peninsula, to advance into the heart 








| * San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. p. 29. 
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CHAP. “of Spain, and take possession of Madrid.”* —T 
VUI. same view was taken by the Portuguese office 
1710. by the Conde de Cifuentes, and the other Spani 
nobles in the interest of Charles, who talked louc 

of their own influence in Castille; and Charles hii 

self, though decidedly most inclined to the oth 

plan, was dazzled by the lustre of the late battl 

and awed by the high tone which Stanhope n¢ 
assumed, declaring that bold measures were insist 

upon in his instructions from his Court; that th 

were weary of maintaining such costly and inc 

cisive warfare, and must have it either vigoroui 
prosecuted or totally abandoned. His plans we 
accordingly adopted ; and he wrote to Lord G 

way to prevail upon the Portuguese army to en’ 
Castille with the least possible delay. The alli 

army then began their march to Madrid, taki 

their route through Calatayud, Siguenza, a 
Guadalaxara, and encountering no impedime 
except from the want of supplies, and rugg 
nature of the country. ‘ If,” wrote Charles — 

his Archduchess at Barcelona, ‘‘ this plan of t 

‘‘ English should succeed, all the glory will 

‘‘ theirs: if it fail, all the loss will be mine.” 
Meanwhile Philip, from the battle-field of Za 

goza, had hurried back to his capital. His recepti 

was very different from that usually given toa ( 

feated and fugitive prince ; and the attachment 
his subjects, like his own character, seemed to 
* Letter from the Duke of Marlborough to Lord Godolpl 


August 26, 1709, in Coxe’s Life, vol. v. p, 93. 
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is d and strengthened by adversity. The people CHAP. 


wre only incited to enthusiasm by what might 
ve been expected to dismay them—the royal 
cree removing the public offices and tribunals to 
alladolid ; ; the permission given to the grandees 
(remain at Madrid, if they pleased ; the prepara- 
ms for departure of the King and Queen and 
ung prince of Asturias; the tophified hurry and 
‘stle of the courtiers ; and the ill-concealed ex- 
ation of the few Austrian partisans. The same 
val flame seemed to burn in every breast. With 
ry few exceptions, all the nobles clung to what 
emed the falling cause, and escorted the King 
« Queen; the bite: classes caught their spirit ; 
d nearly thirty thousand persons are said to have 
Byded the road to Valladolid. Even ladies of 
gh rank were seen to follow on foot, rather than 
‘t follow at all ; and the people who remained at- 
nded the éntidiants to the gates with tears and 
ayers.* 

‘It was under such ill-omened circumstances that, 
ithe 21st of September, General Stanhope and a 
‘ousand horse—the vanguard of the allied army, 
-appeared in sight, and took possession of 


vO 






* Archdeacon Coxe says, that Philip was only two days at 
adrid (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 31); but he arrived on the 24th of 
igust, and left it on the 9th of September, (Hist. of Europe 
“1710, p. 586; and Letter from General Stanhope to Lord 
artmouth, October 4, 1710, MS.) Dr. Somerville makes a 
ich more surprising mistake on the Archduke (Queen Anne, 
401.) “King Charles,” he says, “entered the metropolis 
of Spain a second time.’ When was he ever there before ? 
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Madrid. They found most of the shops, the mam 
factories, and the private houses closed ; the street 
nearly empty, and the few spectators silent. 
Charles himself made his public entry a few day 
afterwards, with all military pomp; some of h 
best cavalry before, and his household and guard 
behind him. A pious or politic motive led him, i 
the first place, to visit the church of Atocha, muc 
renowned throughout Spain for its sanctity, an 
decked with all the standards lost by the Alli 
at Almanza; he then entered the city, along wit 
the street of the same name: but neither curiosit 
to behold the prince who, during the last five year 
had claimed the Crown and shared the dominior 
of Spain,—neither that love of show and splendo 
so common amongst the starers of a capital,—n¢ 
the proneness of all men to bow down before tl 
rising sun,—could tempt the loyal inhabitant 
Shut up at home, they left the deserted streets ° 
silence and gloom. A few children who, whe 
money was thrown amongst them, raised a faint ari 


* San Phelipe, vol. ii. p. 35. See also a letter from Mr. L 
noir to Mr. Furly, September 25, 1710, MS. “The 21st, in tl 
“morning, Mr. Stanhope was sent with a thousand horse t 
‘‘ wards this town, and we came within half a mile, about noo 
“before the magistrates of the town met us, to acknowled; 
“ their obedience to King Charles. There were four of ther 
“and two coaches; who, after a small conference with tl 
‘«¢ General, proceeded to Alcala to the King, except one of tl 
“ principal of them, that came back with us hither. The per 
*‘ ple of the town expressed more signs of astonishment at 01 
“arrival than any thing else.” There must certainly, howeve 
be a mistake as to this astonishment. 
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abtful viva! were the only welcomers of Charles 
their cry the only acclamations. Deeply mortified 
Areception so contrary to his hopes, the Arch- 
Ke soon stopped short, refused to continue his 
gress to the palace, and indignantly exclaiming, 
Chis city is a desert!” again left Madrid by the 
eof Alcala. Fora time, he took up his quarters 
1 country house of the Conde de Aguilar, and 
»mpted to gain the favour of the Castillians by 
ious popular measures, — opening the public 
‘ons; making promises (they cost nothing) of 
are gifts and largesses; filling up the vacant 
es ; and splendidly eidite his ancient ad- 
ents, as the best means of attracting new. No- 
18, however, could shake the stubborn loyalty of 
| people ; and very few men of rank and influ- 
e espoused his cause. The Marquis of Mancera 
hat high-minded statesman, of whom the F rench, 
n when he was actively opposed to them, were 
ged to own that he had no other guide than his 
y*, and now oppressed in strength, but not in 
it, by the weight of a hundred years —had 
o kept at Madrid by his infirmities. Charles 
ag naturally anxious to obtain the acknowledg- 
it, which this venerable nobleman persisted in 
tholding, despatched Stanhope to press and 
suade him. ‘ Sir,” replied Mancera, “I have 
at one God, and but one King; and during my 
tort remnant of life, I am determined to be 


* See the Mém. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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“ faithful to both.” The few who pursued a diff 
ent course soon began to undergo the slights a 
contempt of the very party they had joined; a 
Staremberg used sarcastically to call them “t 
‘¢ new Christians ;” * a term formerly applied, 
Spain, to the converted Jews or Morescoes. — 

Some extracts from General Stanhope’s lette 
will show the prospects of the Allies at this peric 
‘‘ We have despatched several messengers to 0 
“friends in Portugal, pressing them to join 1 
‘‘ since they have no enemy left on their frontie 
‘‘ and on the success of these instances, which > 
«have repeated to them, will depend the fate 
‘‘our campaign. ‘They have, in a condition 
‘¢ march, thirty battalions of foot, and above thi 
‘«* thousand horse. If they will join us, we shall | 
‘to have another battle, which, in all probabili 
** will be decisive: if they do not, we shall h: 
“some difficulty in making a retreat to Arage 
‘for the Duke of Anjou will have above dou 
‘¢ our number of horse, and be equal at least to 
‘in foot. The country is our enemy; and we 
‘** not masters, in Castille, of more ground than: 
““encamp on.” t ‘Toa private friend he obser 
‘¢ Few men, I believe, have taken so much pains 
** Tam doing to get a Viceroy over himself; t 
“is, to get my Lord Portmore, whom we supp 
“* to be in Portugal, and who (as the senior Genei 
‘** must command all the English, if we do meet, 





* San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. p. 36. 
+ To Lord Dartmouth, October 4, 1710, MS. 
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join us. I have sent five expresses to press CHAP. 

them; and have kept our army here from re- . VUI- 

t ming backwards, —too long, it may be,—in 1710, 

expectation to hear from them.”* But the 

rtuguese army was by no means ready to seize 

s favourable opportunity, and advance into Cas- 

He. Lord Galway had been recalled to England : 

- successor, Lord Portmore, had not yet arrived ; 

d the command had devolved upon the Conde if 

tla Verde, a sluggish and ignorant grandee. The 

tke of Cadaval, the pe person at Court, was 

tirely in the French interest. In vain did Mr. 

» Fevre, the English resident, at last lower his 

mand to a body of only three thousand foot and 

2 thousand horse; in vain did he propose to pay 

‘its expenses ; in vain did the Ministers of all the 
powers join in the request; in vain did the 

Pius Das Minas, with his characteristic ardour, 

er to take the command, and again advance upon 

adrid: the Court of Lisbon, looking rather to its 

n peculiar interests than to the general good of 

» cause, was chiefly bent upon the reduction of 

ne petty frontier towns; and, besides, could 

teely be roused, for any object, from the torpor 


ich benumbed it.+ Thus, the Allies at Madrid had 
| To Mr. Craggs, October 4, 1710, MS. 

" &T believe our best reasons for opening the communication 
rere the Duke of Cadaval’s best reasons to oppose us: he 


»verns this Court. .... Count Villa Verde pretends he 
\ 












~wer gave any encouragement to join you. I will allow him 
ay thing, provided he will act better another time ; but if this 
ourt find they must do something, [ know they design to 
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little to rely on but their own exertions. “ Duru 
“ our long stay here,” writes General Stanhope, 

the beginning of November, ‘“ two things ha 
“been proposed to be done: the one, to mar 
“ against the Duke of Anjou at Valladolid, befo 
“he could join or be joined by his forces from E 
‘“‘ tremadura, and so drive him over the Ebro. 1 
“this it was objected, that he might, indeed, | 
“ obliged to throw his foot into the mountains 

‘“‘ Gallicia or Biscay ; but that his horse would st 
‘keep the field, and hover about us, to prevent o 
“ getting in subsistence from the country; that, t 
“¢ minute we should march to execute this resol 
‘‘ tion, we should abandon Madrid, and all that 1 
“had got; that moving towards the Ebro, thou; 
“ it were to follow the enemy, would look like a: 
“treat, especially since the army of Estremadt 
‘¢ was entire, and might, without much hazard, f 
‘low us; and that, having no place of streng' 
‘© where we could leave a sick man, we should lc 
“all such as could not keep up, and march w 
“the army; so that probably we should wa: 
‘* ourselves in the pursuit of an enemy who wot 
‘‘ never have stayed for us, secure to ourselves 

‘‘ steady footing, but, in all likelihood, be oblig 
‘“to return to Aragon to winter quarters. T 
‘* other thing proposed to be done was, that, con 








“ send the Marquis das Minas. If Villa Verde continues, } 
“ may judge they mean to be neuter.” Mr. Le Fevre to Gené 
Stanhope, October 6, 1710, MS. See also Coxe’s Life of M: 
borough, vol. v. p. 380. 
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‘dering the uncertainty of the Portuguese army’s 
‘making any advance towards joining us, we 
‘should secure the said junction by marching on 
‘to the bridge of Almaraz, or further, if we Sr 
‘it necessary. ‘T’o this it was objected, that our 
communication with Aragon. and Catalonia 
‘would be entirely lost; that Aragon would be 
left open either to the Duke of Anjou’s forces, 
or to what might be sent from France; and 
‘that, if the Duke of Anjou, reinforced from 
France, should once possess himself of the Ebro 
pad Cinca, Catalonia and the Queen would be 
exposed to the utmost danger. I confess these 
objections did not weigh with me; for I was of 
‘opinion that a communication with Portugal 
would more than compensate for the loss of that 
with Aragon ; that succours from France would 
hardly get into Spain before winter ; that without 
succours from France, the force whicl; the Duke 
of Anjou had at Valladolid was not sufficient to 
over-run Aragon and Catalonia, where we had 
left, as I thought, too many forces; and that, 
when once the Portugal army should have joined 

ours, we should be able to drive every thing be- 

‘ore us.”* This scheme was several times ver y 
‘nestly pressed by Stanhope upon Staremberg 
| Charles, but always in vain. Like all cautious 


To Lord Dartmouth, November 6, 1710, MS. The French 
2, It seems, particularly anxious that the Allies might not 
ot this plan, nor march forwards. © See the Mém. de Noailles, 
{iv p. 152. 
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CHAP. men, when persuaded into any daring step, th 


VIII. 


.___, wished to atone for their reluctant advance 


1710. 


Madrid by still further reserve in their subseque 
operations ; as if, on the contrary, one bold m 
sure did not require others of the same character 
carry it through. 

During this time Philip had been joined, at V 
ladolid, by his long-expected general, the Duke 
Vendome, on whom all the hopes of his party ws 
now centred. Vendome was grandson of Henry t 
Fourth, by one of his mistresses ; and bore, in 
racter, the same sort of resemblance to that gr 
man as a caricature to a portrait, or a satire t 
history. He had similar defects and similar virtur 
but the former much heightened, and the latter 
less splendid. Like Henry, he was addic 
to pleasure; but it was pleasure of the m 
infamous kind: like Henry, he had both brav 
and skill in war; but the edge of these qualit 
was blunted by his indolence. ‘ It seemed,” s 
Voltaire, ‘* not a little astonishing to see a genei 
‘“‘in-chief often keeping his bed till four in 
‘afternoon; and a prince, sprung from the ble 
“ royal, sunk into such foul and filthy neglect of 
“ person as would have disgraced the meanest p 
‘‘sant.”* In moments of pressing emergent 
however, he knew how to cast off such sloth 
habits; and still more frequently atoned for th 


Fe 

* Siécle de Louis XIV. ch. 17. St. Simon gives many 
gusting details (Mém. vol. v. p. 39, ed. 1829); but all thai 
says is coloured by his rancour as a bitter personal enemy. . 
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a of mind and great personal exposure. 
ae manners of Vendome displayed a singular 


ntrast. Whilst to the soldiers he was in the 


zhest degree kind and affable, men of rank and 
Tuence complained of his overbearing harshness ; 
d it is not improbable that, in both cases, he 
ed upon deliberate system, as knowing that 
‘ops | will fight with double alacrity under a 
‘ourite leader ; and that at Courts there is no 


‘usion more common than to mistake a morose 


J dissatisfied temper for honesty and frankness. 
w men have ever shown themselves less amiable 
private, or more able in public life. He had been 
ly trained to arms, and had several opportunities 
‘most highly distinguishing himself; having, for 
ple, directed the siege of Babel twelve 
te before, and succeeded in wresting that im- 
tant city from the Spaniards. 
Vendome had set out from Versailles on the very 
7 of the battle of Zaragoza, and received intel- 
nce of that disaster on his way.* Instead of 
tening forward on that account, as most gene- 
s would have done, he determined to remain for 
de time longer at Bayonne, on the pretence of 
ess; and to hold several conferences on the 
€ of affairs with the Duke of Noailles, who had 
ceeded from Roussillon to meet him. In mo- 
ats of danger and difficulty, it is often most 
dent to remain inactive, to watch the progress 
vents, or await the clearing of the storm; but 


* St. Simon, Mém. vol. ix. p. 17, ed. 1829. 
Ya 
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no truth is so difficult to impress upon ltd 
minds, which always look upon repose as ruin, an 
think that to act injudiciously is far better tha 
not to act at all. 

The object of Vendome was, no doubt, that h 
first appearance in Spain should be sionalised b 
vigorous measures; and should, therefore, be d 
layed till it was possible to take them. He arrive 
just at the favourable moment, when the disme 
struck by the battles of Almenara and Zaragoza hi 
subsided, and when the general enthusiasm of tl 
people was not only restoring them to confidence 
but rousing them to action. A correspondit 
spirit was shown by Philip and his Queen : they d 
dainfully rejected some overtures of the Duke 
Noailles for relinquishing the Spanish crown, au 
accepting the Italian dominions in its stead; ai 
they declared, that, even if driven from Spain, th 
would embark for Mexico or Peru, and fou 
another Spanish monarchy beyond the Atlantic 
One of the first measures of Vendome was to d 
play, and at the same time to confirm, the go 
disposition of the grandees, by inducing them 
sign a public declaration of their allegiance 
Philip; and a little incident, which occurred ) 

this occasion, is far too characteristic of the f 
Spanish pride to be passed over. When the gre 
dees signed this declaration, most of them added 
their names the words ‘* Noble as the Kins 





* Mém. de Torcy, vol. iii. p.2. The negotiation of Noai 
is most minutely detailed in his Memoirs, vol. iy. pp. 135—1/ 
| 
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Zo seeing the necessity of conciliation, 
re this with patience for some time; but when 
ie of them, besides these words, wrote down 
and a little more,” he could no longer restrain 
S$ anger. ‘¢ Heavens!” he exclaimed, “ dare 
you call in question the nobility of the House of 
ec titbay — the most ancient in Europe!” 
True,” replied the Spaniard; ‘ but remember, 
my Lord Duke, that, after all, King Philip the 
Fifth is a Frenchman, and that I am a Cas- 
tillian! nit 

Such feelings of pride, however, were entwined 
th as strong feelings of loyalty, honour, and self- 
crifice ; ; and, far etn overshadowing, supported, 
ethrone of Philip. The attachment shown and 
2 exertions made by every rank, on this occasion, 
closely resembled those of 1706, that I could 
ucely detail them without repeating my former 
trative. They struck with surprise all those who 
d watched the long decline, and apparent help- 
sness of Spain. But in states, as in sick men, 
iguor is frequently mistaken for weakness; and 
attack begun in expectation of the latter serves 
a remedy to rouse them from the former. 
on, money, arms, provisions,—all these had at 
t been wanting; but all were quickly found by 
» Zeal of the Castillians, and applied to the best 
vantage by the skill of Vendome. In a very 
This anecdote — curious and but little known— may be 
ad j in Mr. Butler’s Revolutions of the Germanic Empire, 
75. 
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‘CHAP. short time a new army had sprung up, fresh ai 
ae nas ready for action. The chief fear of the Fren 
i710. general was, now, lest the Allies at Madrid shou 
effect their junction with the Portuguese ; and, 
guard against this danger, he marched at t 
earliest possible moment, and with all the for 
“he could collect, from Valladolid to Salamanca, a 
thence across the Sierra de Guadarrama to t 
‘bridge of Almaraz upon the Tagus. Here he a 
Philip found themselves at the head of four-ar 
twenty thousand men; an army superior to the 
either at Madrid or on the Portuguese fronti 
-and, both by its position and its numbers, preve 
ing any further idea of junction between the 
Easily disheartened, the Portuguese immediat 
withdrew into winter quarters; and, under st 
circumstances, Vendome triumphantly predict 
‘that not even fifty thousand men would enable 
Allies to maintain themselves at Madrid.* 
Their situation, indeed, was daily becom 
more embarrassing, and their conviction strong 
that Castille—a country of open plains, but re 
lute inhabitants — may soon be over-run, but ne 
be subdued. It is a morsel easy to swallow, 
hard to digest; which, instead of nourishing, 
presses, its devourer. Having to cope with 
disaffection of the people,—straitened for wan 
supplies,—debarred from all communication V 
Aragon or the sea,—they were, moreover, | 
rounded and pent in by irregular bodies of cava 
* Mém de Noailles, vol. iv. p, 159. 
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nder Don Feliciano Bracamonte and Don J oseph 
Vallejo ; skilful partisans, who pushed their incur- 
ons to the very gates of Madrid, and were once 
athe point of carrying off the Archduke, when 
unting in the Pardo. The rejection of Stanhope’s 
roposal for marching to Almaraz, and the subse- 
lent seizure of that position by Vendome, had 
st the Allies every chance of junction with the 
ortuguese ; yet, notwithstanding these gloomy 
teumstances, they formed the bold resolution of 
itering in Castille, taking Toledo as their héad- 
aarters and central point of operations. Accord- 
gly, they prepared to repair and increase its 
eans of defence. Built as it is on the crest of a 
aggy mountain, and surrounded on three sides by 


e Tagus, it must always be a position of strength 
id importance ; but, in its present ruinous streets 
id listless inhabitants, it is not easy to recognise a 
ty once so universally renowned for its superiority 
‘workmanship, that — to give one instance — the 
iden ornaments for the great mosque at Mecca 
fre manufactured there, and conveyed upon 
ules through Africa* ; a city once proverbial in 
vain for the refinement and politeness of its 
soplet; a city once the seat of arms, of arts, and 
‘learning. 

The project of the Allies to winter at Toledo, 
ough skilfully planned and firmly resolved upon, 


. 

* Burckhardt’s Travels in the Hedjaz, p. 166. 

+ See Don Quixote (part ii. ch, xix. vol. v. p. 305, ed. Paris, 
14). 
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was marred before it had time to ripen. Tw 
things had been agreed upon at Valladolid, durin 
the negotiations of the Duke of Noailles; firs 
that the Spanish Queen and tribunals should, f 
greater security, remove to Vittoria; and second: 
that Noailles himself should, if possible, as a d 
version, invade Catalonia from Roussillon. | 
pursuance of the latter resolution, he hastened ¢ 
Perpignan; prepared a large train of artillery f 
sieges, and advanced close upon the Spanish fro 
tier with a considerable force, to the great alar 
of the Archduchess and the Government at Ba 
celona. Their regular channel of communicatic 
with Charles was then cut off; but one of her lette 
reached him by means of a deserter, and warn 
him of the impending attack. This intelligen 
brought matters to a crisis; and Charles det 
mined that he, at all events, would return to Cat 
lonia. ‘The army, as had been already settled : 
the former plan, marched first to Cisiwanta 
village between Madrid and Toledo, bearing wi 
them, as the reward of their exertions, and trop 
of their valour, the standards which had been le 
at Almanza, and deposited in the church of Atocl 
But scarcely had .Charles left the capital, befc 
the ill-suppressed hatred of its inhabitants bu 
forth, and he could hear upon his march the u 
welcome sounds of a general and joyful ringing 
the bells.* From the camp of Ciempozuelos— 





* San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. p.44. The sound of acclar 
tions is only to be found in the French translation. As to- 
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et out for Catalonia, with an escort of two thousand 
vorse. Thus the cavalry of the Allies —of course 
te most important force in such an open country 
diminished at this critical moment, 
nd the confidence of the officers and soldiers as 
auch lessened by the retreat of their sovereign. 
‘till, however, they might perhaps have held their 
round in Castille; but, with the single exception 
f Stanhope, all the members of the council of war 
vere of opinion that the army should retreat also. 
We shall, therefore,” wrote the English General*, 
bandon Toledo, and seek for quarters nearer 
| Aragon. I was very unwilling to consent to this 
/ alteration; but such and so many dangers and 
“difficulties were alleged and urged by every one 
vin the Councils of War, that my dissenting would 
not have signified any thing: nor would I con- 
tinue to insist, because, in tr uth, the experiment 
would have been hazardous; and though I be- 
lieve the thing to be possible, yet there is no 
answering for events. However, I have insisted 
_and prevailed thus far, as to delay this resolution 
for some time; in which I had principally the 
following consideration in view : — It is probable 
_ there will be on foot negotiations of peace at the 





ee EE eee eee 
Hen 

ory about the proposed destruction of Madrid by the Arch- 
ike, and the intercession of Staremberg and Stanhope to save 
€ city, I look upon it as a mere party fiction, circulated at the 
‘ne, to blacken the character of Charles. 

-* To Lord Dartmouth, Nov. 18, 1710, MS. 

t 
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‘time the Parliament shall begin, and that ou 
“being, at such a time, considered as masters o 
“Toledo and the greatest part of Castille, or a 
‘‘ withdrawn to the borders of Aragon, might b 
“very much to our advantage or disadvantage i 
‘a treaty; and I will, for this reason, continue t 
‘« gain time as long as it shall be possible.” 

With these views, Stanhope deferred the retrea 
of the Allies till the close of November. But o 
the 28th, he marched from Ciempozuelos, with tw 
thousand men, to bring off the garrison of Toledo 
whilst the head-quarters of the army were tran: 
ferred to Chinchon. ‘The governor of Toledo fe 
the Allies was the Portuguese Conde de Atalay: 
He had begun to fortify the city with palisado 
and entrenchments; and, considering the lofi 
Alcazar as the citadel, had filled it with his store 
These, it being impossible to remove for want | 
carriage, he determined to destroy ; and set fire ' 
them, but so carelessly, or so malignantly, as to ¢ 
considerable damage to the building. This spler 
did structure — raised on the ruins of the anciel 
Moorish palace by Charles the Fifth, and deck« 
on every side with his imperial eagle and prov 
motto, PLUS OULTRE—bears to this day most grie 
ous marks of the devastation; and I found tl 
belief universally held and asserted in ‘Toledo, th 
the national animosity of the Portuguese tr00} 
had seized this opportunity to wreak itself on or 
of the noblest fabrics of Castille. ‘This charg 
seems to be countenanced by the authority of 5: 


; 
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bhelipe », *, but may, not improbably, spring only 
yom that very national rancour which it is so 
‘eady to impute. The allied troops at Chinchon 
vere rejoined by Stanhope on the 30th of Novem- 
ver, and continued stationary till the 3d of next 
aonth, when they commenced their retreat to 
Aragon. They foresaw great distress for pro- 
‘sions ; having no magazines of corn, nor carriage 
o transport it, had there even been any. Such 
vas the poverty of the country, and the unfriend- 
mess of the people, and such the consequent want 
f bread amongst the troops, that of late they had 
nly been able to subsist by being quartered in 
ie ses at a great distance from each other, and 
eft to provide for themselves. It was therefore 
mavoidable i in their retreat to march in small and 
eparate bodies, so as to spread over a great extent 
f country, and glean its scanty supplies. The 
inglish, under Stanhope, took the left; the Ger- 
fans, under Staremberg, the centre; and the 
ypaniards and Portuguese, under Atalaya, the right. 
‘t was arranged that the English should proceed, 
n three marches, to Ditnye ks the Germans, in 
our, to Cifuentes (two tell towns about five 
‘ours march asunder), and there halt, to bake fresh 
upplies of bread, and settle the order of march for 
heir future retreat. 
_ Meanwhile, the army of Philip had advanced 
tom Almaraz to Talavera de la Reyna, where he 


* Comentarios, vol. it, p. 45. 
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was met by deputies from his capital, entreatin 
his speedy return, and offering a contribution | 
money, which — impoverished as they were by tl 
enemy — they had cheerfully raised for his servic 
Leaving the troops to push forward along tl 


‘Tagus, the King, accompanied by Vendome, ha 


tened to Madrid, which he entered in triumph ¢ 
the very day that the allied army was breaking t 
from Chinchon. He was received with somethir 
better than pomp or pageant — the loud, repeate 
and affectionate acclamations of his people. Hag 
to behold him, their throngs encumbered his ca 
riage, and delayed his progress; and the cit 
which all day resounded with their loyal greeting 
at night blazed forth in general illumination. C 
his part, Philip gave every token of his gratitu 
and attachment to his brave Castillians ; and lear 
ing that the infirmities of the Marquis of Mance 
still confined him to his room, went from t 
palace to see and to thank him. “ ‘This was, I t 
“ lieve, the only occasion,” says St. Simon, — whe 
authority on all points of ceremonial is supreme, - 
‘¢ when any King of Spain had ever paid a visit 
‘a subject since that of Philip the Second to t 
‘‘ death-bed of the ill-requited Duke of Alv: 
‘‘ who, seeing the King approach, exclaimed, ° 
“is too late!’ turned aside, and never spol 
“again.” * But the moments were now too pi 


* St. Simon, Mém. vol. ix. p.27, ed. 1829. It may be c 
served, that the descendant of the Duke of Berwick 
yossesses the title of Alva, and also that of another celebrat 
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ious for delay. While the Spanish troops were CHAP. 


ressing forward, night and day, along the Tagus, 
‘ith a speed Blois unparalleled in such rugged 
ountry, Philip and Vendome set out again from 
Tadrid to rejoin them, on the third day after their 
‘rival. Coming up to the river Henares, they 
und it— so scanty a rill in summer — swollen 
ya torrent by the winter rains; but the infantry 
‘arched over the bridge at Guadalaxara; and 
‘endome, plunging into the stream with his cavalr vi 
yam across. Such impetuosity soon brought them 

? with the nearest body of the Allies, which, from 
3 position on the left, was Stanhope’s. He had, 
seording to the previous arrangement, arrived at 
rihuega on the night of the 6th, having seen no 
temy on his way, except some twelve hundred of 
allejo’s cavalry, with which he had skirmished 
te day before. The troops under his command 
ere about five thousand five hundred, all British, 

xcept one battalion of Portuguese, commanded by 
titish officers. He had no suspicion whatever 
lat any enemy besides Vallejo’s partisan horse- 
‘en was within several marches; and relying for 
formation on the great rewards he had promised 
ie peasants who should bring any, he did not place 
1 the neighbouring heights any outposts or ad- 
meed guards, which might have given notice of 
endome’s approach. Nor does this omission 
pear to me at all negligent or blameable in Stan- 
a a li il a a a neaatta ere 


vanish. statesman (Olivares), by female succession. (Guia de 
Jandeza, 1824, p. 206.) 
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hope, since, with a body of twelve hundred partisa 
cavalry hovering around him, he could scarcely i 
any case have stationed such outposts with ac 
vantage or with safety; if stationed near the tow 
they would see little or nothing to report ; if at 
distance they would be attacked and cut off b 
Vallejo. | 

Brihuega is a small town on the river Tajun: 
begirt with an old Moorish wall, and closely su 
rounded on all sides but one with high hills. O 
the 7th of December it was searched by the trooj 
for corn and barley, and they succeeded in findin 
some; whilst Stanhope sent to Staremberg an a 
count of his progress and position. ‘* On the 8¢t 
‘at about eleven o’clock,” —I use his own wor 
to Lord Dartmouth,—“ there appeared some hor. 
“upon the hills near the town; upon which, 
‘‘ ordered out a party to reconnoitre; but tl 
“‘ enemies thickening, we thought it to no purpo 
** to send it, because we knew they might have t 
‘* same twelve hundred horse which had observ 
‘us, and we could not send out half their numbe 
** About three in the afternoon, they began to sho 
*« some foot.; till which time nobody with me, na 
‘« T believe, did the Marshal imagine, that they he 
“any foot within some days’ march of us. Ar 
* our misfortune is owing to the incredible di 
“‘ gence which their army made; for, having | 
“ we since learnt, decamped from Talavera the 1 
‘“‘ of December, they arrived before Brihuega tl 
** 8th, which is forty-five long leagues; and suc 
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‘to themselves, and so adverse to us,—that, during 
‘the eight days they marched, no manner of ad- 
“vice came to us of it.” At five o’clock, the 
jpaniards could already muster six thousand ca- 
alry and three thousand foot ; and the rest of their 
Tmy was every moment coming up in detach- 
nents. One body, under the Marquis of Valde- 
alias, passing the Tajuna, took possession of its 
tidge (two gunshots from the town), and thus 
aterposed between Staremberg and Stanhope, so 
3 to prevent the latter’s retreat. 

| Before the town was thus completely invested, 
anhope had with some difficulty sent out Cap- 
ain Cosby, one of his aides-de-camp, to apprise 
farshal Staremberg of his danger, and request 
nmediate assistance. Though with no artiller y, and. 
‘ut scanty ammunition, and surrounded by a force 
t least fourfold of his own, he was fully determined 
n the most obstinate resistance; returned a be- 
‘oming answer to a summons of surrender from 
’endome, and passed the night in preparing the 
ispositions of the troops and the defences of the 
own. Its old brick wall was nowhere flanked, 
ad in very few places broad enough to allow of 
ven standing upon it. But Stanhope strongly 
arricaded the gates, made entrenchments in the 
‘reets, and loopholes for musketry in the houses ; 
id his preparations, notwithstanding the shortness 
the time and the want of tools, were so exten- 
ve and so complete, that, even according to the 
jemy’ s confession, they seemed rather to betoken 
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the labour of several weeks than of a single night. 
The Spaniards, on their part, having brought u 
their artillery, were as busily employed all night i 
raising batteries; and these began to play at da 
break. Besides their battering cannon, they cou 
also —the town being so closely surrounded a 
overtopped by hills — command most of the stree 
by field-pieces on the heights; so that there w: 
hardly any place where the garrison was not & 
posed. The fire lasted all the morning. Tl 
Spaniards having then made two considerab 
breaches in the walls, and found a second sur 
mons to surrender treated. like the first, 
their troops within musket-shot on every side | 
the town, and began a general assault with : 
their grenadiers, supported by no less than thirt 
two battalions. At the same time that they we 
storming the breaches, they sprung a mine und 
one of the gates, which they blew up, with pa 
of the wall, and then poured im a torrent ) 
troops. Some of them had also found means 
break passages from the wall into some hou 

which jomed it, and which they occupied in c 

siderable numbers, before they were perceive 
But the English fought with the most determin 
intrepidity ; and, in spite of the presence and e 
hortations of Vendome, repulsed and beat 0 
again the enemy at every point. So close al 
constant was the fire of their musketry from all tl 
streets and houses, that the assailants could cot 
pare it to a conflagration. Even when, aft 

* Targe, Hist. vol. v. p. 467. , 
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wo or three hours’ fighting, their ammunition was 
xhausted, their courage was not: even with their 
jayonets they more than once forced back the 
)paniards, and when no other resource was left, the 
own was preserved for some time by setting fire 
) the houses in which the enemies had taken post, 
ad in which many of them now perished by the 
ames. “I must do that justice,” says Stanhope, 
to all the officers and men, that all was done by 
them which could be done; the horse and dra- 
, goons having taken their share of the business 
f on foot. Should I ever, after this misfortune, 
‘be again intrusted with troops, I never desire to 
|serve with better men than all showed them- 
‘selves to be; and whatever other things I may 
have failed in through ignorance, I am truly 
‘conscious to myself, that, in the condition we 
/were reduced to, I could not do a better service 
‘to the Queen, than endeavour to preserve them 
by the only way that was left.” Accordingly, at 
ven in the evening, there not being then five 
andred men who had any ammunition left, Stan- 
ype beat the chamade, and obtained from Ven- 
ome a capitulation, highly honourable, at such an 
tremity, to the courage of the besieged.* It ad- 














hie 


* The original of the Capitulation of Brihuega, signed by the 
‘Ike of Vendome, is amongst General Stanhope’s papers. Its 
icles are as follows : — 
{. Que la garnison de Briguega sera prisonniére de guerre, et 
ell sortira demain, dixiéme Décembre. 

2, Que les officiers, tant généraux qu’autres, et cavaliers, 
gons et soldats, et autres personnes appartenantes a la dite 
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mitted that they should remain prisoners of war 
but amongst other stipulations, it expressly provide 
in its third article,,that the officers and soldiers 0 
each regiment should not in their captivity be se 
nn serene 


garnison, ou domestiques, sortiront avec tout leur bagage, san 
qu'il soit permis, sous quelque pretexte que ce puisse étrs 
d’enlever ou fouiller la moindre partie des dits €quipages, ou d 
dépouiller aucun officier, soldat, ou autre personne, ni pendant ! 
sortie, ni pendant tout le temps qu’ils resteront prisonniers. 

3. Que S. A. Monseigneur le Duc de Venddme promet qu 
pendant tout le temps que la dite garnison sera prisonniére, I 
officiers et soldats de chaque régiment ne seront point sépari 
les uns des autres. 

4. Que la dite garnison sera conduite, en tout, ou en parti 
par le droit chemin @ quelques villes d’'Espagne, voisines de 
mer, pour y rester jusqu’a ce que l’on convienne d’un échang 
et que la dite garnison, ni aucune partie d’elle, sera contrainte ' 
marcher plus de trois lieues par jour. | 

5. Que Monseigneur le Duc de Vendéme s’oblige de garan 
la dite garnison, et toute partie d’elle, contre toute insulte c 
paysans ou des autres pendant le temps quelle continue 
prisonniére. | 

6. Que Monseigneur le Duc de Vendéme fera fournir le ps 
réguliérement aux cavaliers, dragons, et fantassins de la d 
garnison. 

7. Qu’on laissera 4 Briguega tous les malades et blessés, te 
officiers que soldats, auxquels on’ fournira pareillement le pai 
et on espére que Monseigneur le Due de Vendéme donne 
ordre qu’on leur donne toute l’'assistance dont ils pourront ay: 
besoin. | 

Accordé & condition que l'on nous donnera, dés a présent, 
porte prés du chateau, et que la garnison entrera tout-a-lhet 
dans le chateau ou dans les églises ot M. le Comte d’ Aguilar le 
marquera, et leurs chevaux (leurs quartiers ?) dans le chateav 

Fait au camp sous Oirouga, (Brihuega?) a neuf heures 
soir. 





Louis pr VENDOME 
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‘en, which had fought with so much gallantry, 
uring the whole of this chequered campaign, laid 
own the arms they had used so well, before the 
aemy they had so lately overthrown. Their loss 
killed and wounded exceeded six hundred, and 
tat of the Spaniards was admitted to be more than 
ouble. 

‘Such was the capitulation of Brihuega ; of which 
can sincerely say, that the most minute re- 
arches, and most impartial intentions, have not 
aabled me to discover any error or neglect in 
eneral Stanhope, unless it be his failing at first to 
ace outposts on the neighbouring faite ; and this, 
r the reason I have stated, I believe to have been 
mecessar y and unavoidable omission. In all 
ie rest, he clearly appears to me unfortunate, not 
‘amable. Any further fault of his I may have 
anted the judgment to discern, but not, I hope, 
ie candour to avow.* 


| 


* For the affair of Brihuega, I have consulted—first, the 
‘tailed official account of General Stanhope, in a letter to 
ord Dartmouth, dated Jan. 2, 1711, MS.; the correspondence 
‘tween him and Marshal Staremberg, Dee 6, 7,8, 1710, MS.; 
‘letter from Marshal Staremberg to Charles, mtad in the 
istory of Europe for 1710, p. 617; Tindal’s History, vol. v. 
' 297—300; Targe, vol. v. pp. 463—468; and San Phelipe, 
ment. vol. ii. pp. 48—52. There is also a letter from Bri- 
‘dier Pepper to the Duke of Marlborough, dated March 29, 
A, and printed in Coxe’s Life of Marlborough (vol. v. 
384, 8vo. ed.); the only evidence, as far as I know, which 
“es otherwise than praise Stanhope’s obstinate defence. 
at I may be allowed to observe that, First, Brigadier Pepper 
7a 


o~ 





arated from each other. Thus this brave body of 
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The prisoners were marched off from Brihueg 
early next day, for fear of a rescue; and Stanho 
and most of his officers were taken to Valladoli 
But the capitulation was shamefully violated : th 
soldiers being dispersed in villages, and none 
their officers allowed to accompany them ; besick 
their being in some places chained like galley slave 


and made to pay for the very water they drank, 
te 


had a personal animosity against Stanhope, having receive 
some rebukes from him before the battle of Zaragoza. ¢ 
early as August 4, 1708, Stanhope says in a letter to the Dul 
of Marlborough, MS.—“I should be very unwilling to lea’ 
“any troops under Mr. Pepper’s care.” Secondly, It appea 
from the opening phrase of Brigadier Pepper’s letter—* As yo 
«‘ Grace never condemns any one unheard;” and his hope 
“ your Grace’s favourable opinion,” that he thought his oy 
character at stake. Thirdly, On some points, such as sayil 
he fought for half an hour after the chamade was beat, he 
certainly wrong, and cannot, therefore, safely be trusted in oth 
assertions. Fourthly, Archdeacon Coxe himself, who pri 
the letter, attaches no credit to it, since he extols Stanhop 
‘“< desperate resistance.” 
* Letter from General Stanhope to the Duke of Vendot 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 11; to the Conde de Aguilar, Feb. 11; ai 
an answer from the Duke of Vendome, Feb. 11, 1711, M 
« Les prisons de Valladolid,” says the Duke, in excuse, ql 
“‘ scauraient contenir un si grand nombre de soldats.” As 
last extract from General Stanhope’s papers, the reader ‘i 
not, perhaps, be displeased to see one of his private letters 
his friends during his captivity. “I did every thing I thoug 
“ for the best: fortune hath crushed me, aud I know no 1 
“‘medy but patience. J am sensible how I shall be arraign 
“in England; but I assure you that thought is not half so mc 
“ tifying to me as the consequences to the public. I don’t kne 
“when I may expect to see you: and, what is worse, th 
“are so particularly jealous of my corresponding any whe 
“« that I don’t know whether even this letter will come to yo 





| 


| 


sw did not fail to make the most energetic 
onstrances, and received in return much civility, 
id some little redress. During the whole of this 
var, and part of the next, negotiations were on 
ot for an exchange of prisoners; but so many 
ere the delays and difficulties to thwart it, that it 
as not concluded till a few months befcre the 
ace, General Stanhope was exchanged for the 
uke of Escalona, the late Viceroy of Naples, but 
ly returned to England in August 1712. 

The capitulation of Brihuega, far from satisfying 
e ambition of Vendome, seemed only a spur to 
e exploits; and, hoping to bring the dimi- 
hed troops of the Allies to a Benet battle, he 
xt morning drew up his army to meet them, 
yon a Beatle height, in the plain of Villa Viciosa. 
aremberg, on_ his part, was marching to Stan- 
»pe’s relief, certainly with less despatch than the 
Agency of the case required, although possibly 
ith as much as the difficulties of the country and 
“his own position would allow. He was only five 
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f I continue long a prisoner, which is not unlikely, I shall 
3row a philosopher, having no other comfort but books, yet 
'ven those are not to be found here; and to give you a 
vaste of the literature of this country, I must tell you what 
iappened to me two days since with the Jesuits. I desired 
some books out of their library, which they had courteously 
otered, amongst others a Demosthenes. They sent me the 
ext day a book well bound, and on the back ‘ Demosthenes,’ 
vrit in gilt letters; I opened it, and found it to be Tully; 
‘t might have been the Alcoran for aught they krew.” To 
‘John Cropley, Feb. 21, 1711, MS. 


h Be 
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hours’ march from Brihuega, and had been 2 
prised of its investment, by Captain Cosby, in t 
night of the 8th; and yet it was not till late 
the morning of the 10th that the vanguard of | 
troops came in sight.* ‘They fired several cannc 
shots, as a signal to Stanhope ; and though fearir 
from the silence that ¢ prevailed, that he mi 
already have surrendered, they contimued to : 
vance. Their force was, by the loss of the Engli: 
brought down to thirteen thousand men, while ¢ 
enemy had at least twenty thousand; but th 
were weakened and worn out by their fierce cx 
flict the day before, after so many forced marche 

Marshal Staremberg, perceiving the great su 
riority of the enemy, rendered still more striki 
from their extended lines, halted his army; ai 
after some deliberation, resolved, if possible, 
avoid an engagement. As, however, in his :; 
vanced position, it would be in the enemy’s pov 
to force it, he commenced a slight cannonade, w 
the view of amusing them, and concealing his p 
pose, until night should cover his retreat. f 
Vendome, discerning his intention, determined 


* See Tindal, vol. v. p.299. The Marshal waited patie: 
three hours for one regiment (Du Bourgay’s). This and 
other English regiments (Lepel’s and Richards’s), having b 
in advance, near Staremberg’s division, were not enclosed 
Brihuega, nor included in the capitulation. According to Bis 
Burnet, “ it was conjectured Staremberg envied the glory St 
“hope had got, and was not sorry to see it eclipsed, and the 
“ fore made not that haste he might and ought to have do: 
Hist. of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 556. fol. ed. 
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it himself at the head of his guards on the right 
‘ing (really commanded by the Marquis of Val- 
deals) ; the left he intrusted to the Conde de 
‘guilar, and the centre to the Conde de Las 
‘orres. As for himself, he assumed no _parti- 
‘ilar station, and was ready to rush towards any 
aarter which might require his presence. On the 
ut of the Allies, Staremberg, seeing the prepar- 
es of the enemy, lost no time in making his own. 
‘hough, as usual, too cautious and doubtful in his 
tevious movements, he could not be exceeded in 
he skill with which he chose his position, nor in the 
borage with which he maintained it. He strength- 
aed his left by placing it behind a rugged ravine, 
ad his right, by judiciously interliming squadrons 
f cavalry with the foot ; and here, as at the most 
ifficult and important station, he himself remained. 
“he command of the infantry in the centre was 
iven to Don Antonio de Villaroel, one of the few 
tho had lately espoused the cause of Charles, and 
ow serving his new master with great military 
alent, and the usual zeal of a convert. ‘The at- 
ack was begun, about three in the afternoon, on 
he Spanish right, where the presence of the King 
iad wrought the troops to the highest pitch of 
dour. Eager to deserve his praises, the whole 
vody rushed down the ravine before it, and charged 
he left of the Allies, with so much spirit and suc- 
ress, that it drove off their cavalry from the field, 
nd threw their foot into confusion. In vain did 
Zz 4 
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rout continued, their cannon was captured, th 


1710. 


two Generals Belcastel and St. Amant fell deac 
and the soldiers every where gave way. But th 
Spaniards, partly in pursuit of the retreating cavalry 
and partly in plunder of the undefended baggage 
now pushed forward so far, as entirely to separat 
from the main part of their army, and leave it ope 
to attack. This opportunity was speedily seen, an 
as speedily seized, by Staremberg. The battle ha 
become general along the lines, when suddenl 
the Spaniards perceived the right wing of thei 
adversaries form for a charge, draw closer thei 
ranks, push forward with irresistible ardour—i 
another moment they felt them—their soldier 
confident as under a tried and trusted leader, an 
evidently guided by the coolest head and mos 
undaunted heart—Staremberg was there! 

Lhe onset of the allied right was seconded by 
Villaroel in the centre ; and both, notwithstanding 
their inferiority of numbers, were successful. The 
first line of the Spaniards was broken, and the 
second driven back. Vendome himself, and King 
Philip, who, with a part of his cavalry, had re. 
turned from the right to the main body, were wrapt 
in the crowd of fugitives, and hurried along with 
them. The German Marshal not only retook his 
own cannon, but captured theirs. The day seemed 
utterly lost; and Vendome had already given 
orders for a retreat towards Torrija, when the 
Marquis of Valdecaiias, bringing up the victorious 
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nk of the Allies, and once more turned the for- 

ane of the day. The Spaniards in front, animated 
y the intrepid example of Vendome, from fugitives 
ecame pursuers. Still, however, Staremberg kept 
jem gallantly at bay, when, fortunately fis his 
aferior forces, night put an end to the conflict, and 
oft him in full possession of the field of battle. 
“he enemy had lost all their cannon, he several of 
is standards. ‘Their killed and wounded amounted 
) four thousand: his own, though less, were very 
msiderable; and, under such circumstances, the 
onour of the day, which was confidently claimed 
‘n both sides, seems rather due to his. At all 
vents, his very enemies joined in admiring the 
onduct, courage, and presence of mind, which 
e displayed on this trying occasion, and which 
soned for his previous errors in the course of the 
ampaign.* He passed the night on the well- 
vught field, and the Spaniards on the neighbour- 
ig heights. It is said, that the royal baggage not 
eng yet come up, and Philip not provided with 

‘bed: ‘* You shall have the most glorious bed,” 
nied Vendome, “that ever monarch slept on!” 

id so saying, he ordered the standards taken in 









‘* “ Nunca tuvo General alguno de exercito mas presencia de 
imo en accion tan sangrienta,” &e. (San Phelipe, Coment. 
Lii. p.59.) There are two interesting letters on this battle, 
e@ from Brigadier Lepel to Lord Dartmouth, dated Zara- 
za, Dec. 21, 1710, and printed in Tindal, vol. v. p. 303; and 
'e other from Philip to Louis XIV., printed in the appendix to 
‘2 second volume of the Mémoires de Berwick, p. 361. 

' 
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the battle to be brought together, and spread upoi 
the ground for a couch. 

But though Staremberg might, perhaps, clain 
all the honours of a victory, there is no doubt tha 
he suffered all the disadvantages of defeat. Hi 
heavy loss in men, and the impossibility of main 
taining his ground in Castille, induced him to begi 
his retreat before daybreak ; spiking all his cannon 
for want of means to transport it, and proceedin; 
by forced marches to Aragon. In his retreat h 
was continually harassed, and lost many hundre 
men by the activity of Vallejo and_ his partisa 
cavalry: he found himself quite unable to defen 
Zaragoza; and, continuing his disastrous march t 
Barcelona, arrived there with a wretched remnar 
of less than seven thousand men. Philip, on hi 
part, entered -without opposition the capital « 
Aragon, where he was joined by his Queen, an 
established his Court for some time, partly to b 
nearer the scene of operations, and partly in hope 
of reclaiming the affections of the people. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Noailles, having ir 
vaded Catalonia from Roussillon, had besieged an 
taken the important city of Gerona. Balaguer fe 
before the advancing troops of Philip; and thes 
even pushed as far as Calaf, and overspread th 
plain of Vich; so that Charles, who so lately seeme 
triumphant sovereign of Spain, found his posses 
sions in it scarcely extend beyond the two se 
fortresses of ‘Tarragona and Barcelona. 
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Dur days of the 9th and 10th of December, in 
he preceding year, — Brihuega and Villa Viciosa 
—were decisive of the fate of Spain. They had 
\ot only stripped Charles of nearly all his hard- 
yon conquests, but had convinced the Allies that, 
om the rooted and unconquerable animosity of 
: Castillians, any further efforts in his favour 
vould be fruitless. In the course of the spring, 
Dt eover, an event occurred to render any such 
offorts less desirable. On the 17th of April died 
she Emperor, Joseph the First, leaving Charles, the 
only surviving male of the Asien lineage, the 
aindoubted possessor of all its hereditary kingdoms, 
md the chief candidate for its Imperial crown. 
As far, therefore, as regarded the balance of power 
ind the security of Europe, it seemed just as im- 
vortant to guard against the union of the Spanish 





‘france. 





| Still, however, France was now so much weak- 
ened, and so nearly overwhelmed, by the contest, 
what it seemed not only possible, but easy, to reduce 
ler Overgrown possessions. Her fortresses taken — 
rer Pritiers laid bare — her armies almost anni- 


alated — her generals disheartened and distrusted 
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dominions with those of Austria as with those of 
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—her finances exhausted — her people starving g 
could no longer have defended the successive 
usurpations heaped up during the last half century. 
and a barrier against their recurrence might noy 
have been concerted, established, and maintained 
It only remained for the Allies to crown a gloriou 
war by a triumphant peace. But all this fair pros 
pect was overcast and darkened by a change in th« 
government, and therefore in the policy, of England 
Queen Anne, since the deaths of her only chile 
and of her husband, had nourished a secret leaning 
to her exiled family, and maintained the Duke o: 
Marlborough and his party more from their sue. 
cesses than her inclinations. The Duchess o 
Marlborough had, indeed, great influence over he: 
Majesty, and ruled her by the strong chains of ha 
bit; but gradually lost her ascendancy by her owr 
violent and overbearing temper, and especially he: 
haughty jealousy of Mrs. Masham, a dependant 
cousin, whom she had placed about the Queen as 
a bedchamber woman, and whom she unexpectedly 
found distinguished by several marks of royal 
regard. A glass of water, thrown by the Duchess 
on the gown of Mrs. Masham, changed the des. 
tinies of Europe. An humble relation was trans- 
formed into an aspiring rival; and the Queen, quite 
estranged from her former fvonme carried her 
fondness from the person to the politics of her new 
one. ‘Thus she fell into the hands of the Tori 
then guided mainly by the subtle cabals of Harley 
and the splendid genius of St. John. They did 
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i” venture to assail at once the recent services CHAP. 







id deeply-rooted reputation of Marlborough, and 
sought it safer to undermine than overthrow. He 
as induced to retain the command of the army ; 
id the existing administration was broken only by 
ogrees. In June fell the Earl of Sunderland the 
oreign Secretary; in August the Lord Treasurer 
‘odolphin ; and the rest followed in succession. By 
me the seals of office were resigned, from others 
ey were wrested; and before the close of the 
sar, the ‘Tories were completely and triumphantly 
_ in the place of the Whigs. I cannot but 
‘use for one moment, to observe how much the 
‘use of a century has inverted the meaning of 
ese party nicknames,— how much a modern 
ory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, 
‘da Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a modern 
\ 

One of the first measures of the new administra- 
mn was to dissolve the parliament, in hopes of 
taining another more favourable to their views. 

or were they disappointed. Victories, however 
lendid, can never give unmixed satisfaction to 
ose by whose blood and treasure they are gained ; 
d there will always be found many opponents to 
‘en the most just and necessary war. ‘Thus, the 
y of peace, originally raised by Harley and his 
ends for party purposes, and levelled only at 
2 Duke of Marlborough, was re-echoed by a con- 
lerable part of the nation. A new ministry, be- 
es, seldom fails to be popular at first, from the 
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fair professions with which it always sets out, an 
from the usual proneness of the people to confoun 
the two ideas of alteration and amendment. Fror 
these and other causes the Tories gained a majorit 
at the elections; and, thus secure of domestic su] 
port, plunged boldly into foreign negotiation 
Their first overtures were conveyed to Paris b 
a Catholic priest, formerly a French spy, of th 
name of Gaultier; who, having obtained an at 
dience of Monsieur de Torcy, opened the busines 
by abruptly asking him whether he wished to mak 
peace. “Such a question,” says Torcy, ‘ put t 
“us at our utmost need, was like asking a sick ma 
‘* whether he wishes to recover.” * Louis and hi 
ministers, however, took care not to betray to 
much satisfaction or surprise. In his answer h 
endeavoured to create a division between the tw 
maritime powers, by complaining of the stubbor 
and selfish policy of the Dutch in the late neg¢ 
tiation ; declaring his reluctance to open anothe 
directly with them, and earnestly requesting th 
mediation of England. Some hints, artfully throws 
out at the same time, of special protection and pri 
vileges to the trade of England, were intended t 
entangle that country in a separate negotiation 
Such a course was in direct opposition to thi 
terms of the Grand Alliance, to the principles o 
policy, and to the feelings of honour. Yet th 
British ministers, full of that sort of stupid vane 


* Mém. de Torey, vol. iii. p. 21. 
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+ which men so often overreach themselves, 
asped at the prospect of peculiar commercial ad- 
tages; and, instead of awaiting a public and 
oneral conference, secretly urged their separate 


rangements with France. Prior was sent as the 
aglish agent to Paris*, and Menager as the French 
‘London ; whilst the English government lulled 
e suspicions of the Dutch by assurances of un- 


jated confidence and ready co-operation. 


Va 


In all these transactions Louis took the interests 
Spain entirely in his own charge and manage- 
ent, and dealt with her dominions precisely as 
‘th his own; except, indeed, in the far greater 
serality of his concessions. ‘Thus, while France 
as to yield little or nothing of importance, he 
‘ought it not unreasonable that the Spanish 
onarchy should be stripped of the Netherlands, 
aples, and Milan, for the Austrians; besides 
‘morca and Gibraltar for the English. The ast- 
imo (the trade of African negroes for the Spanish 
lonies) was at that moment in the hands of a 
vench company; and the possession of that in- 
nous traffic was then as much the object of British 
abition, as its abolition has been since.t Louis 
at only agreed that Spain should make over the 


~~ —" 








* Prior's Letters from Paris to Lord Bolingbroke are ex- 


‘mely confidential and interesting. His laughable signature 
-one of them has in it at least as much of justice as of jest. 
Animal peregrine missum ad mentiendum R. P. causa.” (Bo- 
gbroke’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 90. ed. 1798.) 

+ Asiento is the Spanish word for any treaty, but is applied 
r excellence to this—the most infamous of all. 
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Asiento to England by treaty; but, finding tl 
English ministers claim some cautionary olde 
America, he even outstripped their demands, ar 
offered, as a security, the leave to garrison Cad 
with Swiss troops. ‘The very idea, however, raise 
up, in the highest degree, the indignation of Phili 
and his Queen: they declared that no circun 
stances should ever make them stoop to such 
permission ; and it was fortunate for the success ¢ 
the negotiation that the Court of London itse 
showed no taste for the proposal.* Philip was ne 
less displeased at hearing that, at the approachin 
conferences, no ministers from Spain—his title + 
the monarchy being still unacknowledged—woul 
be admitted. What will my subjects think,” h 
exclaimed to Bonnac, the French ambassador, “ 
‘‘ they find their interests confided entirely to th 
‘« plenipotentiaries of France ?”—“ They will think, 
answered the ambassador, “ that, as your Majest 
“relied on the King your grandfather for the sup 

“ port of the war, you may also rely on him for th 
‘“‘ conclusion of the peace.”t Yet this retort wa 
misapplied ; since the retreat of the Allies fron 
Madrid, and the days of Brihuega and Villa Vi 
closa, which had raised the cause of Philip from 
the lowest point of depression, had been preparec 
altogether from Spanish resources, and won alto 
gether by Spanish soldiers. The recollection o} 
these recent advantages animated the spirit of both 





* Compare Torcy, vol. iii. p. 58. with Noailles, vol. iv. Pp: 249 
t Mém. de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 263. 
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»ported in their opposition to the will of Louis 
the counsels and authority of Count Bergueick, 
aly Governor of the Netherlands under the 
‘ctor of Bavaria, and now one of the chief mi. 
‘ers, as always one of the ablest statesmen, of 
in. So difficult was it found, at Versailles, to 
due this national spirit, that recourse was speed- 
had to the agency of Princess Orsini. This 
ring favourite, having now exhausted all the 
ours of a subject, had fixed her heart upon a 
IL independent sovereignty, to be formed for 
from some districts of Luxemburg, or Limburg ; 
, the King of France pledging himself to insert 
‘a. amongst the other stipulations of the peace, 
immediately became most zealous and useful in 
noting it. 

spite of all delays and difficulties, the special 
‘minaries between France and England were at 
th brought to a conclusion, and signed on the 
of October. They stipulated the acknowledg- 
~ of Queen Anne and the Protestant succes: 
; the razure of the fortifications of Dunkirk ; 
Mion of Gibraltar, Minorca, and St. Christo- 
sto the English; the transfer of the Asiento 
‘em for thirty years; an establishment on the 
le la Plata for the convenience of that com. 
3 an exemption from certain duties at Cadiz 
vitish merchandize ; and the same privileges of 
in Spain as should be enjoyed by French. 
cts. At the same time were signed seven 
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CHAP. articles of general preliminaries, these being the 


eines » Ven is 


Sept. 


of peace offered by France to the Alliec 
Powers. In them the Spanish succession — tha 
long-contested point, which had given rise, an¢ 
still gives the name, to the war — was not, indeed 
expressly mentioned ; but the acknowledgment o 
Philip was implied by the vague declaration, tha 
the King of France would “ take all just and rea 
‘¢ sonable measures for hindering that the crown 
“< of France and Spain may ever be united on th 
‘head of the same Prince.” ‘The other expression 
in these articles were still more vague and unsati: 
factory: they named no particular towns or fo; 
tresses, but spoke of a barrier in the Netherlan¢ 
for the Dutch; another, “‘ secure and convenient, 
for the Empire; and summed up the whole wit 
loose promises of “ satisfaction to all the Princ 
“and States engaged in the present war.” Co 
ferences, for this purpose, were to be opened ; 
Utrecht early in the ensuing January. 
Meanwhile, the extreme eagerness of the ne 
British ministry for peace had been attended wit 
a corresponding relaxation of their military effort 
In the Netherlands, Marlborough, thwarted by h 
own government, and afraid of venturing again 
the national enemies, with so many enemies 
home eager to watch, and ready to impute, 
failure, did little more, in the whole campaig 
than reduce the petty town of Bouchain. In C 
talonia, the operations on both sides were, if pc 


sible, still more insignificant. Vendome had, indee 
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‘Barcelona; but the want of supplies, — the relaxa- 
tion which, in Spain, always follows success, — 
‘and, above all, the change in British counsels,— 
‘induced Louis rather to adopt the cautious advice 
of Noailles, and reduce the war in this campaign to 
‘one of posts and detachments. On the other hand, 
the English government, in this as in other in- 
stances, played the enemy's game. ‘They sent out, 
indeed, some small reinforcements to the relics of 
Brihuega, and the Duke of Argyle to supply the 
place of General Stanhope; but left the troops so 
totally destitute and unprovided, that the Duke was 
compelled, for present subsistence, to drain his own 
personal credit. Disgust, combining with illness, 
soon induced him to re-embark ; and in September 
the Austrian party received a still more heavy blow 
‘tom the departure of Charles himself. The neces- 
sity that he should take possession of his hereditary 
states, together with his expected election to the 
{mperial dignity, would not allow him to continue 
my longer uselessly pent up in Barcelona. It was 
i0t, however, without many real pangs to himself, 
ind still more to his faithful Catalans, that he could 
letermine to forsake a country whose crown, during 
the last. seven years, he had always so anxiously 
sontested, and had twice so nearly conquered. He 
eft behind him his Queen, as nominal regent ; and 
0 the affectionate address in which he took leave 
of his Spanish partisans, mentioned her as the most 
orecious trust which he could commit to their 
AA 2 
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fidelity, and the surest pledge he could give them 
of his speedy return. Staremberg remained, as 
before, commander of the army; but Vendome was 
so much emboldened by the embarkation of the 
rival sovereign, that, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions from his own, he attempted to resume the 
offensive. He laid siege to the castle of Cardona, 
defended by its brave garrison and precipitous 
height. A blockade reduced the place to great 
extremities; but the Austrian Marshal, unable 
to cope with the enemy in the open field, de- 
spatched to its relief a body of five hundred gre- 
nadiers, and a large convoy of provisions. ‘These 
their commander, Colonel Edward Stanhope (@ 
brother of the General’s) succeeded in safely intro- 
ducing, though mortally wounded in the service ; 
and the besiegers, disappointed m their hopes, and 
harassed by the Miquelets, speedily withdrew tc 
winter quarters.* 

During this time Charles had landed near Genoa. 
and proceeded to Milan, where he made a tr- 
umphal entry, and received the first tidings of his 
elevation to the Imperial throne by the votes 0: 
all the Electors except those of Bavaria and Co. 
logne. In his further journey through Inspruck 
to Frankfort, the new Emperor was most joyfully 
hailed; on the 22d of December he was solemnly 
crowned at Frankfort, and from thence speedily re 
paired to Vienna. His earliest and most importan 


* Compare Tindal, vol. v. p. 384.; San Phelipe, vol. ii. p. 73. 
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Holland, for maintaining the principles of the 
srand Alliance, and counteracting the new policy 
of England. The publication of the general pre- 
‘iminaries, signed at London, had raised the great- 
ast dissatisfaction at Vienna and the Hague: nor 
vas it diminished by the subsequent dismissal of 
she Imperial Ambassador, Count Gallas, on the 
nlea of his intriguing with the Whigs. Both the 
states and the Emperor made every endeavour to 
ypen the eyes of Queen Anne, and sent on special 
‘aissions to her, the former, the Pensionary Buys, 
nd the latter, Prince Eugene. Buys had often 
hown himself a man of ready argument and per- 
juasive powers; the name of Eugene was well 
‘mown and highly honoured in England; and the 
veight which his words derived from his exploits 
nd his character, supplied the place of eloquence. 
3ut all their complaints and representations were 
vain. ‘They found Mrs. Masham still supreme, 
iad governing the Queen by that most artful of all 
atteries, a pretended proneness to the same follies 
‘ad frailties as herself. So secure, indeed, did the 
finisters feel, from their back-stairs influence at 
court, and unflinching majority in the House of 
-ommons, that they now began to cast aside all 
pense of shame or moderation. The House of 
ords having shown symptoms of spirit, and de- 
‘ated a ministerial project, by a majority of sixty 
vo to fifty-four, was immediately overpowered by 
creation of twelve new Peers ; the only instance 
scorded in our annals, of this unconstitutional 
AAS 
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and ruinous stretch of the royal prerogative. The 
Duke of Marlborough, spared hitherto from pri- 
vate fear, not public gratitude, was now assailed 
by an unworthy charge of peculation, was ignomi- 
niously dismissed from all his employments, and at 
last compelled to withdraw, as an exile, from the 
country he had so gloriously served, and even 
saved. Well might the national enemy consider 
such ministers his tried and trusty friends !* 

Under such ill-omened circumstances for the 
Allied cause were opened the conferences at 
Utrecht. It soon appeared that there was a far 
wider difference between the Allies themselves than 
between some of them and the opposite party. 
While the English proposed their late prelimmary 
articles, the Austrians claimed those of Gertruy- 
denbergh, and the French seized every opportunity 
to blow the flame of discord, and awaken slumber- 
ing jealousies. Such a state of feeling would, ne 
doubt, have speedily ended in a separate peace be- 
tween France and England, had not an unexpected 
obstacle delayed it. A strange illness, and suspi- 


* « Véritablement la Reine de la Grande Bretagne n’était plu: 
“ regardée comme ennemie, mais comme une amie discrete, pru: 
«“ dente, sure, 4 qui l’on pouvoit s ouvrir sans crainte.” (Torey 
Mém. vol. iii. p. 125.) A retort of Prince Eugene's is mem 
tioned at this time, as honourable to him by its good feeling a 
by its ready wit. He was one day dining with the Lord Trea 
surer Oxford; who, amongst other compliments, called hin 
“ the greatest captain of the age.”—“If I am so,” replied the 
Prince, “I am obliged to your Lordship for it,” alluding t 
Oxford’s having just caused the Duke of Marlborough’s dis 
grace, and thus removed him from military competition. =" 
dal’s History, vol. v. p. 446. 
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law away the Dauphin, his eldest son, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his eldest grandson, the Duke of 
‘Britany ; ; leaving no other bar between Philip and 
‘the throne of Eatery than the little Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Louis the Fifteenth, then a sickly child, 
less than two years old. It therefore became of 
“great and pressing importance to guard against 
e.. from a possible had grown a probable event 
4 the union of the French and Spanish: crowns. 





The point seemed to be secured by the late pre- 
liminaries; and no English ministers, however 
daring and unscrupulous, could venture altogether 
to neglect it. Accordingly, in conformity with the 
second of the general articles, Gaultier was des- 
patched from London to Versailles, to demand a 
solemn and public renunciation on the part of 
‘Philip. But the answer of Louis was most unsatis- 
factory. He declared that the regular succession 
‘to the throne of France was a question of divine 
wight and fundamental law ; ; that no human decrees 
could abrogate or alter it; and that any renun- 
ciations made to the contrary would be a mere 
empty delusion resting upon sand.* Such were 
precisely the principles against which the Grand 
‘Alliance had been so justly and wisely formed, 
when the Castillians might have received, without 
reluctance, a Prince of Austria or of Savoy, and 
had not yet grown attached to Philip, by the very 
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* Mém. de Torcy, vol. iii, p. 180; and Bolingbroke’s Cor- 
Yespondence, vol, i. p. 436, ed 1798. 
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sacrifices which they themselves had made in his 
behalf. | 

Harley and his colleagues, hopeless of ever 
driving Philip from Spain, and determined not to 
forego their expected advantages from a peace, now 
devised a fresh scheme, according to which Philip 
was to yield the Spanish monarchy to the Duke of 
Savoy, receive in return Savoy and Piedmont, and, 
in case of the death of the young Duke of Anjou, 
annex them, and succeed himself, to the crown of 
France. This project was far from being unwel- 
come to Louis; but, as might have been foreseen, 
was promptly and peremptorily rejected by Philip. 
The English ministers were therefore compelled to 
recur, for their security, to renunciations, which the 
very party that was to make them had just declared 
to be mere worthless forms. Even these forms, how- 
ever, could not be wrung from Louis and his grand- 
son, without the greatest difficulty, after the suspen- 
sion of the conferences at Utrecht, the despatch 
of English reinforcements to the Netherlands, and 
other such symptoms of determination. Louis 
then yielded, made the renunciation in his own 
name, and promised that, if Philip should not ratify 
it, he would extort his acquiescence by any mea- 
sures which the Queen of Great Britain might ap- 
prove— even force, ifnecessary.* ‘This offer freely 
made, affords the best answer to the loud and in- 
dignant outcry, raised by himself and his foreign 


* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 4°70, ed. 1798. 
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artisans, at the very same proposal when tendered 
by the Allies at Gertruydenberg : so inconsistent 
Jo men become in their words and actions, from 
heir very consistency to their own veering self: 
‘terest ! 
» Under such circumstances, the British ministers 
10 longer delayed or dissembled their defection 
irom the Grand Alliance. Dunkirk was given up 
by them as a cautionary fortress; and the Duke of 
Ormond, who had been appointed Marlborough’s 
successor in the Netherlands, and had at first been 
vestrained from acting by secret orders from Eng: 
ee was now Birated to withdraw his trocps Beth 
he field, according to an open armistice with 
‘rance. ‘The consequences were speedy and dis- 
Smee Prince Eugene, keeping the field with a 
fepinished army, was no longer an overmatch for 
he French. On the 24th of July, his lines, at 
Be in| were forced by Marshal Villars, and his 
roops defeated, in a partial engagement, which 
vost him above four thousand men, and compelled 
um to view, without preventing, the successive re- 
vaptures of Douay, Le Quesnoy, and Bouchain. 
At the same time that Ormond was directed to 
suit the field in Flanders, an order was sent to the 
British troops to embark from Catalonia. Both par- 
ies in that province were then, as in the former year, 
Imost entirely inactive. ‘The force under Starem- 
eins command was far too small for any operation 
f importance, and could only commence a long 
‘nd ineffectual blockade of Gerona. As to the 
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CHAP. Spaniards, they were not only withheld by the ex: 
a i he loss of thei 
pectation of a speedy peace, but by the loss of thei 


1712. 


General, the Duke of Vendome, at the very outse 
of the campaign. Being extremely attached to th 
pleasures of the table, he had gone to Vinaros, — :< 
small town on the coast, — to revel for a few days o1 
sea-fish ; but died, on the 10th of June, a victim t« 
his excess in that favourite food.* The splendou: 


of his funeral might have been worthy of a mor 


heroic death: he was conveyed in state to thy 
Pantheon of the Escurial, where none but Prince 
of the royal blood are usually interred, but wher 
Vendome now lies, side by side, with those whos 
monarchy he had so successfully defended and re 
trieved. 

The order of departure to the British troops ex 


cited great and general indignation amongst th 


Catalans ; and they loudly complained of the selfis! 
policy of England, first to kindle and blow th 
flame of civil war, and then coolly leave them t 
be devoured by it. So violent, indeed, was th 
public outcry, that the Empress found it necessary 
to send four commissaries of rank and influence t 
assist the British troops in their preparations fo: 
departure, and enable them to effect it unmolested 
‘They, on their part, were no less moved by feeling 
of sorrow and sympathy for their brave allies; bu 
their orders were peremptory ; and, after encamping 
for a short time on the very spot where Charles hac 


* Mém. de St. Simon, vol. x. p. 315, ed. 1829, _ 
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st landed, they embarked in an English squadron, 
and sailed to Port Mahon.* Such, in this war, was 
‘the final departure of the British troops from Spain. 
|. During this time, new difficulties had been de- 
laying the progress of the negotiations between the 
‘French and British cabinets. The latter wished 
to reward the useful alliance of the Duke of Savoy, 
by allotting to him the island of Sicily and the title 
of King; and they also insisted, as an additional 
‘security against the future union of the French 
and Spanish crowns, that Philip, in renouncing the 
‘former, should acknowledge as his rightful succes- 
‘sors to the latter, on the failure of his own issue, 
‘mot the family of his brother the Duke of Berry, 
‘nor of his uncle the Duke of Orleans, but the House 
‘of Savoy. Louis, on his part, was not less anxious 
‘to secure Sicily as a compensation for the Elector 
of Bavaria, should he, in a peace with the Emperor, 
‘be stripped of his hereditary states; and he raised 
‘so many objections, that St. John himself (now 
‘Lord Bolingbroke) set off for Paris to obtain the 
‘required concession. ‘The King of France was far 
‘too judicious to forego a peace so advantageous, 
‘nay, so necessary to himself, for any lesser points ; 
‘he considered, besides, the declining health of 
‘Queen Anne, and the uncertain tenure of her 
“ministers ; and it was soon agreed that Spain should 
yield Sicily to the Duke of Savoy,'—'that the sus- 
i pension of arms between France and England 










* Tindal’s History, vol. vi. p. 29. 
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should be prolonged for four months, —that the 
conferences of Utrecht should be resumed,—and 
that the promised renunciations should immedi- 
ately be made by the French Princes and by Philip, 
To witness the latter, and give them additional 
importance and solemnity, Lord Lexington was 
sent, on the part of England, to Madrid. There, 
on the 5th of November, Philip having first signed 
and sworn to his renunciation before his Court and 
council, proceeded to open the Cortes, which he 
had convened for this express purpose. In his 
speech he enlarged upon the great sacrifice he had 
made of his pretensions in France to the peace and 
prosperity of his Spanish subjects; and a deputy 
from the city of Burgos, speaking in the name of 
the rest, returned him their grateful thanks. It 
may be observed, that the Cortes, assembled for 
this object, could not lawfully deliberate or decide 
on any other; and were, in fact, a mere court of 
registration for royal edicts. They ratified Philip’s 
renunciation, —which was also proclaimed in the 
streets, —and passed a law, by which, in failure of 
his issue, the succession was entailed on the Duke 
of Savoy.* 7 

Another change which Philip determined to 


carry through these Cortes was, to annul the ancient 
Spanish regulation, which made no distinction be- 


* Letter from the Queen of Spain to Madame de Main- 
tenon, dated Nov. 6, 1712, and printed in the Mémoires de 
Noailles, vol. iv. p. 385; and San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. 
p- 88. 
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se ween males and females in the royal succession, 
nd to establish for his issue a sort of Salic law ; 
‘ecording to which the most distant male kinsman 
vould be called to the throne in preference to the 
erst female. The idea was supported on popu- 
a grounds, as it would probably select a Prince 
L. and bred in Spain, instead of an Infanta’s 
oreig on husband; yet it proved most unwelcome to 
he Spaniards. ‘The old law was endeared to them 
ay all their historical recollections: it had formed 
he union of Castille and Aragon ; it had given to 
>hilip himself his right to the crown: and he was 
| amed for attempting to hurl down the very ladder 
ny which he had climbed. ‘The Council of Castille, 


vhen consulted on this proposed innovation, though 





poke the public feeling, and passed a decision, 
which, considering the state of Spain at that period, 
annot be more highly praised than by saying, that 
{was immediately burnt. by order of the King. As 
means of obtaining a more ready compliance with 
is views, he then desired every member to give in 
us separate opinion signed and sealed. ‘This ex- 
yedient was effectual: those who had been brave 
sa body shrunk singly into cowardice; and dis- 
dlayed the true picture of counsellors under a 
mmpotic monarch, — afraid to speak, lest their words 
hould displease him, —afraid to say nothing, lest 
ba should think their silence sullen! ‘The acquies- 
pence thus extorted was embodied in a royal de- 
i 
: 
| 








ree, and ratified by the Cortes ; and it continued 


isually the mere organ of the royal will, boldly 
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in force till 1830, when repealed by Ferdinand th 


_ Seventh. 


The renunciation of Philip was registered in : 
solemn sitting of the Parliament of Paris, in pre 
sence of the Duke of Shrewsbury, as British am 
bassador ; and Louis, at the same time, revoked thi 
letters patent which he had formerly issued, reserv 
ing to Philip his right to the French crown. The 
Dukes of Berry and Orleans also gave in thei 
renunciations to the Spanish succession ; but, eithe: 
from neglect or design, failed to confirm, as Philij 
had done, their renunciations by an oath: and th 
English cabinet, though it observed the omission 
was too friendly for remonstrance or complaint.’ 
On this point they were careless of the nationa 
safety ; but on another, the Catalan rurros, o 
provincial rights, they were careless of the nationa 
honour. During Lord Peterborough’s command 
the Queen had several times pledged her roya 
word for the preservation of these privileges ; th 
Catalans had, in consequence, begun and main 
tained an insurrection ; and yet, in the negotiation: 
for peace, we find the British plenipotentiaries sti 
pulating in their behalf only for an amnesty, tha 
is, for personal pardon, but not political rights 
Some faint remonstrances, afterwards made by Lore 
Lexington, were deservedly treated by Philip as 
mere forms, to preserve appearances. ‘ Peace,’ 
he said to that ambassador, “ is as necessary for 


_ * Letter from Lord Bolingbroke to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
March 24, 1713. — Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 312, ed. 1798. 
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: 
© you as for us: you will not break it off for a 
\e trifle!” and, in fact, we find Bolingbroke, at that 
very time, employing his usual sophistry, in one of 
his private despatches, to prove that “it is not for 
the interest of England to preserve the Catalan 
: liberties !” * 
_ The negotiations, meanwhile, bad been proceed- 
ing at Utrecht. The Emperor, indignant at the 
nduct of England, refused to take any share in 
treaty, or to relinquish his pretensions on Spain, 
and determined to continue the war against both 
Bou and Philip. He prevailed on the States of 
‘the Empire to support him in another campaign. 
! ut the Dutch, borne down and exhausted by the 
weight of subsidies, and dreading lest England 
i hould conclude a separate peace, and leave them 
to be overwhelmed by France, thought it best, 
however reluctantly, to confide their interests to 
the former power. Under the charge of such 
‘statesmen as Bolingbroke and Oxford, the French 
‘interests were sure to prevail. ‘The commercial 
-advantages, admitted in the gross to lull opposition, 
were artfully defeated in details; and the barrier 
in the Netherlands, agreed upon in the last English 
administration, dwindled and fell away. Louis 
‘excluded the towns of Lierre, Nieuport, and Halle, 
necessary for the Dutch to secure their communi- 
‘cation; and recovered not only Maubeuge, Aire, 
Béthune, St. Venant, but also Lille, the key of 
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'™* Case of the Catalans represented, in the Report of the 
Committee of Secrecy. — Tindal, vol. vi. p. 257, &e. 
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Flanders, and the conquest on which Marlborougli 
prided himself most.* Without giving more than 
the outline of negotiations which do not belong 
to my exclusively Spanish subject, and on which 
it can give no Englishman pleasure to dwell, 
it may be sufficient to state, that on the 11th of 
April was signed a general peace between France 
and all the members of the Grand Alliance, except 
the Emperor and Empire. Philip being then ae- 
knowledged as King of Spain and the Indies, his 
plenipotentiaries, the Duke of Ossuna, and the 
Marquis of Monteleon, were admitted into the 
congress, and concluded his treaties with England 
and Savoy. ‘Those of Philip with Holland and 
Portugal were delayed somewhat longer; the 
former, chiefly through the selfish obstinacy of 
Princess Orsini, in struggling for an independent 
sovereignty in the Netherlands; but as their chief 
articles were already fixed and determined, it will 
be more convenient to consider all the treaties and 
their several stipulations at one view.t I need’ 


say nothing of the promises of an universal and! 
) 





* Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, vol. vi. p. 238. The English 
Ministers were not a little angry with the Emperor for con- 
tinuing the war; and Bolingbroke speaks with peculiar bitter- 
ness of “the truly Austrian resolution which His Imperial | 
“ Majesty seems to have taken, of continuing a war, when he 
“has neither allies, magazines, money, nor troops.” To Lord 
Orrery, May 13, 1713.— Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 382, ed. 
1798. ) 

+ The treaty of Spain with Holland was not formally signed | 
till June 26, 1714; nor that with Portugal till Feb. 6, 1715. 
Lamberty, vol. viii. p. 581, and vol. ix. p. 124. -? 
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ind mutual forgiveness of i injuries, with which they 
il set out. The stipulations of France with Eng- 
and were in accordance with the late preliminaries 
‘igned at London: those with the Dutch clipped 
and curtailed their promised barrier in the manner 
ready mentioned. Philip renewed his renun- 
pption of the French crown, and declared the 
Juke of Savoy successor to the Spanish on the 
ailure of his own issue; and to the Duke he also 
Jjielded the island of Sicily with the title of King. 
a consequence, the Duke immediately assumed 

us new denomination and dominion, which he 
‘etained till 1720, when they were exchanged for 
shat his descendant still possesses — the gana and 
oyal title of Sardinia. ‘To the English, Philip ceded 
dibraltar and Minorca, together with the Asiento, 
or thirty years. He promised to restore to them 
he same commercial advantages which they had 
njoyed under his predecessor, Charles the Second ; 
nd acknowledged Queen Anne and the Pro- 
estant succession of the House of Hanover. He 
ngaged never to alienate to any nation, and least 
fall to the French, any territory in America. 
ts limits of the Portuguese in Europe were to 
‘ontinue as before; but in South America they 
vere to receive the colony of Sacramento. It was 











greed that Philip should cede to the Emperor 
ae Netherlands, Naples, the Duchy of Milan, and 
he island of Sardinia, —nearly half the Spanish 
jonarchy i in Europe! Finally, at the intercession 
B B 
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of the Queen of England, he stipulated to grant ; 
general amnesty to the Catalans, and the sam‘ 
rights and privileges as were possessed by thei 
fellow subjects of Castille. | 

Such, in a very few words, is the substance o 
the celebrated peace of Utrecht, which has alway 
been considered a blot on the bright annals o 
England ; and which one of her greatest statesmen 
Lord Chatham, has pronounced, ‘the indelibl 
‘reproach of the last generation.”* We may 
however, be allowed to think, that whilst the glor 
of the war belongs to the whole people, —whils 
Blenheim and Ramillies were prepared by Britis! 
treasure, and won by British skill and British bra 
very, the disgrace of the peace, that low and un 
worthy restllt of such great achievements, shoul 
rest on only a small knot of factious partisan: 
Let it rest above all on Lord Bolingbroke ; whos 
genius, splendid as it was, seldom worked but fe 
evil either in philosophy or politics. 

As far as regards the case between France an 
Spain, the peace of Utrecht was most disadvan 
tageous to the latter, and by no means honourabl 
to the former. Both were embarked in the sam 
cause, and joined in strict alliance; yet, whils 
France escaped with the loss of some few frontie 
towns and petty districts, Spain was stripped ¢ 


* See his despatch to Sir Benjamin Keene, dated Aug. 2 
1757, and printed in Coxe’s Memoirs of the Bourbon King 
vol. iv. p. 190. Count Algarotti used to say of the Englis! 
that they made war like lions, and peace like lambs. 
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half her European dominions, and lowered in the Ga AB 
scale of European states. Still, however, as the 


treaty with the Emperor was not yet concluded, 
che amount of these cessions might be concealed 
‘tom the Spaniards; and, exhausted as they were 
? civil as well as foreign arms, they hailed with 
oleasure the first news of peace. The peace with 
England, especially, was received in the country 
jowns with great joy, and loud cries of “ paz con 
i YNGLATERRA, CON TODO MUNDO GUERRA® !”? which 


are said to have been the dying words of Philip the 







shroughout Spain. 
i, There was, however, one province of Spain 
where the tidings of the peace, far from being 
ridings of joy, came fraught with grief, indignation, 
and despair. ‘The ill-fated Catalans found themselves 
ziven up by England and Holland to the vengeful 
hands of the Castillians. The Emperor, too, unable 
to carry on an active warfare at once in every 
quarter, had determined to concentrate his whole 
Bcc for a vigorous effort onthe Rhine; and, withthis 





| * Peace with England, war with all the world besides! 
Carleton’s Memoirs, p. 392. 
+ See a note to the Mémoires de Sully, vol. i. p. 578. ed. 
1747. The common people in Spain are, or were, very confused 
‘in their ideas of England: they supposed London to be some- 
its separate and distant from it. See the proverbial lines in 
Altisidora’s song (Don Quixote, ch. lvii. vol. vii. p. 143. ed. 
Paris, 1814) :— 

“ Desde Sevilla a Marchena, 

“ Desde Granada hasta Loja, 

“ De Londres a Ynglaterra.” 


| BB 2 
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condt, and which have since become proverbial — 
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CHAP. view, found it necessary to conclude a treaty for the 


4 


1713. 


ated , neutrality of Italy, and the evacuation of Catalonia 


and the Balearic Islands.* By this agreement, whicl: 
was signed even before the final and formal conclu. 
sion of the peace of Utrecht, Charles engaged tc 
withdraw his troops, and give no further aid to the 
Catalans; and at the commencement of the truce 
to surrender to the Spaniards either Tarragona o1 
Barcelona, at his option. He did not fail, at the 
same time, to negotiate for the pardon and protec- 
tion of this faithful province: he wrung from both 
France and England a solemn promise, which was 
inserted in the treaty, to use their good offices at 
the ensuing peace for the maintenance of its ancient 
constitution, and meanwhile obtained for it from 
Philip a general amnesty. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he can scarcely be blamed for a re- 
finquishment which, however harsh and cruel, was 
not prompted by inclination, but forced upon him 
by necessity. Still, however, there can scarcely 
be conceived a more mournful and affecting sacri- 
fice than to see a brave people, who had only, as 
they conceived, shown forth their loyalty to their 
rightful King, and fulfilled their public duty, for- 
saken by the very troops which had urged their 
exertion and profited by it, and sheltered merely by 
a vague amnesty from the vengeance of a lately 
defeated, and therefore still implacable, enemy. 
But when the moment of execution actually 


* Lamberty, vol. viii. pp.49—53. 
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| e, — when, on the 19th of March, the Catalans 
. Empress, the Court, and the first division of 
he troops embarking from their shores, and quitting 
‘hem for ever, they could scarcely suppress their 
wief and resentment ; and the same feeling was dis- 
layed by some in loud complaints, by others in 
ndignant silence. The English squadron which 
vonveyed the Empress and these troops was, 
‘fier landing them at Genoa, to return for the 
est. iene the interval, all the prudence and 
‘ddress of their commander, Staremberg, were 
‘equired to lull the popular indignation, and pre- 
‘ent its bursting forth against himself and his sol- 
jiers. He amused the chiefs by offers to assist 
a the defence of Barcelona; concerted. his plans 
vith them; and, through this cruel stratagem, 
mabled his troops to quit their separate posts in 
ilence, gather into one formidable body, and 
mbark unmolested. The Catalans were thus left 
9 themselves; defenceless, but not dismayed. 
Vith a heroism that deserved a better fate, they de- 
ermined to reject the proffered amnesty of Philip, 
nless accompanied by a confirmation of their an- 
ient Fueros. The clause in the treaty of Utrecht 
shich stipulated that they should enjoy the same 
fshts as the Castillians, in fact declared the aboli- 
jon of their own, and they valued no others but 
hese. Nor were they less strongly animated by their 
e of the other Spaniar ds, which had naturally 
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own under constant misrule and frequent. re- 
‘ellions. Even a century of internal peace from 
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that time has not been sufficient to subdue thi 
deeply-rooted animosity: it has not yielded alto 
gether, even to their combined efforts with thei 
Spanish brethren in the War of Independence 
Even now, its traces may be discovered ; and ; 
highly accomplished English traveller lately foun: 
their insurgent guerrillas disavow the name o 
Spaniards, and apply it to the national troops, a 
distinguished from the native Catalans.* Philip 
on his part, might, no doubt, when they were thu 
forsaken by the Imperial forces, have disarmec 
their hostility by the maintenance of their ancien 
constitution ; but, on the contrary, he eagerh 
seized this opportunity of abolishing such inconve 
nient limitations of his prerogative, and acted unde 
the common but fatal delusion, that to punish rebel 
is to crush rebellion. His Castillian subjects, too 
were anxious to avenge upon the Catalans thei 
own danger and alarm three years before: so lon; 
does the hatred born of fear survive its origin, an 
continue when the fear itself has ceased ! 

The Catalans now made every preparation fo 
an obstinate defence ; and, forsaken as they wer 
by all. their Christian allies, applied, in their de 
spair, to the Turkish Sultan for assistance. ‘Thi 
singular negotiation was conducted by their agent 
at Vienna; but found the Divan unwilling to un 

* Lord Porchester, Notes to the Moor, 4th Canto, p. 32£ 
This volume, both in its prose and poetry, might go far to answe 
the question of Claudian — 


“ Quid dignum memorare tuis, Hispania, terris, 
“ Vox humana valet ?” : 


F 
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a such a distant expedition with so little CHAP. 


| prospect of advantage.* Meanwhile a regency, 

Migniced of the Catalan deputies, and thence 
called “the Deputation,” was established at Bar- 
celona, and wielded the government with extra- 
ordinary vigour. Don Antonio Villaroel was named 
iiricie Haigh’ chief; and the other principal 
leaders appear to bathe been Don Raphael Nebot, 

Don Juan Basset, Don Sebastian Dalmau, and 
Don Juan Llinas: but, in these moments of popu- 
jar excitement, it is by no means easy for the 
historian to distinguish pretension from desert ; 
and those men who run, who shout, who push, 
lero bustle, are often thought to do the _ busi- 
ness, though merely hindrances and stumbling- 
blocks in the path of the really active. War was 
publicly proclaimed, in the name of the single pro- 
‘vince of Catalonia, against the two monarchies of 
France and Spain. A handful of brave men, 
-headed by Nebot, secretly marched to seize ‘Tarra- 
gona, when surrendered by the officers of Charles 
‘to those of Philip, in fulfilment of the treaty ; and 
‘though foiled in their attempt, on finding the gates 
closed by the citizens themselves, their offer of 
double pay, and the connivance of Staremberg, in- 
‘duced nearly the whole garrison, and many other 
_ veteran soldiers, to renounce the Austrian service, 
_and engage in theirs. In this manner they obtained 
. addition of above four thousand excellent 


















mn ttn eI - 


* Such an application seems highly improbable, yet it rests 
on the positive and detailed assertion of San Phelipe (Coment-: 
‘vol. ii. p. 92.) 
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troops: they had, moreover, at Barcelona a gar- 
rison of six thousand men, and with these forces 
prepared to withstand the Duke of Popoli, who, at 
the head of the Spanish army, had gradually re- 
duced the outposts and open towns of the province, 
and at last encompassed Barcelona, and com- 
menced its blockade. Against the Miquelets, who 
still continued in arms, he despatched the active 
partisans, Zerezeda, Vallejo, and Bracamonte, who 
have been so often mentioned in the course of this 
war, and who succeeded in completely routing 
these irregular bands. Many of them, however, 
still remained securely nestled in the fastnesses of 
their rugged and almost inaccessible mountains, 
from whence they frequently poured down, when 
least expected, on any weak party or unguarded 
position of the enemy.* 

The result, meanwhile, of the campaign in Al- 
sace had convinced the Emperor of his inability 
to cope with France single-handed. Not even the 
genius of Prince Eugene could prevent the French 
commander, Marshal Villars, from taking Spire, 
Worms, and Kaiserslautern; reducing Landau, 
after a most obstinate siege ; and carrying his vic- 
torious arms beyond the Rhine to Friburg. The 
states of the Empire, moreover, grew clamorous 


* For the defence of Barcelona, we may consult two inter- 
esting statements: the first, “the Case of the Catalans, as re- 
“presented in the report of the Committee of Secrecy, June 
‘“* 1715,” inserted in Tindal’s History, vol. vi. pp. 252 — 267) ; 
the other, “ Histoire de la derniére Révolte des Catalans,” 
Lyon, chez Amaulry, 1714 — very circumstantial and minute, 
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‘maughty spirit of Charles was compelled to yield. 
‘Conferences for peace were opened, first at Ra- 
stadt, and afterwards at Baden in Switzerland ; 

and conducted, on both sides, by the late etreraté 
r the armies, Villars and Eugene. Still, however, 
Charles refused to relinquish his pretensions to the 
hrone of Spain, or to enter into any terms with 
Philip ; ; and separate treaties were therefore con- 
sluded by him, and by the Empire, with France 
lone. Some difficulty occurred respecting the 
sovereignty in the Netherlands promised to Prin- 
bes Orsini; which, though at first represented as 
inconsiderable, comprised no less than the whole 
duchy of Limburg. ‘The Emperor was determined 
not to yield this important territory to a dependant 
upon France and Spain ; and Louis, having no great 
personal interest in the cession, —little at stake 
besides his own royal word,— was very soon 
‘induced, first to relax, and then to withdraw, his 
support of her pretensions. It was stipulated that 
the French should retain Landau, but restore to the 
‘Emperor Friburg, Kehl, and Old Brisach; and 
‘admit his possession of Milan, Naples, Sardinia, 
‘and the Netherlands, — the last subject to the 
‘engagements for the Dutch barrier. ‘The Italian 
Princes were to be maintained in their dominions, 
the Electors of Cologne and of Bavaria rein- 

















stated in theirs.* Thus, of all the many powers 


* Lamberty, vol. viii. pp. 594—-605. and pp. 621—634. 
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which had been roused into war by the disputed 
succession of Spain, none but the two rivals for its 
throne still remained in arms. 

By this pacification, Louis was therefore enabled 
to comply with the solicitations of his grandson, 
and send a large force, and a skilful general, to 
assist in the reduction of Barcelona. During se- 
veral months, the Duke of Popoli had not been 
able to make much progress in the siege: he had 
suffered severely from the intrepid sallies of the gar- 
rison in front, while harassed by the Miquelets in 
his rear; and it had become evident that the city 
could not be taken without some such aid from 
France. Accordingly, Louis, having first used the 
promise of his support to cut short the lingering 
negotiations between Philip and Holland, and pro- 
cure the signature of a definitive treaty, prepared 
to send twenty thousand men, and Marshal 
Berwick, across the Pyrenees. Philip himself was 
prevented from joining the army, as he would 
otherwise have done, by the death of his Queen, 
which had happened shortly before, and plunged 
him into the deepest affliction. So confident wer 
he and Louis in the subservience of the British 
ministers, that they actually made an application 
for a British fleet to co-operate in the blockade of 
Barcelona. It will scarcely be believed that, after 
the repeated promises by which the Queen of 
England had bound herself’ to the maintenance of 
the Catalan privileges,*she should take any steps for 
their overthrow and abolition ; yet some ships, 


|! 
| 
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“for that very purpose! His instructions were to 
‘straiten the supplies of Barcelona and Majorca, 
to induce the people to accept the terms that should 
be offered them; ‘ and in case of refusal to em- 
ploy his squadron in countenancing and assisting 
all attempts which may be made for reducing 
! “them to a due obedience.”* Some degree of 
: change, or at least of concealment, in this nefari- 
‘ ous policy, was etfected by an address of the House 
i of Lords to the Queen, on the 3d of April, in be- 
"half of the Catalans and their promised privileges. 
| The ministers, somewhat alarmed, made Her Ma- 
| jesty, in her answer, express her unabated zeal in 
‘ this cause, and sent out some modification to the 
_ instructions of Admiral Wishart. 

|. During this time the Deputation of Barcelona 
_ had been actively employed in training their levies 
. and repairing their fortifications. Determined as 
' they were to fight their city inch by inch, loop- 
holes were made in every house, entrenchments 
. yaised in every street.t They took possession of 
: every vessel in the harbour, to obtain the provisions 
_ and other resources they afforded, but scrupulously 
paid the full value of the cargoes. Their stores of 
_ provisions were already much diminished, and they 
- could only subsist by curtailment of the daily 
| rations, and occasional supplies which were sent 
them from Italy or Majorca, but most commonly 
| * Case of the Catalans, in Tindal, vol. vi. p. 262. 

+ San Phelipe, Coment., vol. il. p. 106. 
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intercepted by the Spanish fleet. With a forbear- 
ance seldom shown by uneducated men, they re- 
served their wine for the exclusive use of the sick 
and wounded. They had no longer any wood 
or fuel to cook their food; but, under the direction - 


of the government, they pulled down their houses, — 


and broke up their boats for the purpose.* A great 
many of the former had been already ruined by 
bombardment ; for the Duke of Popoli, anxious to 





obtain the glory of reducing Barcelona before the - 
arrival of Berwick, and also to avenge the insult ) 


offered to the Duchess in this city eight years be- 
fore, poured a destructive fire upon it, and opened 


| 


| 


| 


; 


trenches on the 7th of May. Before the 16th of | 
June, it was computed that eleven thousand seven — 
hundred bombs had been thrown into the city, — 


and that more than one third of it lay in ruinst, 


and great numbers of the people were obliged to — 
take shelter in tents along the shore. Nothing | 


however could daunt their gallant spirit ; and, with- 
out entering into the minute details of all their 
sallies, it may be sufficient to state that, even by 
the confession of their enemies, they showed the 
most heroic courage; several times drove the as- 
sailants from their works; threw them into disorder ; 
and would have completely routed them, but for the 
seasonable arrival of some French reinforcements. 
During these conflicts, medals of gold were struck 
by order of the Deputation, bearing on one side 


* Révolte des Catalans, p. 84. 
+ Ibid. pp. 117 and 129. 
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yatroness, St. Eulalia; and these, bestowed on se- 
veral as the rewards of valour, still further excited 
‘it in every rank, age, or sex. Even women flew to 
arms. Priests and monks, joining in the general 
enthusiasm, mounted guard, and fought in the 
‘ranks like common soldiers. This general enthu- 
siasm, however, was by no means free from the 
fanaticism for which the Catalans have always 
-been remarkable, and by which, in adversity, even 
‘the strongest minds are easily swayed. While 
lsome fanatics foretold that the city should, indeed, 
‘undergo great hardships, but at its utmost need 
should be relieved by a legion of angels; some 
‘others promised that the bombs of the besiegers 
t ‘should be miraculously turned round in the air, 
and hurled back on those who fired them. Others, 
ag gain, still less excusable, lamenting the havoc of 
war, and the decrease in a population so loyal and 
courageous, urged it as a most sacred duty upon 
‘their female congregation to replenish, by any 
‘means, these failing numbers ; and, at such a crisis, 
‘to soar above the ordinary rules of religion and 
pperality Is 
: 










I 





It is lamentable, for the sake of human nature, 
‘that even its brightest and most heroic achievements, 
“such as this struggle of the Catalans for freedom, 
fe: have their dark side; nor must it be con- 


_ * See the Révolte des Catalans, p.126. It is positively as- 
serted that nearly five hundred young ladies obeyed the in- 
junctions of “ ces sermons si charnels!” 
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cealed that the Catalans are also chargeable with 
cruelty. An undisciplined multitude, roused to 
national defence, always shows greater eagerness to 
punish traitors than to repel the enemy, and is more 
prompt to murder than to fight. During this siege 
any person suspected of corresponding with the 
enemy, or even of not going the full length of the 
popular leaders, was either cut down at once, or led 
out to execution after the form of military trial. A 
sort of summary tribunal, called the “ Court of 
‘* Conscience,” was established for this purpose, 
and its decrees enforced by a disciplined body of 
ruffians, under the appropriate name of MATADORES 
(killers). Their number extended to three hundred, 
their authority over all classes ; insomuch that they 
were even commanded to enter the churches, and 
should they, in hearing the sermons, think any 
preacher a “ Philippine,” (that term was then in 
use, ) to shoot him on the spot. ‘Compassion was 
considered as a crime; and those who ventured to 
intercede for the victims of the popular fury, ran a 
great risk of sharing their fate. Unsuccessful or 
unpopular officers were exposed to the same danger. 
In short, this defence of Barcelona bears a close 
analogy to that of Zaragoza, a century afterwards, 
in its cruelty as well as in its courage. Some part 
of the blame should, perhaps, in both cases, be im- 
puted to the necessity of upholding a purely demo- 
cratic government —and such was, in fact, that of 
both cities in the sieges — by frequent and severe 
examples. It will be found that, with the exception 


! 
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‘—every democracy, from the first historical records 
0 the present time, has been obliged to use blood 
is the cement of its social edifice: and when that 
sement has been withheld, the edifice has crumbled 
down. 

| From the repulse of the Spaniards in May, the 





siege was again reduced to a blockade, till the 
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of, North America—an experiment still incomplete CHAP. 


IX. 
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rrival of the Duke of Berwick and the French July 7. 


forces : when Popoli immediately gave up the com- 
‘mand into his hands, and returned to Madrid. 
T The French and Spanish army then amounted to 
more than forty thousand men, provided with 
Lighty- seven pieces of large artillery, thirty-three 

ortars, and all other requisites for sieges, in abun- 
= * Trenches were opened against the city on 
the 12th of July, and made rapid progress, under the 
skilful direction of French engineers. Several sal- 
lies of the besieged, attempted in different quarters, 
and fought with the most desperate courage, were 
repulsed ; and some of their leaders, having been 
taken prisoners, were immediately hanged without 
trial.t On the 25th the French batteries, having 
first, by orders of Berwick, been solemnly blessed 
‘by a priest, began to fire, and on the 30th a lodge- 
‘ment was effected in the covered way. During 
this time the Catalans, far from finding sympathy 








7 * Mém. de Berwick, vol. ii. p. 111, ed. 1778. It is no small 
‘pleasure to be again able to refer to this accurate and trusty 
record. 

; + Révolte des Catalans, p. 157. 
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CHAP. or succour in the English, received a threatening 
—.— letter from Sir James Wishart, to complain of their 


1714, 


having disturbed the commerce of the Queen’s 
subjects, and presumed to seize several of their 
ships. In answer, the Deputation pleaded the 
excuse of necessity ; referred to their full payment 
of the cargoes; and promised any further redress. 
The extremity of their affairs also urged them to 
address themselves to the Admiral’s justice and 
compassion ; representing once more the solemn 
engagements of England, — declaring, ‘‘ that they 
‘“‘ had for seven years together endeavoured to 
‘“serve the English nation, by every thing it was 
‘‘ possible for them to do,— by contributing troops 
‘“‘and considerable sums of money, without in- 
‘* terest,” — describing the terrible havoc by the 
enemy in Catalonia, ‘ the effusion that has already 
‘* been made of innocent blood, without distinction 
‘“‘ of sex or age,” and the still greater calamities 
impending over them—and most earnestly en- 
treating his mediation for a suspension of arms. 
But so far was this from having any effect upon the 
Admiral, that, in order to enable the Spanish fleet 
to continue their blockade with undiminished 
forces, he despatched three of his own ships to 
convoy the rLora expected from the West In- 
dies.* Thus shamefully betrayed, and, despairing 
of human succour, the Catalans, as a public appeal 
to Heaven, deposited on the high altar of the Ca- 


* Case of the Catalans, in Tindal, vol. vi. p. 266. See also 


p-. 302. 
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protect them. At this very crisis, however, they 
derived some new gleams of hope from the news 
_ of her death, — which would, indeed, have afforded 
) them relief, by the total change it introduced 
/ into the counsels and conduct of England. But it 
occurred too late. The new King was beset with 
faction, and threatened with rebellion at home: he 
‘could not plunge again into hostilities; and his 
: urgent application to France, in behalf of the 
Catalans, was civilly eluded. 

__ The people of Barcelona were equally unfortu- 
nate with respect to the Miquelets. Of these, the 
' Marquis del Poal had collected as many as twelve 
' thousand in the mountains, with a view of attempt- 
i ing some relief of the city; but he was completely 
touted by a detachment of the French army, and 
his body of men dispersed in all directions.* On 
‘the 12th of August, large breaches having been 
‘made in two bastions, those of Santa Clara and 
: of the Porta Nueva, and mines prepared under 


i 
Mi 
\ 








them, Berwick sent a considerable force to storm 
‘them before daybreak. By the explosion of the 
‘mines the French effected their first lodgment ; 
i but the besieged, who, in token of their resolution, 
| 


a 
4 


. * “Ton trouva dans les poches des prisonniers des cordes 
: que leur barbare commandant avait eu la précaution de leur 
| “faire prendre pour dépécher tous les prisonniers qu’ils feraient. 
“La précaution ne fut pas inutile ; ces cordes servirent pour 
“ eux, et, par un visible jugement de Dieu, ces malheureux se 
| 
: 
! 


-“chargérent eux-mémes des instrumens de leur supplice.” 
tia Révolte des Catalans, p. 242. 
| ¥ cre 
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CHAP, had planted in the breach a black flag with a 
IX. — death’s head upon it, returned to the charge with 
1714, so much fury, that they drove back the enemy in 
confusion to his lines. Next day, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, Berwick renewed the attack; and, — 
by dint of numbers, again succeeded in gaining the 
two bastions. During that night, however, the 
Catalans made no less than four charges to recover 
them; they made four more the next morning; 
and at length, their ninth, about noon, was so fierce 
and well sustained, as to carry every thing before 
it. The most desperate fighting continued for | 
three hours, and Berwick sent into the action all 
his reserves; yet, in spite of their courage and — 
his skill, the French were again compelled to give 
way, with the loss of a thousand men, and the 
brave Catalans stood triumphant on the summit of 
their shattered walls. 

These failures, and the heavy loss they occa- 
sioned, made Berwick determine to forbear from 
any further assaults, and confine himself to the 
safer but slower task of battering the ramparts by 
his cannon, and sapping them by his mines. At 
length, having effected several breaches, so large 
and accessible, that, in his own phrase, an army 
might march through them in battle-order, he had 
thus, in any military point of view, the city com- 
pletely in his power. Experience, however, had 
taught him, that it was defended by something 
still more formidable than military skill — popular 
enthusiasm; and, partly with the view of sparing — 
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the besieged, but, probably, much more in order to 
spare his own troops, he sent the former another 
offer of capitulation. Even at this extremity the 
_ Deputation refused to treat, unless their liberties 
were secured to them. «“ The obstinacy of these 
_“ people,” says Berwick, “‘ was the more astonish- 
_ * ing, as there were seven breaches in the body of 
* the place, no possibility of succour, and their pro- 
© visions at length totally exhausted. They at- 
_ “ tempted to send out all the women from the city ; 
‘but I refused to let them approach, and even 

_* gave orders to have them fired upon!” * 

_ At last, all the preparations of Berwick being 
completed, and all his proposals refused, he gave 
orders for a general assault, at day-break, on the 
11th of September. It was begun by fifty com- 
| panies of grenadiers, supported by forty more; the 
French troops attacking the bastion of the Levant, 
and the Spanish those of the Puerta, Nueva and 
, Santa Clara. A contemporary writer has described, 
in glowing terms, all the bravery of the resistance, 
yall the horrors of the carnage.t No mines could 
play on either side, the late heavy rains having 
' soaked the powder; but cannon, loaded with grape- 


shot, swept away whole ranks at once, and the 
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* Mém. de Berwick, vol. ii.’p. 118. In the Révolte des 


Catalans, it is added, that these women were “ toutes mourantes 
“ de faim.” (p. 248.) 


_t San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. p.116—119. His account 


: may be compared with the more brief narrative of Berwick, 
i 


Mém. vol. ii. p. 119., and with the Révolte des Catalans, 
p. 262284, 
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assailants perished by hundreds, without gaining a 
single step. Even when the contested bastions 
and all the city wall were in possession of the 
French and Spaniards, the conflict seemed only to 
begin. Every street appeared bristled with in- 
trenchments; every window and loophole poured 
forth an incessant fire. By dint of numbers 
and of bravery, however, the assailants overcame 
every obstacle, forced the barricades, filled up the 
ditches, and pushed forward on every side. No 
quarter was given to the Catalans, and none asked. 
When at length they were driven into the Plaza | 
Mayor, the French and Spaniards thought the con- 
flict decided, and began to disperse for pillage. 
But the Catalans, seizing this favourable opportu-' 
nity, and animated by the most unconquerable 
courage, renewed the charge, threw the enemy into 
disorder, and drove them back in different direc- 
tions to the breaches. Here they were rallied by: 
the exertions of their officers, and here the battle 
raged afresh with redoubled fury. The bastion of 
San Pedro, from whence the Catalans poured their 
principal fire, was taken and retaken no less than. 
eleven times in the course of the day. One of the 
Walloon regiments, so great was the slaughter, 
was observed to be commanded at last by an 
ensign, all its superior officers having fallen. 
Women and priests were amongst the foremost 
of the combatants. No other instance is to be 
found, in the history of this age, of a besieged 
city so persevering and so desperate in “its resist- 
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ance; and, to point out any parallel to it, we can C HAP. 
_ only refer to the forefathers, or to the descend- ™ 
| ants, of the same heroic people, —we can only 4744. 
: look back to Numantia and Saguntum, or forwards 
_ to Zaragoza and Gerona. 

_ Additional artillery was now brought up to the 
_ breaches by the French Marshal, and the cannon 
_ of the Catalans turned against themselves. At this 
: crisis, Villaroel heading another desperate charge, 
| fell, severely wounded ; and the Catalans, disheart- 
_ ened by his loss, and exhausted by twelve hours of 
| incessant fighting, began to give way before the 
_ fresh succession of assailing troops. The women 
_ fled towards the convents for protection, yet neither 
_ they nor the men deigned as yet to ask for quarter ; 
. and the French, in their rage, cut down both with- 
out distinction. A white flag was now hoisted 
_ from the town-house; and Berwick ordered his 
_ troops to stop the massacre, and keep to their posts, 
' till he had heard the offers of capitulation which 
were denoted by this signal. The soldiers made a 
short pause ; but a voice (whose is doubtful) sud- 
_ denly raising the cry of Mara y quema! (Kill and 
burn!) stirred up all their former fury, and the 
streets were again deluged with blood. It was 
‘some time before the approach of night, and the 
authority of the Marshal, could once more put a 
_ period to the slaughter. Meanwhile, some Depu- 
ties had come out to parley with Berwick ; but 
even then demanded, as their condition of surrender, 
| the maintenance of their ancient privileges. Ber- 
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CHAP. wick received this proposal with a smile of contempt, 
IX. and desired them to tell their colleagues, that if 
1714. they did not surrender before daybreak, they should 
all be put to the sword without mercy. A dread- 
ful night ensued; the Catalans still keeping up 
their musketry from their houses; and the French 
Marshal removing his dead and wounded, main- 
taining his troops under arms, and making pre- 
parations to burn the city to the ground. Day 
broke, and found the Catalans still bent upon 
resistance. Berwick allowed them a further respite 
of six hours, and, finding them obstinate, deter- 
mined to destroy them and their city together; 
and with this view set the houses next his troops 
on fire. Avpprised of his intention by the bursting 
of the flames, the Catalans again hoisted a white 
flag: the fire was then extinguished by his orders, 
Sept. 12, anda verbal capitulation agreed upon. It stipu- 
lated, on his part, that the lives of all the inhabit- 
ants should be spared, and that the city should 
not be given up to pillage ; and that, on the other 
hand, the Catalans should surrender immediately, 
not only Barcelona and Montjuich, but also the 
castle of Cardona, which was still held for them in 
the mountains. 

Thus ended this memorable siege. The loss of 
the French and Spaniards, in the course of it, 
amounted, by Berwick’s own avowal, to no less than 
ten thousand men ; and that of the Catalans, though 
computed at only six thousand, was in all proba- 
bility much greater. So much resentment did this | 
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desperate defence occasion at the court of Philip, CHAP. 


that several of his counsellors advised him to raze 


the city to the ground, and on its site erect a 
_ column in commemoration of its punishment.* But 
Berwick, a man of strict honour, though not of 
much humanity, most faithfully observed the terms 


he had granted in the capitulation. He had pro- 
mised the besieged their lives, and not one was 
taken : he had not promised them their liberties ; 


and, accordingly, he consigned to perpetual impri- 
~sonment in the castle of Alicant, Villaroel, Nebot, 


Armengol, and the other principal chiefs, to the 
number of twenty ; while the Bishop of Albarracin, 


with two hundred priests, were banished to Italy. 


‘The inferior officers and common soldiers were dis- 


missed on taking the oath of allegiance ; and all the 


Catalans below the rank of noble were enjoined ina 


_ special decree to deliver up theirarms. ‘The liber- 
ties of the province were abolished, and the laws of 


Castille established in their place; its standards 
were publicly burnt, and the Prince of Serclaes 


appointed as its new Captain-General. 


With this capitulation, attended as it was by the 
surrender of Montjuich and Cardona, and speedily 
followed by that of Majorca, ends also the War of 


the Spanish Succession. Hostilities, indeed, con- 


tinued for six years longer between Philip and 
Charles; but it was no longer a struggle in the 
* San Phelipe, Coment. vol. ii. p. 119. The column has 


grown to a pyramid in the French translation, and in Coxe’s 
Memoirs. 
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CHAP. dominions or for the monarchy of Spam. It is 


IX. 


1714. 


Sept. 8. 


honourable to the character of Charles, that to the 
last he manifested the sincerest sympathy for the 
unhappy Catalans ; considering himself as the in- 
nocent cause of their ruin, and most reluctantly 
compelled, by his want of any naval force, to leave 
them to their fate. Only three days before the fall 
of Barcelona, a letter, written in his own hand to 
General Stanhope, shows how deeply he deplored 


their calamities, and his own inability to relieve 


them. After some expressions of personal esteem 


and regard, the letter thus proceeds : — “‘ Knowing 
‘¢as I do your goodness of heart, I am persuaded — 


‘“‘ that you and your friends will compassionate the 
‘‘ fidelity, firmness, and misfortune of my poor 
‘¢ Catalans, whose attachment to me is without 
‘‘example. No difficulties, no dangers, no tempt- 
‘‘ ations, could shake their generous loyalty. All 
‘“‘ this pierces my heart. I leave you to judge, — 
“¢ you who can best judge, — whether it is in my 
‘¢ power to aid them without a naval force ; whe- 
‘‘ther, on the contrary, my exertions would not 
‘‘merely aggravate their ruin. On you and on 
‘‘your friends I place my firm reliance; and 
‘‘ doubt not that you will consider the dreadful 
‘* state to which they have been reduced by the 


‘‘ evil-minded of your countrymen, contrary to 


‘the most solemn and repeated engagements.” 
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In concluding this narrative of a very remarkable CHA'P. 


| war, I shall only detain the reader by one of the. 
). many observations it might raise. It exhibits, in 
, the strongest point of view, the contrast between 
| the French and the Spaniards, as to the relative 
| importance of their capitals. Paris is every thing 
to France; Madrid is but little to Spain. Ex- 
| perience has shown, that any foreign invader, 
| attempting an approach to Paris, will indeed be 
/ met by the most spirited resistance: he must 


cut his way through many brave battalions, and 
wade very deep in blood; but let him once suc- 
ceed in reaching that city, and all resistance imme- 


| diately ceases, and any new government there 
_ established gives the law to the submissive de- 
i partments. In civil discord, likewise, that ruler 
| who can gain or overawe the mob of Paris, who 


can either buy its cheers or disarm its enmity, is 
readily acknowledged and obeyed throughout the 


; kingdom. Any ruler, on the other hand, who has 


not discovered that true secret of French govern- 
ment, and sets Paris at defiance, were it even for 
the benefit of the provinces, will infallibly lose the 
latter im losing the former. Never was there any 
slavery more complete or more unjust than this 
blind obedience of so many worthy, and reflecting, 


. and religious countrymen, to the veering dictates 


of one giddy and unprincipled town-mob, — this 
prostration of sound intellect before capricious 
vanity, of the people of France before the populace 
of Paris! In Spain, on the contrary, it was shown 
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in the War of the Succession, as again, more lately, 
in our own times, that the possession of the chief 
city is of scarcely any avail, either to the foreign 
enemy or to the native partisan. Twice did the 
Archduke Charles, three times did Joseph Bona- 
parte, advance in triumph towards Madrid ; and as 
often did they learn, that it is one thing to seize 
the Castillian capital, and another thing to subdue 
the Castillian people. Thus, what in France is 
the consummation of conquest, with the Spaniards 
is hardly its commencement; and thus, under 
every possible disadvantage, from wretched armies, 


wretched generals, wretched laws, and wretched 


governments, they have maintained, and will con- 
tinue to maintain, their independence. 
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. Iv compliance with the wish expressed to me by 
several persons whose judgment I respect, I have 
| made some further selections from General Stan- 
} hope’s letters and despatches, besides those already 


_ embodied in my History. I have endeavoured, 





as much as possible, to avoid repetitions, and 
omit matters of mere subordinate detail. 


M. 


Chevening, 
November, 1832. 
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APPENDIX. 


TO THE EARL OF ,GALWAY. 


Lisbon, March 21.1706. 

I wave the Queen's commands to deliver a letter from her 
Majesty to the King of Portugal, and to represent, as fully as 
may be, to him, that her Majesty thinks nothing of so great 
consequence, for the good of the common cause, the prosecution 
of his Catholic Majesty’s conquests, —nay, and the preservation 
of his person, on which so much depends, —as that this army 
should penetrate as soon as is possible into Spain, which it is 
conceived is more feasible at this time, when the enemies have 
drawn so great a part of their forces another way, than ever it 
can be hereafter, if this opportunity should not be improved. 


~The whole contest for the Spanish monarchy seems to be 


brought to a crisis, and will depend upon this summer's oper- 
ations in these parts. This, her Majesty’s sense, I hope I shall 


have an opportunity of laying before the King, in an audience 


to-morrow; and that his Majesty, by giving the necessary 
orders, will enable your Excellency to execute what you have, 


_with so much zeal and industry, been endeavouring after. 


If it had been my good fortune to have seen your Lordship, 
I was directed by my Lord Marlborough and Lord Treasurer 
to have said a great deal to you upon the same subject ; but as 
I know it is very needless to incite a man, who alone has been 
able to spur up and quicken this most sluggish people, I will only 
add, that our ministers fear nothing so much as that the time 
should be mis-spent in sieges. For though time be always 
precious in war, there are reasons which make it more so now 
than ever. 
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TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Lisbon, March 26. 
On the 22d my Lord Ambassador carried me to Alcantara, 
where I had an audience of the King of Portugal of near half 
PNMEIUESLs 5b. te ove The King having given a very favourable 


attention to all I could say on this subject, expressed himself with | 


great veneration for the Queen’s person, for her great wisdom 
and generosity ; ey that he should always have the greatest 
deference for her opinion, even when his own sense might be 
different: but that on this occasion his own judgment did abso- 
lutely concur with that of her Majesty, and that he was only 
sorry that he was not able in person to execute what her 
Majesty so much desired ; but that he would employ all the 
force of his kingdom, and give all the orders and powers to his 
generals, that should be necessary to bring matters to a happy 
period. | 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Lisbon, March 26. 
WE believe our army marched yesterday, and that ample 
powers and orders are sent to the generals to do what is right. 
We must hope they will be more unanimous in the execution of 
their orders than they were quick in advising, and all will go 


well. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Barcelona, May 9. 
I roxy you that all the troops were landed the same evening 
that the fleet came in, and we passed great part of that night 
under arms, behind the breaches, the enemies having given out 
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i. would venture to storm; which, though we gave little credit 
| to, yet it would be, perhaps, the safest method they could take ; 
i for they will find it no very easy matter to get back either to 
| Aragon or France, the whole country is so enraged with the 
‘ barbarities they have committed. 

__ This day there has been great skirmishing about their camp, 
| fed deserters tell us they have had 400 men killed and wounded. 
_ They have removed all that part of the camp which lay to the 
east of this place, to the side of Montjuich, and their deserters 
tell us they are preparing to march. However, they still continue 
the siege, and keep firing their cannon, but mostly to do mis- 
! chief in the town, and not as if they would improve their 
breaches. How their cannon will be got off I do not easily 
| see. They are in great want of all provisions but bread; their 
fleet having landed a great deal of flour: but from the country 
they get nothing. Orders are sent to all parts of the country 
| they must pass through, to gather the posse, which, joining the 
| few regular troops we have at Lerida and Tortosa, and the horse 
my Lord Peterborough has sent the same way, will have frequent 
| occasions to harass them at the many narrow passes and rivers 











j which are in their way ; so that we hope to prevent their sending 
/ any great force to oppose our friends in Portugal, who having 
| begun so well encourage us to expect every thing. 

§ $s P Bens 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Barcelona, May 12. 

Since my last letter of the 9th, the enemies have been pre- 
paring to march, which they did about one of the clock this 
| morning, with such precipitation, that they have left behind 
| them 150 or 160 brass guns, some thousands of barrels of pow- 
| der, besides great quantities that they blew up, an immense 
| quantity of corn and flour, and prodigious stores of shells, bul- 
lets, working tools, and about twenty-five mortar pieces. Few 
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of the guns and mortars were nailed up, and they were in such 
very great haste as not to stay the blowing up their powder, 
nor burning such stores as could be destroyed, as they intended. 
Their sick and wounded, which are in great numbers, they have 
recommended to my Lord Peterborough’s protection. I sup- 
pose my Lord will send you copies of the letters he received on — 
that score from Mareschal Tessé and the Duke of Noailles, 

which appear to us to be in a very humble and desponding style. 

We are pretty much surprised at their having landed provisions 

of the several kinds mentioned, in so much greater quantities 

than we see they could have occasion for (ordnance especially), 

at their having, by so shameful a flight, left us in possession of 
them; but above all, at the route they have taken, directing their 

march to the eastward, as if they intended for the frontiers of 
France. Their trumpeter, which brought the letters I men- 

tioned, tells us another piece of extraordinary news, that the 

Duchess of Anjou is lately gone to Pamplona. All these steps 

of theirs incline us to believe they must have had some very 

bad accounts of the posture of their affairs in Spain, which we 

are not yet acquainted with, since all the force we can make in 

these parts is not so considerable as should strike so much terror 

into them; whereas, by all their working, it looks as if they 

were abandoning Spain, and were only solicitous to secure the 

Duke of Anjou’s person. , 

I cannot omit mentioning, that this morning, a little after 
nine, when their rear-guard was about a random cannon shot 
distant from the town, there happened a very great eclipse of 
the sun, which our side were extremely pleased with, and have 
taken it as a happy omen, threatening ruin to him who takes the 
sun for his device. Whether the enemy have taken it for an 
evil presage I cannot tell; but they appeared, as long as within 
sight of us, in great confusion and disorder, though no troops 
followed them, except some Miquelets, who have kept all day 
skirmishing upon their rear and flanks. It is great pity we had 
no horse at hand to improve their disorder; for not imagining 
they would march that way, we had made a disposition to have 
received them on the other side. 
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TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Barcelona, May 17. 

‘ wy AM sorry that I cannot confirm to you one particular of 
great i importance mentioned in my former letter. I mean what 
‘Mareschal Tessé’s trumpeter told us of the Duchess of Anjou’s 
veing lately gone to Pamplona; for we have this day intercepted 
iletter from her to her husband, bearing date the 8th instant, 

from Madrid. I hope to send you a copy of it; but, for fear I 
should be disappointed, the substance of it is, that the enemies 
—meaning the Portugal army — were the day before, which was 
che 7th instant, N.S., at Almaraz, a place on the river Tagus, 
rear Placentia; that every body said they would blow up the 
sridge ; and that their baggage was in motion; but that the 
Mareschal Berwick writ nothing of it. Whether by breaking the 
ridge, and their baggage being in motion, we are to understand 
shey were pointing forwards or backwards, the letter does not 
explain. She then says all will go well, if Barcelona be taken; 
ind that the people of Madrid had shown great demonstrations 
dE joy upon the news of the Fort Montjuich’s being surrendered. 

Whether since the arrival of our fleet the Duke of Anjou has 
‘ent orders for her removing to Pamplona, which might be 
‘mown in the enemy’s camp before the 12th, and may have given 
ecasion to the trumpeter and to some other prisoners to tell us 
0, a little time will show. 









_ The enemies continue their march towards Gerona, burning 
‘nd destroying all in their way, and committing many great 
arbarities. They were yesterday at Hostalrich, about five 
*sagues from Gerona; but we do not apprehend they can besiege 
hat place till cannon be sent them from France, which is a work 
fsome time. They carried from hence with them but twelve 
eld pieces, of which they have lost three in their march. My. 
ord Peterborough is very pressing with this Court; and I am 
‘sing my best endeavours to the same purpose, that we may 
_nprove this happy opportunity, and, leaving a sufficient garrison 
a Barcelona, may be moving towards Madrid. Our foot may be 
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transported by sea as far as Valencia, which is the better third of ) 
the way; and being joined by the horse, which may march by - 
land, and with what is there already, we may hope to make upa 
body at least equal to any thing that can be brought against us | 
in any reasonable time...... I hope some measures will be re- 
solved upon very soon, since nothing can be worse for us than | 
loitering here. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


| Barcelona, May i9. 
Tue truth is, they (Charles and his ministers) have not a 
shilling, the siege having drained them of what little they had 
before ; and I doubt that is one reason of their delaying to get" 
out of this place. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Barcelona, May 26. 

I TAKE the opportunity of a ship’s going to Gibraltar, to 
acquaint you with the resolution we are come to since I writ 
last ; which is, to rendezvous as many forces as we can possibly 
spare from the garrisons in Catalonia about Valencia, and from 
thence endeavour to march to Madrid. The foot which is des- 
tined that way will all be embarked this day, and the fleet will 
sail with them to-morrow: the horse is marched by land, except 
400, who are to stay to attend the King, and he will set out in 
ten days. The Conde de Las Torres commands a body of troops 
in Valencia, which has of late been troublesome to our friends 
there; but we reckon we shall be stronger than he. 

We have no advices from Madrid, nor indeed from any place, 
but by chance; so are ignorant of the motions of our Portugal 
friends, and of what effects the Duke of Anjou’s retreat has pro- | 
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‘ uced at Madrid and elsewhere. His army is near Figueras, on 
ythe extremities of Catalonia, next to Roussillon. It is said their 
intention is to march to Navarre, but that the Duke of Anjou is 
RNS fesse. Yesterday I delivered to the King my cre- 
dential i in a private audience, which was thought most proper, 
‘in our present unsettled state. His Majesty told me he thought 
to leave this place the 6th of next month: want of money has 
hitherto occasioned his delay, and I wish it may not continue to 
do so. 

My Lord Peterborough will inform you of the many demands 
made on him for money, and all necessary for the service, if 
there were wherewithal to satisfy them. One great article is 
‘the carriage of a marching train, and of bread, which will cost 
much dearer here than in other countries. But it being no new 
thing to us in this country to be put to our shifts, we must do 
the best we can, not doubting but that all will be done at home 
for our support which is possible. 


t 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Barcelona, May $0. 
I cannor be positive yet as to the time of the King’s setting 
re which I never fail to press his Majesty to, as much as 
“becomes me. I have in my former letters mentioned the great 
difficulty ; though some of our zealous Catalans think there is 
‘another more insuperable, and that his ministers have no mind 
i he should go to Madrid, foreseeing their ministry would not be 
‘long-lived there. But I believe they refine too much who will 
| attribute any foresight to men who, I think, have never shown 
‘any, and who have used all possible means to alienate the 
affections of this people, to whom their master owes so much. 
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TO. SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Barcelona, May 31. — 
Since my last letter we have been alarmed for Gerona, which 
is the barrier and key of this country, the enemies having made | 
a show of besieging it ; which if they had done, in the condition 
it was in, they must either have taken it immediately, or have 
made us delay our expedition into Spain. This advice gave 
occasion for a council of war, to consider whether any alteration 
was to be made in the resolution taken before; and the result of 
it was, not to delay in the least our intended expedition, but to 
reinforce and supply Gerona in the best manner possible. 
Accordingly my Lord Peterborough sailed the 29th for Va- 
lencia, with the forces designed for that service, except 
1000 Neapolitans, who were ordered to Gerona with 600 
English marines, and some horse. My Lord left money with 
me to pay that garrison, and to repair the works, his Majesty 
having been pleased to offer me the charge of that place, which 
his own officers would not go to. But the 30th we were relieved 
of our apprehensions on that side, the enemies having made a 
march towards Roussillon; so that we can now with safety in- 
troduce what is wanting to secure that town, which had been 
scandalously neglected, and which secured will leave us free 
from any apprehensions for Catalonia. We continue to be very 
ignorant what is doing any where; but the unaccountable 
retreat, and the fear which the enemies continue to show, make 
us imagine that all goes well. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES, 


Barcelona, June 15. 
Tue day after I writ my last to you, of the 31st of May, we 
were again alarmed for Gerona, and I was desired by his 
Majesty to repair immediately thither, which I did accordingly ; 
but found all very quiet; the enemies having, for some days, | 
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| detached from Ampurdan, insensibly, one or two regiments at 
a time, which, in the night-time generally, marched towards 
_ Perpignan. They used this method partly to conceal their 
‘intention of abandoning this country, and partly to ease their 
own country by not overburthening it with numbers of men, 
as likewise to prevent the uneasiness which the Miquelets 
had given to their baggage when they marched in a body; for 
\I should have told you, that with the several detachments they 
made, there always marched a great quantity of baggage. 
After I had given the best directions I could to leave that 
place in a good posture of defence, I returned hither. When 
‘T left that place there remained not above 4000 of the enemies 
in the country, and those are since marched into Roussillon; 
so that we know at present of no body of French in Spain, 
except the garrison of Rosas, where there are two battalions 
ip! them, besides two of Neapolitans, who daily desert to us; 
and that garrison is so sickly they bury nearly twenty men 
| per day there. The accounts we have of the march of the 
| troops which composed this army are very different, some 
| saying that part of them are going to the Cevennes, which are 
) again risen, and part of them to Italy; but the general report, 
i and that to which most credit is given, is that they will go 
_to Navarre, and re-enter Spain on that side. : 

_ Whilst I was at Gerona I received two letters from Ma- 
_reschal Tessé about releasing prisoners, particularly two officers’ 
‘wives and some foot soldiers, upon their returning some of 
| our Miquelets, which I complied with; and the latter more 
willingly, because it is the first time they have condescended 
ie treat the Miquelets as paid troops, and allowed of any 








exchange for them. ‘The Mareschal did likewise very earnestly 
_press our settling a chartell, about which he had before writ to 
my Lord Peterborough. If this Court and my Lord approve 
of it, I may observe to you, they will not wrangle about titles: 
for in the passports I gave, I having styled myself Commander 
for his Catholic Majesty on that frontier, Mareschal Tessé 
| signed the same passports for the safe return of the drummers 
_ and guards I had sent. 
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I was in hopes that, at my return hither, the King would 


“——__——"_ either have begun his journey to Valencia, or at least have been 


upon his departure; but, to my very great surprise, instead of 
it, I found a new disposition on foot to attempt Aragon with 
the few forces that could be mustered up in this country, and 
that a letter had been writ to the Earl of Peterborough, 
requiring him to detach troops from Valencia, and to send 
money to support this project, which being directly contrary 
to what was unanimously resolved at two solemn councils of 
war, of which I sent copies to my Lord Treasurer by the last 
post; and a certain consequence of this alteration of measures 
being, that my Lord would be disabled from attempting his 
march to Madrid, I strenuously opposed, and the King has 
promised me that he will begin his journey towards Valencia - 
the 21st of this month. The business of Aragon, however, 
is so much at heart, that 1500 of the foot designed for the 
guard of this province, and 400 of the horse destined for my 
Lord Peterborough, will be sent that way under Count Noyelles. 
If this detachment should have the success in Aragon which 
the inclination of that people encourage us to expect, it will 
be much better improved under Count Noyelles than if the 
Court went thither; for all their business in this principality 
has seemed to be squeezing for money by all manner of ways, 
and squandering it when they have got it as unaccountably. 
So that nothing but the veneration that is had for the King’s 


person,;who has shown an incomparable steadiness, and is 


very deservedly the darling of the people, could secure his 
ministers from their just resentments; and their principal view 
in endeavouring to get the King to Aragon is, that they may 
have the plundering of that country, which is said to have 
money. 

I have, as I hope and have already told you, prevailed on 
his Majesty to stick to his first resolution of endeavouring, if 
it be possible, to go to Madrid. The only body of troops 
which is now between that and us, is that commanded by the 
Count de Las Torres, who is fled with great precipitation 
towards Castille, upon my Lord Peterborough’s landing with 
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_ the troops at Valencia. He has abandoned Alcira and Cullera, 
two strong places he had lately taken from us there. He has 
- not with him above 1000 horse, which are said to be good, and 
~ above 2000 foot, which are not so. The only reinforcement 
_ he'can receive is from the Duke of Berwick, whom we hope not 


to be able to spare any. From the enemy’s army, which was 


_ before Barcelona, nothing can march in time to prevent us. 


They may, indeed, fall into Aragon by Navarre, and it is 


' probable, they will, which is another strong argument why the 
_ King should not engage himself there. After all our good 
_ fortune here, we have the mortification to learn, that the Por- 
_ tuguese army was returned towards their own frontiers. They 
have, indeed, taken Ciudad Rodrigo, which is but a small equi- 
_ valent for what they had in their power to do, and have not 
_ done; but we hope, so soon as they have heard of what has 


passed on this side, they will be for sharing the honour, and 
turn towards Madrid; or, at least, that they will hinder the 
Duke of Berwick from marching or detaching his horse against 
us. Nothing but his body, or a strong detachment of horse 
from it, can hinder us, if we will but attempt to march thither. 
The Court do, indeed, want money extremely; and how able 
my Lord is to assist them, or how far he is empowered to do it, 
I cannot tell. But this is certain, that the great occasion of 
this misunderstanding which is between the Court and my 
Lord, and must be an eternal handle for quarrelling between 
the Court and whoever shall have the disposal of the Queen’s 
money, is the want of particular directions from home (which 
directions should be notified to this Court), how far the Queen 
will be pleased to supply his Majesty, both as to his domestic 
expenses, as likewise towards the paying his troops, which have 
hitherto been paid in a very irregular manner. The King has 
often been pleased to touch this point to me, which I have, as 
well as I could, endeavoured to wave, as being ignorant of her 
Majesty’s pleasure in the matter, and apprehensive that such 


discourse would always end in drawing an expense on her 


Majesty, which I think it my business to avoid as much as 
possible. But his Majesty has been so pressing with me since 
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my return from Gerona, that I could not avoid hearing what 
he would say, especially telling me, that he would write to the 
Queen, to my Lord Treasurer, and my Lord Marlborough, about 
it, and requiring of me, in the strongest manner, to do the like. 
The substance of his Majesty’s discourse, after many insinu- 
ations, that neither himself nor his troops had been so liberally 
dealt with as he apprehended the Queen did intend, was to 
this purpose: that he insisted to know what the Queen would 
be pleased to appoint, till such time as this matter should come 
to an issue; that whatever it should be, he should most grate- 
fully acknowledge it. At the same time, speaking of his troops, 
he was most pressing to know, with some certainty, what to 
promise them, or how many regiments to keep. He would 
desire 4000 foot and'1500 horse might be paid by her Majesty, 
which is within 1000 or 1500 men of all he has. As to the 
support of his own Court, his Majesty waved entering into par- 
ticulars; but from other hands I was desired to propose, for 
one year, 150,000 crowns. The charge of troops in this country 
is about 12,0007. per annum for 1000 foot, and double that sum 
for the same number of horse. 

Having thus laid this matter before her Majesty, to whose 
generosity I humbly submit it, I must only beg leave to repeat, 
that whatever her Majesty shall think fitting to do in it, it 
is of absolute necessity towards begetting a tolerable good 
correspondence between the Court and my Lord, (the want 
of which cannot but be highly prejudicial to her Majesty’s 
service, and may render all those vast expenses which her 
Majesty is at of no effect,) that they do know what her Majesty 
is willing should be done, for till then they think that whatever 
is refused them is refused by my Lord, whom they apprehend 
to have both the means and the power from her Majesty to do 
much more than he really can. If her Majesty should think 
fitting to send any directions, or make any further provision, 
it would be much for her Majesty’s service, that whatever she 
would be pleased to have paid to the troops should be issued 
by her Majesty’s paymaster, upon the report of a commissary 
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to the officers commanding these troops, and not to go through 
the hands of these ministers. 

Before I leave this subject, I shall beg leave to offer one thing 
more to be considered, in case the Queen should be disposed 
farther to extend her generosity to this Prince. That is, that 
since at the making of the Portugal treaty, by which so large 
a sum is paid to that crown, one considerable motive and 
inducement for allowing it is said to have been the great 
charge that King would be put upon by the King of Spain’s 
presence, though it be not expressly mentioned in the treaty ; 
whether that reason subsisting no longer, but, on the contrary, 
that expense falling to her Majesty’s share, it might not be 
reasonable, on that score, to make some defalcation. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, June 18. 

Our Court still promises to be moving Monday or Tuesday 
next; but there is still a mighty hankering after Aragon. I 
cease not to press the King to go to Valencia, which will engage 
him to bring more strength on that side, which we may now do 
very well; whereas, if those who would plunder Aragon should 
get his person that way, it is plain they will draw all they can 
to that side. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Tarragona, July 1. 
Since my last, of the 29th of June, we have received advices 
that Zaragoza has declared for the King. Part of the kingdom 
of Aragon is said to have done the like; and some letters give 
an account that Pamplona has done the same: but, for this last, 
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I believe it wants confirmation. The account I sent your Lord-. 
ship of what passed at Madrid is likewise confirmed by the 
letters from Zaragoza. Upon these advices, his Majesty called 
a junta this morning; and has determined to go immediately to 
Zaragoza. The Portugal ambassador and myself opposed this 
resolution all we could, insisting on the necessity that his Ma- 
jesty should, as soon as possible, get to Madrid, which was now 
without any government at all: that Aragon would be as well, 
nay, better, secured to his Majesty without his presence than 
with it; because that, when his Majesty should proceed from 
thence to Madrid, it would be necessary, for the security of his 
march, to take with him some of the few troops which might be 
employed for the defence of it; and that if the Duke of Anjou, 
or the Duke of Berwick, should continue on the frontiers of 
Castille with their horse, it would be very hazardous, if not im- 
practicable, for the King to pass that way, especially since we 
could not tell whether the Portuguese army would move farther 
than Madrid, which it was most probable they would not, but 
expect to receive his Majesty from the side of Valencia, ac- 
cording to what his Majesty had writ to them, and had, in two 
councils of war, resolved to do: that though these difficulties 
were removed, and that it were judged a thing very feasible and 
advisable for his Majesty to march, with 800 horse, above 200 
miles, through a country which is as yet in the enemy’s hands, 
yet the stay he must make at Zaragoza would necessarily delay 
his arrival at Madrid very considerably: that, on the other 
side, his Majesty would have a considerable body ready to 
attend him at Requena; and that it was not probable that the 
enemy’s horse, who will still have an eye towards their retreat 
to Navarre, if the Portuguese continue about Madrid, would 
engage themselves between their army and your Lordship. A 
great deal more was said by us to the same purpose; but the 
King was determined. 

The King and his ministers, both in this and the last council, 
and severally in particular with me, have made heavy complaints 
of want of money to subsist their family. I had referred them 
to your Lordship, when you should meet at Valencia; but now, 
that another route is resolved upon, they have renewed their 
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instances with me to apply to your Lordship, which I promised 
to do. It is certain they are in the utmost straights. I must 
confess I have all along wished, and did endeavour when I was 
in England, as much for your Lordship’s sake as theirs, that 


_ something certain might have been appointed for the King’s 


domestic expenses; being persuaded that the want of such a 
regulation must be an eternal handle of discontent to men, who 
think they have a right to every thing, and that whatever is 
not given is refused by your Lordship. Since that has not been 
done, your Lordship will best judge what you have means, and 
are empowered, to do. I wish I could say that any endeavours 
to help and assist them would meet with a grateful return ; but, 
since that is not to be expected, we must do as those few who 
serve another very ungrateful master, the public, — complain 
and serve on. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Tarragona, July 2. 

S1ncE my last, of the 15th of June, we received from Italy 
certain accounts of my Lord Marlborough’s glorious victory in 
Flanders. This great blow made itself soon be felt as far as 
these parts, and has been followed by, and much contributed to, 
very great successes in this country. On the 6th of last month 
the Duke of Anjou, having travelled post through Navarre, got 
to Madrid. On the 12th, the news from Flanders got thither 
after him; and, whatever his intention might have been before, 
it was then resolved the Duchess of Anjou should immediately 
be sent to Pamplona: nor do we doubt but that he intends to 
take the same road, though, to gain so much time as was 
necessary to rifle the palace, and carry from Madrid all the 
moveables they could save, he gave out he was going in 
person to head the body commanded by the Duke of Berwick. 
The Portuguese army was, on the 18th of June, got as far as 
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the Escurial; and the same day the Duchess of Anjou left 
Madrid: we expect hourly to hear the Duke has followed her. 
He had ordered the president and two members of each of the 
several councils, and, in general, all his ministers, to repair to 
Guadalaxara. He invited also the grandees to attend him into 
the field; but few of them showed any disposition to do it. 

On the 25th of June, Zaragoza declared for his Majesty; and 
we receive accounts every hour of the other towns in Aragon 
following that example. Some in Navarre have done the same, 
and several letters say as much of Pamplona; but of this we 
must expect further confirmation, it seeming the less probable 
because it is a place of strength, and had a garrison of regular 
troops, part of them, if not most, French. Should this news 
prove true, the Duke and Duchess of Anjou must think of 
another retreat. 

Part of the Queen’s troops at Valencia were advanced to 
Requena, a frontier town in Castille, about thirty-five leagues 
distant from Madrid. There was in it a garrison of 600 men, 
who, to secure the booty Las Torres had got in the kingdom 
of Valencia, which was all lodged there, resolved to defend 
themselves. Lieutenant-General Wyndham was attacking it by 
our last letters, and had forced them into the castle, against 
which it was necessary to bring cannon. We expect by the first 
letters to hear it is ours. The fleet was gone to Carthagena, 
which expected only its appearance to surrender. Two Spanish 
gallies, one of which is their admiral, commanded by the Mar- 
quis Santa Cruz, which were sent out of the port to carry money 
to the garrison of Oran, are come to our fleet, and have declared 
for the King. It is said they have 60,000 pieces of eight on 
board. 

The King, who was come as far as this place on his journey 
towards Valencia, according to what had been resolved, has, 
upon receiving these advices, altered his resolution, and is going 
at Zaragoza, which he was ever most inclined to do. This 
change of measures will certainly delay considerably his arrival 
at Madrid, and his junction with the Portuguese army, which 
seemed to be at this time our principal business, if it has not 
a worse consequence ; for if the enemies, who have still a great — 
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body of horse in Castille, are capable of attempting any thing, 
| that may render it very difficult and hazardous for the King to 


proceed to Madrid, with the small force he carries with him. 
Since writing what goes before, is arrived a Spaniard, de- 
spatched on the 19th of last month by my Lord Galway. It 
was not thought fit to venture any letter by him, he being to 
come through so great a tract of the enemy’s country; but, by 
the tokens given him by my Lord Galway and the Marquis Das 
Minas, we cannot doubt but that he is sent by them. The ac- 
count he gives agrees in every thing with what we heard before 
from thence, — only with this difference, that he left their army 
at Espinal, which is three leagues’ distance from the Escurial. 
The Duke of Berwick was, with about 8000 men (as he says), 
near Segovia. This man adds further, that the Duke of Anjou, 
being come out of Madrid only with his guards, lay the 21st of 
last month at a village near Alcala, within five leagues of 
Madrid: that the Duchess was fourteen leagues before him, on 
the road to Navarre. This man was ordered to acquaint his 
Catholic Majesty that the Portuguese army would proceed on; 
and to desire that his Majesty would, on his side, with all pos- 
sible expedition, hasten to Madrid. The Marquis Das Minas 


_and my Lord Galway had not been acquainted with the reso- 


lutions, which had been taken here of the King’s marching with 
the greatest part of the forces by the kingdom of Valencia, but, 


_ supposing our main body would have gone by Aragon, ordered 


this man to go to Zaragoza, imagining the King would have been 
already got so far; and, indeed, they had reason to believe we 
should not have lost so much time at Barcelona, for if his 
Majesty had set out a month ago either way, as he was fre- 
quently pressed to do by the Portugal ambassador and myself, he 
would have been by this time at, or very near, Madrid; whereas 
the resolution now taken will rather increase than make amends 
for the time already mis-spent. But, upon the whole matter, we 
may reasonably hope that the same Providence which has pre- 
served us hitherto, and given us successes to which ourselves 
have very little contributed, will bring matters to a happy 
conclusion this campaign. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Tarragona, July 3. 
Your Grace will see, by the enclosed copies of what I write. 
to England, how soon your strokes are felt at so great a distance. 
I am sorry your Grace will find something in them which you 
would wish to be otherwise ; but, so long as your Grace and my 
Lord Treasurer take care of us, I am persuaded we cannot ruin 
ourselves, though we would never so fain. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Borjas, July 8. 
As to your Lordship’s offer of coming post to confer with the 
King, his Majesty said, you might do as you pleased. What 
you will resolve upon it I don’t know; but I dare venture to 
assure you, nothing you can say will signify any thing unless 
you should bring 10,000 pistoles in your cloak-bag. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Tamarit, July 10. 

I am now fully persuaded of what I once hinted to your 
Lordship, that those of the King’s ministers who have most 
influence dread nothing so much as going to Madrid; insomuch 
that one of them sticks not to maintain, the King ought to 
remove the seat of his empire to another place; that, especially 
while armies are about it, the King will have little or no autho- 
rity, and talks of nothing but banishing, proscribing, and forfeit- 
ing the estates of all who have adhered to the Duke of Anjou ; 
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and cannot help showing concern if he hears any grandee, with 
“a great estate, is inclined to come to his master. With such 
‘maxims has this man, whose name is Zinzerling, supplanted the 
Prince of Lichtenstein; who is now, in a manner, quite out of 
" business, and is called secretary of the Despacho Universal. 
The King has been influenced to take this tedious and hazardous 
| way by the honour, he was told, there would be in reducing a 
|new kingdom in person, where he should find money, and be 
independent ; and those who have private ends to answer have 
_to such a degree improved the misunderstanding that is between 
omy Lord Peterborough and his Majesty, that he will venture 
the not going to Madrid at all, rather than be carried thither by 
| my Lord. 





TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


WE have letters from Madrid of the 29th of last month, which 
give an account that, on the 24th, that town submitted to King 
Charles, and the generals of our army there press his Majesty 

. tohasten to them. We are further told, that Seville and Toledo 
have done the like. Carthagena submitted to our fleet ; and the 


| 
: 
Tamarit, July 10. 


| garrison of Requena, after having made a very good defence, in 
which we lost, killed or wounded, 150 men, remains prisoners of 
war. The Duke of Anjou, by the last accounts we had of him, 
was, with about 8000, at Xadraque, sixteen leagues on this 
_ side of Madrid: he destroys the country he leaves. The King 





will make his entry in Zaragoza the 15th of this month, and 
from thence proceed towards Madrid. 

Having spoken to the ministers here about the instructions 
I have relating to the West Indies, they think it will not be 
| easy to find persons fitting to be sent thither till they come to 
| Madrid, but think that such ships as may be destined by her 
| Majesty for that service had best rendezvous at Gibraltar, from 
_whence we hope there will be a free passage for letters to 





) Madrid in a short time. 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Zaragoza, July 19. 

I am too sensible of the truth of what your Lordship says of 
this administration ; I daily wish to be discharged from having 
any thing more to do with it; and, if my friends in England have 
any credit at Court, I hope to get away this winter: for I am 
very sensible I spend the Queen’s money here without doing 
her any service; and bare endeavours to serve without effect 
are generally, at Court, looked upon as faith without works. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Zaragoza, July 24. 

I RECEIVED, on the 17th instant, eight letters from you, of 
several dates, from the 30th of April to the 28th of May, which 
is the last. The latter ones contain the particulars of my Lord 
Duke of Marlborough’s victory, and of the incredible rapidity 
with which he has pushed his conquests. We had in these 
parts felt the effects of this mighty success before we knew 
with truth the certainty of it. It were greatly to be wished we 
had been disposed to have improved in such a manner those 
advantages which Providence had given to us here; instead of 
which, we seem to have been seized with a lethargy ever since 
the relief of Barcelona, and the shameful retreat of the enemies. 
I told you in my last, of the 10th instant, that we were going 
to Zaragoza: accordingly, the 15th, we arrived hither, and his 
Majesty was received with all demonstrations of joy. The 
20th, came to us Colonel Dubourgay, Quartermaster-General 
to my Lord Galway, in four days from his army. He told us 
they were encamped at Guadalaxara; and the enemies nine 
leagues from them, at Alionza. Our army consisted of 4000 
horse and 10,000 foot: the enemies are superior in horse, and 
have sixteen battalions of foot, which makes their whole force | 
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at present to be 9000 men; but they daily receive reinforce- 
ments from France, and a considerable body, which came from 
the siege of Barcelona, is said to be marched into Navarre to 
join them. ‘Want of provisions makes it very difficult for our 
army to follow them; and the Portuguese, who never were so 


_ far from home, were very hardly persuaded to stay; so that my 


Lord Galway does, in the most earnest manner, press to be 
reinforced: it being firmly believed the enemies design to ven- 
ture a battle, trusting to the number and goodness of their horse, 
so soon as they shall receive the reinforcement they expect. 
These advices have roused the Court; and the King has sent 
three battalions out of four which he brought hither to march 
with all expedition before him, and followed himself, with 800 
horse, this day. 

We shall be obliged to go within twelve leagues of the 
enemies’ camp; but hope our army, upon the notice of his 
Majesty’s coming, will make some motion or detachment to 
secure his march. If the Portuguese stay for us, and the 
enemies do not disturb us on our way, we shall join the army in 
eleven or twelve days at farthest. To these two contingencies 
is our junction, upon which all depends, exposed at this time: 
whereas it might have been made with the greatest ease and 
security imaginable a month ago, if the first resolution, of going 
without loss of time to the frontiers of Castille by Valencia, had 
been followed. Expresses have been sent to the Earl of Peter- 
borough with these advices, pressing him to hasten the march 
of his troops; and we hope they are in motion towards Guadal- 
axara, though we have yet no advice of it. We hear by this 
officer of my Lord Galway’s that the siege of Turin is raised, so 
that we are eased of sending thither any forces, which, indeed, at 
the present juncture, would hardly have been advisable ; though 
his Majesty has all along showed a great disposition to it, and, 
upon receiving the Queen’s letter, did positively order it: but the 
truth is, till Colonel Dubourgay came, it was generally believed 
here that the Portuguese army was very much stronger than 
now we know it to be. We have reports of risings in Languedoc 
and the Cevennes: it is certain the enemies have not 1000 men 
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left in Roussillon, and that a very infectious distemper rages in 
that province. The garrison of Rosas, which is on the edge of 
it, is very much weakened by it; and we are not without hopes 
that place, which is blocked up to the landward, may fall. 

I delivered to the King her Majesty’s congratulatory letter 
on the victory in the Low Countries, in which her Majesty 
also acquaints him with the new character with which she has 
been pleased to invest the Earl of Peterborough; to which 
letter of her Majesty’s, Captain Vernon will carry back the 
King’s answer. 

Since writing what goes before, is come an express from my 
Lord Peterborough, with an account that 1300 horse and 3000 
foot of his troops are in motion to join the Portuguese army. 
The remainder, which my Lord says are about 2000 foot and 
600 horse, it has been judged necessary to leave about Cartha- 
gena, and to cover Valencia, which would be exposed to be 
pillaged. The foot, which is there, may be afterwards put on 
board the fleet, to reduce Port Mahon; which the King ex- 
tremely desires, in hopes it might engage us to have a squadron 
winter there, if Cadiz should not fall this summer. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Zaragoza, July 24: 

I was in hopes that the new character which my Lord Peter- 
borough has from her Majesty (as ambassador) might have con- 
duced to that good understanding which I have so long wished, 
and endeavoured to procure. But, to past grievances which they 
complained of, they now add apprehensions of disputes about 
command when the forces shall be joined ; to obviate which, the 
King, as I am informed, will supersede the commission he had 
given my Lord, which would entitle him to the chief command ; 
whereas my Lord Galway has constantly received orders from 
the Marquis Das Minas. And one reason of the King’s readiness, 
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—which I have mentioned in my last to Mr. Secretary,-—to part 
with troops to Italy, was the opinion he had that my Lord might 
have gone thither with the fleet. That expedient being now out 
of doors, I must confess I cannot but apprehend the breach must 


_be widened. In what manner I shall behave myself best for her 


Majesty’s honour and interest, between the King and the Queen’s 
ambassador and general, I wish some angel would instruct me ; 
for I own I am not wise enough to determine on this occasion. 
...... If my endeavours hereafter to promote the mutual good 
correspondence which is so absolutely necessary for carrying on 
the public service should prove as ineffectual as they have done 
hitherto, I would then humbly request of your Lordship, as well 
for the public as my own sake, that some abler person might be 
employed in the business, and that I might be discharged from 
a post where I should have the mortification to see the Queen’s 
service suffer without being able to help it. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Daroca, July 27. 

WE are marching with the utmost diligence to join the Por- 
tugal army. We continue to receive advices that the enemies 
daily receive reinforcements ; which makes us extremely solicit- 
ous lest the Portuguese should be forced either to give battle, 
or to move backwards, before they are joined either by us or the 
Earl of Peterborough, who was, the 22d instant, at Valencia. 
The King carries with him but three battalions of foot, and about 
800 horse, with which we must march, without intermission, 


eight days through the enemies’ country, and within seven 


leagues of one of the enemies’ quarters. Thus we endeavour, 


by a very hazardous after-game, to repair our past fault. The 


Duchess of Anjou and that Court are at Burgos; the Duke is 
with the army, which is quartered in villages within ten leagues 


of our army, which is encamped at Sopetran, within two leagues 
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of Guadalaxara. The greatest security of our march is the rough- 
ness of the country through which we propose to go; and that a 
detachment of the enemies, which would stop us, is exposed to 
be intercepted from our army, if they look out well. But we find 
it very difficult to receive or give intelligence one to another, 
which makes it impracticable to concert measures with that 
exactness which would be necessary. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Molina, July 29. 

We have received this day other letters, four days old, from the 
Portugal army, which gives spurs to us ; our delay having already 
lost us Toledo and Salamanca, which have returned voluntarily 
to the Duke of Anjou’s obedience. They not only press for his 
Majesty’s person, but that so great a reinforcement be brought 
them as is possible. The chief want will be horse; for which 
reason, if it be possible for your Lordship to draw all your horse 
from Valencia and Murcia, I believe it may be of great service, 
it being still thought we shall have a battle this summer. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Camp at Guadalaxara, Aug. 10. 
My last, of the 24th of July, from Zaragoza, gave you an 
account of the Court’s leaving that place in order to join the con- 
federate army ; which, after fourteen days’ march, — the greatest 
part of it through a country very much disaffected to us, and 
through very difficult passes, — was done the 6th instant. The 
Earl of Peterborough met his Majesty the day before he came to 
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this camp: he brought with him two regiments of English dra- 
goons, and two regiments of the King of Spain's foot. This 
— reinforcement, added to what the King brought himself, makes 
_ about 2500 foot and 1400 horse. The Portuguese army con- 
_ sisted, before our junction, of little more than 3000 horse, and 
under 10,000 foot. The enemies, a week before our junction, 
! had received from France the succours so often mentioned, con- 
_ sisting of thirty or thirty-two battalions of foot, and twenty-five 
squadrons of horse: their horse very complete, and in good 
_ order, having been recruited with men in France, and met their 


horses at Pamplona; their battalions of foot very weak, and to 
be reckoned hardly more than 250 men each, one with another. 
They had before sixteen battalions, half of which, especially the 
Flemish and Spanish guards, very complete, and in good con- 
tion; so that we now reckon their whole force to be forty-eight 
battalions, making about 14,000 or 15,000 foot; and eighty 
squadrons, making between 6000 and 7000 horse, This great 
superiority had obliged our army to post themselves upon this 
high ground, with a river before them, until they should be joined 
by the forces from Aragon and Valencia. Three battalions of 
English foot, with 500 horse, are marching from the latter to join 


us; but want of provisions obliges us to decamp before they can 


join. When that shall be done, we reckon we shall be as strong 
in foot as the enemy, but 1000 or 1500 short of their number in 
horse. The enemies have cut off our communication with Por- 
tugal, from whence some troops and a great sum of money were 
on the way to join this army; but, upon the knowledge of our 
situation, are returned to Ciudad Rodrigo. Madrid has been 
forced to submit to the Duke of Anjou, as Toledo and Salamanca 
had done some time before. We are extremely straitened for 
provisions, the whole country about us being very much against 
us. This violent state of our affairs made my Lord Galway in- 
cline to give battle ; but, besides that the situation of our camp, 
(which was very proper for a defensive action, being covered by 
a river and several defiles,) is thought to be equally advantageous 
to our enemies, who are encamped within cannon shot, on a 
rising ground, on the other side of the river, if we should attack 
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them, we have no certainty when the three battalions and the 
500 horse, already mentioned, from Valencia, will come up; in 
the expectation of which, we have spent so much of our provision 
that we have only four days’ bread left. So we shall march to- 
morrow, inclining towards the Tagus, and endeavour to subsist 
on this side of it, until such time as the reinforcement we ex- 
pect shall have joined, and then offer battle to the enemy. If he 
decline it, we must in a few days be forced to pass the Tagus, to 
subsist, and keep a communication with Valencia; from whence 
alone we can be supplied with money, ammunition, clothes, &c. 

My Lord Peterborough, in pursuance to the last orders he 
has received from England, is going on board the fleet. I hope 
his Lordship will be so happy as to secure some port in the 
Mediterranean where a squadron may winter. If this cannot 
be done, I do not see how this army can possibly subsist this 
winter ; it seeming impracticable to recover a communication 
with Portugal by land, unless we fight and win a battle. I be- 
lieve my Lord Galway will do all he can to bring the matter to 
a decision. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Camp at Guadalaxara, Aug. 11. 

Notuine but the winning of a battle can repair the effects of 
our delay. If the enemies decline that, nothing but wintering 
a strong squadron in the Mediterranean can preserve this army 
from utter ruin. The Portuguese have nota shilling. My Lord 
Peterborough, at parting, has promised that all the money in his 
paymaster’s hands shall be at my Lord Galway’s disposal; and 
his Lordship will endeavour to get some from Italy. Some ships 
will be sent to Lisbon, with which place we can now correspond 
only by sea. The whole country of Castille, except a party in 
Madrid, is very disaffected to us. How patiently our Allies may 
endure the wintering from home under these difficulties, I can- 
not tell: they have hitherto behaved very well, and showed a 
great readiness to give battle. 
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TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Camp at Chinchon, Aug. 22. 
Since my last, of the 11th instant, from Guadalaxara, we 


marched hither. The enemies, keeping always a river between 


them, are encamped near Aranjuez. We are equally distant 
from Madrid; but, it being thought impracticable to pass the 
Xarama before the enemies, we shall in a few days be forced to 
pass the Tagus, and shall endeavour to take quarters as near 
Madrid as will be possible, to secure the country which is on the 
other side of that river. Lieutenant-General Wyndham, with 
the four battalions, and the horse which was to have joined us, is 


_ ordered to remain there, and to gather together what provisions 
_hecan. The country of Castille is daily falling from us, and 


we can only reckon ourselves masters of the ground we 
encamp on. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Camp at Chinchon, Aug. 25. 
My Lord Peterborough makes us hope he will secure either 
Port Mahon or Port Venere for a squadron to winter in, than 


_ which nothing can be of greater consequence to us in our pre- 


sent circumstances. In the mean time, we despatched to Lisbon 


_ to get money for the whole army, which is pennyless; clothes, 





shoes, boots, saddles, and recruits for the Portuguese foot. We 


hope to get horses to remount their cavalry in Valencia and 
Murcia. The diversion we would desire the Portuguese to 
make with the troops remaining in that kingdom, is to enter 
Estremadura, and either to block up or besiege Badajoz ; which 


will either oblige the enemies to make a strong detachment 
against them, and give us ease that way; or, if the Portuguese 


should take Badajoz, it would be practicable then to get a com- 


‘munication with them by the Guadiana. Your Lordship being 
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acquainted with the present situation of our affairs, I shall ob- 
serve this, that though they are extremely altered for the worse 
within these six weeks, yet, if managed to the best advantage, 
they are still much better than if the Portuguese had been at 
liberty to return home; which would have left the enemy in a 
condition to have shut us up a second time in Barcelona: 
whereas we may now hope to secure winter quarters in Cas- 
tille, and keep them eternally in apprehensions for Madrid, 
where there is still a party for us. In order to make the best 
use we can of all the troops which are now here, some things 
seem necessary to be done in England, in relation to the Portu- 
guese, over whom our command has been hitherto very pre- 
carious, and among whom there is no manner of discipline; the 
want of which would prove very dangerous, if we should ever 
be obliged to retire into any of the provinces which are well 
affected to us. 7 

This latter inconvenience might be easily remedied, if, instead 
of remitting the subsidy which the Queen and States give, to 
Lisbon, — where the ministers have so ordered it that the troops 
have received no pay all this summer, and are consequently 
forced to live with great licentiousness, — the money were sent 
to the Queen’s general, and by him issued to their troops, the 
officers of their artillery, and their proveditors. If this alone 
could be obtained, it would not only reduce them to better 
discipline, but would make them much more dependent on her 
Majesty’s general than they are at present: though I must 
confess I do not see why we should not go a little further in 
what relates to the command, of which they have hitherto been 
in possession, for which they plead the treaty. For by the treaty, 
which obliges us to pay 13,000 men, they ought to have fifteen 
more paid by themselves: whereas the whole number of their 
forces here falls short of the 13,000: and the Queen and States 
have in these kingdoms considerably more than by the treaty 
they are obliged to have. Since, therefore, this whole army 
consists of forces paid by the Queen and States, and that we 
are in the King of Spain’s country, I do not see how they can 
reasonably insist on the command of all. If it be thought, in 
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| England worth while to come to some new agreement with the 1706. 

- Court of Portugal on this matter, it might, perhaps, be the bests “or” 
way for us to insist, that the war being made for the King of 

"Spain, and in his country, his general should have the com- 

' mand. If that point were carried, there would be no difficulty 

_ in getting a commission from the King of Spain for her Majesty’s 

general. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, Oct. 5. 
Ir I have been long silent, at a time when you have been 
_ probably very uneasy in England to hear from us, it is owmg 
to the situation our army was in, since all the couriers that 
_-were sent from or to us miscarried. I acquainted you in my 
, last from Chinchon, that our intention was to pass the Tagus; 
_-but to endeavour to take quarters in Castille as near that river 
"as would be possible. Accordingly we decamped and passed 
the Tagus at Fuente-Duefia, the enemies not offering to give 
"us any disturbance in our crossing it, but passed it themselves 
' four leagues lower, and directed their march the same way as 
we did, generally keeping within one march of us. Their supe- 
' riority in horse, the ill-will of the country, together with its 
barrenness in many places, reduced us to the greatest want of 
' provisions; insomuch that we have been many days together 
' without bread. These difficulties made it impracticable for us 
to stick to our first resolution of taking quarters in Castille, be- 
sides that the enemy seemed to endeavour to get between us 
and the sea, and Valencia, from whence alone we could be 
‘supplied. This obliged us to march for this country directly. 
The enemies seemed once resolved to attack us, having passed 
' the river Xucar, and marched all night towards Villa Nueva de 
. Lajara, where part of our foot was posted ; but our army having 
_ .decamped the same morning, we met 3000 of their horse in a 
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large plain about eight in the morning. They followed us close 
to a little river by Iniesta, which we passed in very good order, 
and drew up in battle on the side of it. Their foot came up 
about five in the evening, and they made a show of attacking 
us. Whether they ever intended it or not, or whether our 
pitching our tents, and showing a disposition to wait for them, 
amused them, I cannot tell; but it is certain they had it in 
their power to have fought that day, and with great advantage, 
the ground being very favourable for horse, in which they very 
much outnumber us. The same evening we decamped, and 
gained the banks of the river Gabriel; and our whole army is 
since come into this kingdom, except a garrison which is left in 
Cuenca, and another in Requena: the only two places we have 
left in Castille. Our army is extremely diminished by the con- 
tinual fatigues; especially our horse, which is reduced to less 
than half of what it was, having sometimes passed several 
days without any forage. How to get them recruited and re- 
mounted will be very difficult: since the enemies will probably 
secure Murcia, and cover Andalusia, where we might have 
helped ourselves. We shall likewise labour under great diffi- 
culties in getting subsistence this winter, this country being 
never able to feed itself in the best years. We have no money ; 
and we are most of all concerned to hear the fleet will not win- 
ter here, which would have been of great help tous. My Lord 
Peterborough is gone to Genoa, where we hope he will get some 
money. The victory in Italy will probably make his endeavours 
for that purpose succeed. . . .. 2 3» » How far her 
Majesty will think fit to enable this King to maintain the Spa- 
nish troops he has, and likewise to contribute towards his 
domestic expences, which I have frequently touched upon, 
being most earnestly pressed so to do, is humbly submitted to 
her Majesty’s great generosity. Upon which head I shall only 
say thus much, that what expense her Majesty may be at on 
that score will be more thankfully acknowledged than three 
times the same sum expended for this King’s service any other 
way; the one being considered as reason of state, the other as 
@ more personal obligation: and if a treaty of peace be at hand, 
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‘to expect, this Prince is of a temper to grant us more conces- Seem! 
‘sions in what we may desire for our trade, on account of such 









‘favours as he reckons done more immediately to himself, than 
‘on the account of so many millions expended for the cause. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Valencia, October 11. 

I cannot do better than refer your Grace to Count Leche- 
rain for the state of our affairs here. I wish it were as easy to 
} propose a proper remedy as it is to show the great want of one. 
_We are at present in the greatest confusion; and I see more 
a sthogg of its increasing than otherwise. If we had fewer 
; generals and more troops, the game were sure. As it is, we are 
) not without hopes of a happy conclusion, since your Grace is 
| not of a temper to leave unfinished what you have so gloriously 
begun and carried on. 


' TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, October 11. 

Tue King intends to hold the Cortes of Aragon and of Va- 
| lencia this winter, which will probably give him some assistance, 
. though I doubt very short of what is wanted, or even of what is 
. expected by the Court, the country is so exhausted. There is 
on foot a project, which, in time, might come to something, — 
-aconfederacy between the provinces of Aragon, Valencia, and 
' Catalonia, which formerly composed the crown of Aragon, 
to support their independence of Castille, and to maintain 
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themselves separate from that kingdom. If the King’s arms 
should not be so successful as to reduce it, the good of this 
association would be, that they would more cheerfully tax them- 
selves and raise forces. The projectors talk of no less than 
25,000 or 30,000 men; but this league would be only defensive, 
and those who are most fond of it would be against our reducing © 
of Castille. However, I think it deserves to be encouraged, 
since, besides the subsidies which it may engage them to give, it 
may oblige the Castillians to make reflections, and be appre- 
hensive of a partition, much more disadvantageous to them than 
that they so much exclaimed against, since Naples, Sicily, and 
all the islands depend on the crown of Aragon, and that Flanders, 
by our late victories, is wrested from them. The Court will not 
be fond of it, because it would oblige them to grant many new 
privileges ; and the confederates would expect that such acqui- 
sitions and conquests as should be made should be annexed to 
the crown of Aragon, so that I much fear that the good-will of 
these provinces will not produce any considerable supplies, at 
least not so early as they will be wanted; so that our only solid 
hopes are from England, and from Portugal by the intervention 
and pressing instances of England. The Queen’s troops here 
are reduced at most to half their complement. The departure 
of the fleet, when the troops were in the field, has made it im- 
practicable to send officers to recruit them, so that I can see no 
other way possible of doing it than sending over hither entire 
regiments, and breaking... ... « .. « . s « s+ els)ss)seeneenn 
forgot to acknowledge the receipt of her Majesty’s instructions 
relating to the West Indies, and the squadron ordered thither. 
The disorder of our affairs here made it impracticable to comply 
with them, or to send from hence any officers to those parts. 
What could be done was to send avocatory letters and a de- 
claration to Lisbon, where they will be printed and delivered to 
the commander of her Majesty’s squadron. Directions and 
powers are likewise sent to this King’s minister at Lisbon, to 
send any persons with commissions, that he may meet proper for 
that business at Lisbon, to America, 
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TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Valencia, October 11. 

I wave already hinted to your Lordship the drift of Count 
Noyelles, to form two bodies against next spring, that he may 
command one of them, either alone or under the King. In pur- 
suance of that scheme, the Court presses to separate the English 


troops, so that those of one establishment may be in Aragon, 


and the others in Murcia. My Lord Galway does what he can 
to keep them together, until my Lord Peterborough returns 
from Italy. If the Queen continues to have two generals here. 
it may seem proper to have two armies; but if our business 
be to beat the enemy, I believe we ought to have but one. It 
is, I think, evident beyond contradiction, that had our forces 
been joined this summer, the work had been finished. We are 
now extremely weakened, and the enemies grow stronger, in 
horse especially. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, October 24. 

g enemies have besieged and taken Cuenca, and in it 
2000 men, prisoners of war. The greatest part of the garrison 
were of the King of Spain’s troops; only 600 men were a de- 
tachment of English, Portuguese, and Dutch. We have like- 
wise had the misfortune to lose Brigadier Killigrew’s regiment 
of dragoons, with some foot, near Alicant ; and the enemies, who 
have drawn a great body of troops on that side, threaten Alicant, 
which we hear is not so well provided with provisions as it 
might have been since we became masters of it. Want of pro- 
vision and forage occasioned our army to go early into quarters, 
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and the same want makes it almost impracticable to draw to- 
gether again. Carthagena is not judged tenable, and will, I 
believe, be abandoned. If it had been possible to put that place 
into condition, it would have been of great advantage, it being 
avery good harbour for men of war. Thus our summer con- 
quests, the reduction of which employed a considerable force, 
which might have joined the main army, are in danger of being 
lost, with the cost of some more men. The enemy’s great 
superiority in horse, and the want of shipping, will reduce us to 
very great straits for provisions, and give the enemies a great 
advantage, obliging us to keep asunder that we may subsist. 
The country about Carthagena and Alicant is the most plentiful 
in all Spain, and might have filled magazines, if measures had 
been taken in time; but instead of that, those places now send 
to ask provisions at Valencia. By good fortune, part of the corn 
which came from England was brought hither, which has stood 
us in great stead. These being our circumstances you will 
easily imagine that nothing but a powerful diversion can save 
this army from ruin, so far are we from being in a condition to 
act offensively. If the troops on board the fleet should land in 
Portugal, and march immediately to the frontier of Alcantara, it 
would give us ease, and by spring the two armies might march 
towards Toledo, which I look upon to be the most proper place 
for us to meet at; since from thence we might maintain our 
communication both with this kingdom and Portugal, the loss of 
which has been so fatal to us. I received not till yesterday 
her Majesty’s commands relating to the West Indies, though I 
had copies sent me by Sir John Leake. I acquainted you in 
my last, that all that could be done in it was to send declarations 
to Lisbon, but I fear they will now have little effect. If the 
King had but been a week at Madrid, and had signed a despatch, 
we had had the West Indies. Unless we get thither once more, 
and carry him along with us, no good is to be expected there, 
which makes me wish the squadron ordered thither were coun- 
termanded, unless some other service be intended by it. The 
victory in Italy will probably give us ease on the side of Catalonia; 
on the frontiers of which great magazines were preparing, but 
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we now hear those preparations are slackened. It is also pro- 
bable, the French foot in Spain may not be recruited, but their 
Spanish cavalry will be remounted with great ease; whereas, I 
| must confess, I do not see how we shall recruit either. The 
ie Queen has now here, and in Catalonia, nineteen battalions of 
. foot, which are, I doubt, short of 300 men, one with another; 
the Portuguese have the same number of battalions, and of 
about the same strength. The Dutch have six battalions, scarce 
so strong. The horse of all nations is in a miserable condition. 
The King of Spain’s foot was most in Cuenca and in Elche; 
what remains is very inconsiderable, both in quantity and 
quality. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Valencia, October 24. 
Count NoyELtes, who was, as I have learnt lately, the author 
of the expedition to Aragon, that he might have a separate 


/ command, has, ever since our junction with my Lord Galway, 


made it his business to find fault, and has so far insinuated 
himself into the King’s favour, that he hears and is advised 
by him altogether. His drift, as I already hinted in my last, 
_ is to get a separate command on the side of Aragon, in order 
| to which he would have troops left in Cuenca, which are lost. 
| My Lord being very justly uneasy at this management, and 
| tired with eternal struggling against wind and tide, talks and 
| thinks of nothing but retiring, and avoids, as much as possible, 
| coming near the Court. He is, besides, infirm, and the many 
vexations he has, what with the Court, and what with the 
| management of the Portuguese, whom, I may venture to affirm, 
/ no man alive but himself could deal with; these things, I say, 
| together, have made him less in love, and I know not whether 
/ I might not say, less fit for business than he used to be. 
| Before these last letters he was fully resolved to resign the 
Bee 
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troops to my Lord Peterborough, when he should be come back 


from Italy. I heartily wish I may find him in another dis- 
position when he comes hither. My poor endeavours shall 
not be wanting to animate him to undergo this drudgery a 
little longer; and, if it be possible for us, to gather together, 
and to show some signs of life and vigour. When this expe- 

dition is at an end, I will make it my most humble request to | 
your Lordship, be the success what it will, to be discharged 
from a post in which I have so very little satisfaction. If I 
have not done so well as I ought, or might, I desire tis 
business may be put into abler hands. If I am so happy as 
to have your Lordship’s approbation of my endeavours to serve, 
I beg my discharge as a reward, and to prevent my undoing 
myself in supporting an expense which I am not able to bear. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, November 23. 

Tue want of a squadron in these seas, amongst many other 
great inconveniences, does make our correspondence with you 
very precarious. Since my last, the enemies have taken Car- 
thagena. ‘They still keep the field ; whether they will attempt 
Alicant is uncertain. We have had some little success in 
Aragon, having retaken Daroca and Molina, and defeated a 
body the enemies had on that frontier. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Valencia, November 24: 
I may, perhaps, be thought too little sanguine in this matter, 
but I cannot help repeating to your Lordship my apprehensions 
that we shall do very little good as we are at present governed, 
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The taking possession of the state of Milan in the name of 
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_ the Emperor alarms the Italians, and does not please the Spa- -——— 


_niards. I have mentioned it to the King and his ministers, and 
' pressed him to solicit the investiture, in pursuance of the re- 
 nunciation of the whole monarchy made by his brother to him ; 
_ but by the language of his ministers it appears to me, that 
_ either they do not know what the intentions of the Court of 
| Vienna in that matter are, or that they are content the Emperor 
_ should remain possessed of it. 


TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, December 14. 

Since my last of the 23d of November, my Lord Galway 
_ has been on the frontiers to observe the enemy, who were in 
_ motion, and are since marched into quarters which they have 
_ taken between the kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia, extending 
backwards within a few leagues of the Tagus. Our principal 
application is to get provisions and horses for the cavalry; but 
' want of money and convoys make our endeavours as yet very 
ineffectual. If all the horsemen we have, together with those 
_ which are expected with my Lord Rivers, were mounted, which 
_ will not easily be compassed, the enemies will still outnumber 
_us-considerably in horse, to remedy which inconvenience it 
“is proposed that the transport ships, which bring my Lord 
_ Rivers’ horse, do immediately, after they shall have landed them 
here, go to Italy, and take on board 1000 horse of the Em- 
peror’s troops. The King writes to the Emperor,and to Prince 
Eugene to prepare them; but though they should consent to 
_ part with such a number, there remains a great difficulty, which 
is the finding a fund to subsist them when they shall be here. 
- The country, which this King is master of, are making some 
_ efforts to raise troops of their own, which we are made to hope 
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may produce 500 horse, besides recruiting what is already on 
foot, and 2000 foot by spring. The Catalans do besides under- 
take to form a militia of 10,000 men, which shall be clothed, 
and do the duty of regular troops in defence of their own 
country, which will be a great ease. It is therefore proposed 
that these 1000 horse be maintained six months by the Allies, 
who may deduct the charge either from the subsidy of the 
Portuguese, who will not be able to have the number of horse 
they ought, or by paying so much the fewer men in Italy. It 
is certain that, if another campaign is to be made, we cannot 
apply ourselves too much to get a strength in horse, at least 
equal to that of the enemies, since without it no good can be 
expected. My Lord Galway is also daily confirmed in his 
opinion, that another thing is necessary to make us succeed 
here,—one chief, whom every body will readily obey. The 
King promises he will use his endeavours to get Prince Eugene 
here, though I am satisfied that every one of his ministers is 
much against it. If the Queen can get it done, I look upon it 
as the greatest service that can be done, whether the war should 
last another year or not; for unless this government show 
some prudence and vigour soon, when the general peace is 
made, I very much fear there will be kindled a civil war here. 
What is to be expected from any of those who are now in 
play I need not say, and yet I fear we do not know all the hurt 
they are still capable of doing. If they have any maxim by 
which they* govern themselves, and in which even those who 
hate one another do agree, it is to keep all men of any rank 
and figure, who are Spaniards, out of business) . . . . . 

I beg leave to offer to your consideration, whether it may 
deserve to be provided against, by any article in our future 
treaties with this crown, that all French commodities be pro- 
hibited in Spain, and no traders of that nation suffered to settle 
here. What makes me mention this is, that it is scarce to be 
believed what numbers of them were established here; and since 
the war, which has forced them out, there is hardly a piece 
of cloth, a hat, or any kind of woollen manufacture, to be found 
in these three kingdoms. They having, in all times, even during 
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the former wars, been supplied with these commodities from 
France. Ihave mentioned it here, and this Court will do in 
it whatever shall be thought fitting. Their trade in linens to 
the West Indies is too considerable, and too much known, to 
need my mentioning it. 


TO HIS FATHER (HON™= A, STANHOPE). 


Valencia, December 14. 

I MAy venture to say to you, that I can do more with 
this King than I believe any stranger will in haste. When he 
writ against my Lord Peterborough, he would have asked the 
command of his troops for me, if I had not prevented it. My 
having maintained an interest with him is the more extra- 
ordinary, because it has almost always been my duty to oppose 
what he has been inclined to; whereas Count Noyelles has, 
by humouring at first his resentment against my Lord Peter- 
borough, and since his piques against the Portuguese, ruined 
our affairs, but brought himself into great favour. He has 
improved the animosity against the Portuguese to such a 
point, that my Lord Galway, as being looked upon as linked 
with them, has not met with the treatment his zeal for the 
public deserves; and if any measures of decent management 
have Leen kept, I may say it is, in a great measure, owing to 
me. You may judge how easy a life it is to be employed to 
treat with people who so little know their own interest. I must 
confess I heartily wish what we are told of a peace be true; 
for I expect no good will be done on this side. 
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TO SECRETARY SIR CHARLES HEDGES. 


Valencia, January 15. 1707. 

SINCE my last, of the 25th of December, we have received the 
ill news of the King of Portugal’s death, and the loss of Alcan- 
tara. The same ships brought us letters from my Lord Rivers 
and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, acquainting us, they had taken the 
resolution of bringing the land forces to this kingdom. Upon 
these advices, and the arrival of the Earl of Peterborough from 
Italy, several conferences have been held on the operations of 
the next campaign. Enclosed I send you the opinions given by 
my Lord Galway, Sir Charles Hara, and myself, in writing, as 
the King had desired. What is mentioned therein, of taking 
Orihuela and Murcia, so soon as the forces shall land, is agreed 
to unanimously, as likewise to solicit either succours, or a 
powerful diversion, from Italy ; and also to engage, if possible, 
a squadron to stay in this sea. Iam sorry it is doubtful whether 
this latter can be compassed ; Sir Cloudesley Shovel having writ 
word, that his ships will be obliged to return soon after the 
landing of the forces. And if the succours the French give out 
they are to have, of which my Lord Peterborough will inform 
you more particularly, are really marching, a squadron would 
be very necessary to hinder them from hurting us in Catalonia, 
which would otherwise require more troops for the defence of it 
than we can spare, and leave ourselves a sufficient force to go 
to Madrid. The main part of our votes, which relate to the 
design of the campaign, is not yet determined; there being 
many opinions that we should not think of Madrid, but act 
defensively, and in several bodies. Ihave in most of my letters, 
since I came hither, either to my Lord Treasurer or you, ex- 
pressed my apprehension this would be aimed at; and therefore 
hope we shall soon be informed from you of her Majesty’s 
pleasure in this particular. I have, perhaps, been guilty of a 
fault in supporting my opinion, which is the same with my 
Lord Galway’s, too warmly, at some of these conferences; 
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having said, that her Majesty did not spend such vast sums, 
and send such number of forces, to garrison towns in Catalonia 
and Valencia, but to make King Charles master of the Spanish 
monarchy ; and that, if it was insisted upon to divide our forces, 
and put ourselves on the defensive, I should, in her Majesty’s 
name, protest against such measures. The fault I apprehend 
myself to have committed was using the expression, of pro- 
testing in her Majesty’s name, in presence of my Lord Peter- 
borough, who has characters from her Majesty so much superior 
to mine, and from whom it was my fortune to differ in opinion 
on this occasion. His Lordship will have communicated to 
you the projects he has concerted with the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene; for the execution of which, a strong squadron 
is necessary. If the assistance of our fleet can engage those 
princes to march by land to Toulon, it may, on that condition, be 
worth our while to spare some foot from hence, for the execu- 
tion of such a design as destroying their naval strength, though 
we should be reduced to act defensively here. For let us take 


“never so good resolutions, I cannot help repeating my appre- 


hensions to you, that we shall do no great matters while we 
have so many generals so little disposed to agree. Experience 
has so fully convinced me of my disability to procure that good 
understanding amongst ourselves, which is necessary for the 
Queen’s service, that I do with the greatest earnestness renew 
my application to you, that I may be recalled from a station in 
which I am perfectly useless to her Majesty, and am ruining 
myself, being forced to live at a much greater expense than my 


allowances will bear. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


(The Earl of Sunderland succeeded Sir Charles Hedges as Secretary of 
State in December, 1706.) 


Valencia, February 23. 
Ar my return from Alicant, I have learnt that the King has 
writ a very obliging letter to the Earl of Peterborough, wherein 
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he confirms to his Lordship the character he had formerly 


given to him of general of his troops, and so commends to his 


care and management his interests in Italy, and promises him a 
kind welcome when he shall return. My Lord has, as I under- 
stand from himself, let the King have 13,000 pistols of the 
money he brought from Italy. My Lord has expressed himself 
dissatisfied with me, for having writ formerly to the Secretary, 
that there was a misunderstanding betwixt the King and his 
Lordship. I have always thought it my duty to represent 
matters here as I apprehended them to be. Whether I was 
then mistaken or not in the account I gave, will probably have 
been seen by the letters the King and his Lordship writ to 
England. As I thought it my duty to give an account when 
it seemed to me there was a difference between them, so I 
think myself obliged to do the same when there is a seeming 
good understanding, without entering into the motives that 
either occasioned their difference or their reconciliation. His 
Lordship does likewise insist, that I should say what I know of 
his going from Guadalaxara, and from thence on board the fleet, 
and to Italy, which he hears has been disapproved of. What I 
am in justice obliged to say on this particular is, that it was at 
a council of war at Guadalaxara judged by every body to be for 
the service that his Lordship should leave the army; and ac- 
cording to the orders his Lordship said he had, go on board the 
fleet, and endeavour to secure a port for it to winter in, and to 
get money from Italy. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Valencia, March 8. 
Since my last to your Lordship of the 22d of February, 
many conferences have been held about the operations of the 
campaign, in all which the King has been dissuaded from 
making his journey to Catalonia, nor have I been able to pre- 
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serve the temper which I proposed to do on that subject. I shall 
) oe enumerate to your Lordship the reasons that have been 


its 


| offered by us to his Majesty against it, but may venture to say, 
| that either by his own ministers or by us, all has been said that 


was possible to divert his resolution. Every one of his ministers 
and generals have in the strongest manner represented against 


.8 


it, except Count Noyelles, who in public has been silent, and is 


| by every body looked upon as the author of it. Prince Lichten- 
f stein has, I believe, lost the little remains of credit he had left 
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particular interests in trade, but that her Majesty, with an un- 
| paralleled generosity, would hearken to no terms that might 
be to his or the Spanish nation’s disreputation or disadvantage, 
/ depending that his Majesty would, on his side, do all that was 
| possible to help himself in concert with the generals and minis- 
} ters of his Allies; but that if it should come to be doubted that 
| some about him could, out of private ends, obstruct the efforts 
which were expected on this side, it was to be feared England 
| would grow weary of so vast an expense. All the fruit of these 
. representations is, that he has promised, both in word and writing, 
_ that he will come to the army when it shall be ready to enter 
| into Castille. I shall in a few days follow his Majesty to Cata- 
lonia, and press the Treaty of Commerce. 





TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Valencia, March 19. 
THE backwardness of our provisions has occasioned some 
| delay in our taking the field, which I hope will be done in a 
| few days. The enemies draw on this side all the force they 
if 
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can make, and leave the frontiers on the Portugal side very 


naked. Their superiority in horse, and the difficulties of sub- | 
sisting, make our game pretty difficult. And I must confess I 
have not yet any very clear prospect of our operations. If we 
move the nearest way, by the Mancha towards Madrid, we shall - 
be embarrassed at the Tagus; to avoid which, if we go round 
by Aragon, as is generally thought of, we are in danger of 


losing this kingdom of Valencia, great part of which is not so 
well affected as could be wished; and from the frontier of 





Aragon to near Madrid is a desert that can furnish us with — 


nothing. The best thing that can happen will be, to get, if pos- 


sible, an opportunity of joining the enemies between this and 


the Tagus, if, trusting to their strength in horse, they will 
hazard a battle. I shall, to-morrow, go after the Court to Bar- 


celona, where I will set on foot our Treaty of Commerce, and — 
press the King to join the army whenever it shali act; for his — 


presence may very much shorten our work, by the influence it 
may have cn the Spanish troops on the other side. The King 


having been made to hope that some money would be allowed — 
him for his own expenses, I cannot but repeat to your Lord- | 


ship, what I have already said, that either to facilitate our 


treaty, or to engage him to join the army, which we all think — 


absolutely necessary, no argument will be of weight but ready 
money. With that, nothing is impossible here. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Valencia, March 19. 

I am now going to Barcelona, where I shall not fail to remind 
the King of his promises to join the army, when it shall be 
formed, and ready to enter upon action. If we can get Count 
Noyelles made Viceroy of Catalonia or Aragon, it is possible we 
may succeed. And it would be a double advantage to get the 
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_ King’s person to the army without his general. After having 
so often complained of the conduct and ill management of this 
“ Court, it may seem inconsistent in me to solicit money for people 
. that may be thought so little to deserve the much that has 
, already been done for them; but since it is our interest to make 
; them succeed, and to secure to us for the future some advan- 
tageous conditions of trade, the most effectual means, and I 
believe the cheapest, are to buy what we would have with 


. 


_ ready money. 






TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, April 3. 

I wave been here three days, and delivered the Queen’s 
letter to the King. I expect little fruit from it; and shall 
| trouble his Majesty very little more on that subject, being satis- 

fied that all that is said to him does only make him stiffer in his 
_own sense. [I shall chiefly apply myself to getting my treaty (of 
commerce), and seem ignorant of what passes here. They are 
i gathering troops; and design to form a camp, I believe, in Rous- 
sillon. They are likewise providing a train of artillery, but deny 
it alltome. Time alone can disabuse them ; and if your Lord- 
ship, as I hope, makes a prosperous beginning of the campaign, 
the King will come to you, especially if he be baffled in his 
attempt on Roussillon, which, I am fully persuaded, is intended, 
though all care is taken to conceal it from me. 


_ rsa, ele oeeedeeeneeieelimeeeeeetig ie ol 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, April 27. 
AT our first coming hither, there was a strong report that an 


expedition was intended against Roussillon ; but we have hitherto 
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been in a profound tranquillity, and I see no disposition of the 
Court’s leaving this place in haste. Since the last Council of 
War, held at Valencia, in presence of his Majesty, when I did, in 
the strongest manner I could, protest against his coming hither, 
I have perceived a sensible change of his Majesty’s carriage to- 
wards me; nor does the letter I delivered from her Majesty to 
him seem to have had that weight it reasonably ought. Count 
Noyelles is resolved not to be in an army which he does not com- 
mand ; and has, I believe, made the King hope that, with the 
few troops he has here, he would do great things on the side of 
Roussillon, where we shall certainly be baffled if we do attempt. 
And the least ill consequence that I expect from this conduct is, 
that four or five thousand men will remain unemployed. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, April 27. 

Our army joined the 7th of this month, at Valencia, the troops 
of all nations in a very good condition. They marched from 
thence into the Mancha, the enemies retiring with precipitation, 
and abandoning some magazines they had at Yecla and Monta- 
legre. They never appeared above 4000 horse, keeping their 
foot and baggage three days’ march behind them, towards the 
Tagus. It being, therefore, thought impracticable to come up 
with any body of them on this side the Tagus, and it having been 
the general opinion at a Great Council, held in the King’s pre- 
sence at Valencia, not to pursue the enemy to the Tagus, 
where much time might be lost without passing that river at 
last, but, leaving the head of that river on our left, to march by 
Aragon; our army did, accordingly, the 18th, march back 
again, and will pursue that scheme, ruining the country on the 
frontiers of Valencia, that the enemies may not be able to subsist 
there to hurt that country when our army shall have left it 
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be 
The weather has been more severe since our troops have been 


out than it had been all the winter, there having fallen much 










4 to the frontiers of Castille by Aragon, as is proposed, is a march 
- of about sixty leagues, and through very ill country great part 
_ of the way; so that I judge it may be towards the latter end of 
| ‘May before they will get thither. If the enemies, who have a 
i shorter cut, should make an impression in Aragon before us, they 
; may, by destroying the country, put us under some difficulties. 
_ There are here and at Gerona nine battalions of foot, and above 
Y 1000 horse. The city of Barcelona has, for its own defence, 
_ raised a body of militia of near 6000 men, who are as well 
‘clothed and armed as any of our troops. The enemies have very 
| little force in Roussillon; so it was proposed by our generals 
that the regular troops here, or the greatest part of them, should 
| have been sent before, to join about 3000 men, who are already 
in Aragon; but it could not be obtained, nor do I find a dispo- 
_ sition that these troops shall be employed any where that might 
_ be of use. There has been, indeed, a report that they were to 
attempt conquests in Roussillon; but none of the confederates 
are let into any of the measures that are concerted between the 
| King and Count Noyelles; nor have any of us yet been able to 
_ learn why we are come hither, nor how the King will dispose of 
his own person. We have, indeed, the less reason to complain, 
because his Spanish ministers are in the same ignorance. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, May 3. 
Ir is with the greatest affliction imaginable that I am obliged 
to give your Grace an account of the melancholy state of our 
affairs here, by the defeat of our army on the 25th of last month 
at Almanza. The inclosed paper is a copy of what my Lord 
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Galway writes to me. By other advices more fresh we hear 
that Count Dohna, with the body of men he had got together 
with Major-General Shrimpton, have been forced to surrender ; 
so that I cannot learn that 500 men are escaped out of the whole 
body of foot, which consisted of three-and-forty battalions, 
whereof I know not whether 16 or 17 were English, 19 
Portuguese, and the remainder Dutch. Of our horse, about 
3500 are come off; but very few English and Dutch. The 
enemies, by the best accounts we have had, by joining all their 
forces from the frontiers of Portugal, of Aragon, and from An- 
dalusia, brought together 101 squadrons of horse, and fifty-one 
battalions of foot; others say sixty-three. We had but fifty-one 
squadrons of horse; and, as I have already mentioned, forty- 
three battalions, there having not been at the army one horse or 
foot soldier of this King’s. My Lord Galway was wounded 
with a sword over the eye at the beginning of the action, 
charging with the horse. That accident contributed much to 
the confusion that followed. Our foot is by every body said to 
have done wonders, which makes the loss of it so much the more 
sensible. There remain now in this country of the English foot 
six battalions, which were not at the action; three in Gerona, 
and three in Alicant. Of the Dutch, three are in Aragon, and 
one in the kingdom of Valencia. Of regular troops the King has 
eight battalions, disposed, likewise, between Gerona, this place, 
and Aragon; and above 2000 horse. Gerona is in a tolerable 
condition. On the other side, I know no place that can stop an 
army three days; yet Count Noyelles is for dispersing the poor 
remainders we have left up and down in holes, where they must 
be lost as soon as the enemy will think fit to show themselves. If 
we joined all the forces I have mentioned with the recruits that 
came last, we could form twenty good battalions of regular 
troops, and near 6000 horse. This body, with the militia of this 
country, which is very good, intrenched on the Ebro, might 
perhaps stop the enemy; and we should always be masters of 
retiring to Tarragona and this place, whither we must be driven 
at last, but should be much better able to defend them than we 
shall be when the remainder of our foot shall be lost. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 1707. 
| 
' Barcelona, May 3. 
Your Lordship will easily imagine how much we are stunned 
at so great a blow, which the enemies have the whole summer 
_ to follow up. We are here as destitute of counsel as of force. 


. 
| 


! TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


. Barcelona, May 9. 

. MonrtsvIcH, as it now is, is liable to be insulted; and many 
LH things are necessary to be done to put Barcelona in a condition 
of defence. I have proposed that lines should be made about the 
foot of Montjuich, and from thence to the town; behind which 
we may, in case of necessity, encamp our horse, and as great 
' numbers of Miquelets as we please. This, if speedily executed, 
_ may put us in a condition to make a good defence at Barcelona, 
which I cannot but apprehend the enemies will attempt. The 
greatest difficulty will be to get magazines of forage; but if the 
Ebro, want of provisions, or the other difficult passes in this 
- country which the enemy must pass to come hither, give us time 
to the middle of June, the whole country may be obliged to 
pring in their harvest. This proposal, which I have often men- 
tioned, but did insist more upon last night at the Junta, is by 
every body approved; and this day, I believe, Count Noyelles 





himself will give directions for tracing this work 
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TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, May 15. 

I poust Mequinenza will require much work; but, if it can | 

be put in condition, it is of the greatest consequence. The 

whole care of that frontier, as far as Lerida, is by the King re- 

commended to your Excellency; and if from hence care can be 
taken of Gerona and this place, it is all you can expect. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, May 19. 

SINCE my last to your Grace, the enemies have taken pos- 
session of the kingdom of Valencia; except Alicant, Denia, and 
Xativa. The latter they sent a detachment to besiege ; and we 
do not know yet whether they have taken it or raised the siege, 
as some say. The remainder of our army has passed the Ebro 
at Tortosa: that place, Mequinenza, and Lerida, we are at work 
at, and all the foot will be put into them. It is believed the 
enemy's main body will march into Aragon, and pass the Ebro 
at Zaragoza. It has been some ease to us, after our misfortunes, 
that we have not had to do with an enemy who has known how 
to pursue his victory so closely as he might have done, which 
has given us time to make some disposition for the defence of 
Catalonia. But the lethargy and helplessness of this Court is 
beyond expression. They have not, in three weeks’ time, made 
one step to help themselves; and it has happened, unluckily, 
that the fleet, which has money on board, has been detained on 
the coast of Valencia some time in taking in our stores, our sick 
and wounded men, and some time by contrary winds: and the 
Court has not credit for a shilling; insomuch that I have been 
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obliged to borrow 2500/. to enable them to subsist the few 
troops they have, and to work at Montjuich, which is in the 
same condition as the enemies left it. | 

Inclosed I send your Grace a paper, with some heads which 
the King has agreed to. The most important is the endeavour- 


ing to procure some troops from Italy. The King would have 
_ desired a much greater number, which I desired might not be 
“insisted upon, that it might not give any pretence to alter any 


thing in the project on foot there. If we are so happy as to get 
5000 foot, I hope we may be able to defend Catalonia. With 
treble that number, we should not be in a condition to act 
offensively ; and if Spain is to be conquered, it must be by anew 
army, and under a different government than has been hitherto. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, May 25. 
Some galeras and mules shall be provided against Colonel 


Richards’ coming, for the carriage of our ammunition to Lerida 
and Mequinenza; as, strangely as it may sound that there should 
be no stores of powder, bullets, &c., considering what the French 


left here, it is certainly true that this place is very ill provided, 
with lead especially. 

_ I have already mentioned my thoughts on putting English 
officers to the Spanish troops, which, I fear, will neither be so pro- 
per to raise men, nor to govern them when raised, as Spaniards ; 


but this I humbly submit to your better judgment. J am very 


glad your Lordship has a better opinion of our condition than I 


must confess I had. If we are so happy as to defend this prin- 
cipality, after such a blow, I believe it will be doing more than 
is any where expected from us. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, June 6. 


Soon after the reduction of Valencia, the enemies divided — 


their forces; the Duke of Orleans, with a detachment, passed. 


the Tagus, and going so far about as Navarre, joined a body of © 


troops they had there, with which he entered Aragon; and 


about a week since, Zaragoza submitted to him. The body with 


him is said to be about 10,000 men. The Duke of Berwick divided 
the army with him into several bodies, one of which besieged 
Xativa, which defends itself very well, and we hear the enemies 
have raised the siege. About 1500 men of. our foot, of all 
nations, had saved themselves in that place, Alcira, and the 
neighbouring country, which has occasioned a great diversion ; 
the country having shown great constancy, and, wherever they 
had but the least countenance of regular troops to support them, 
have chosen to suffer the last extremities rather than to submit; 
insomuch, that to prevent the destruction of many places, Za~ 
ragoza especially, it has been necessary the King should send 
them leave, and advise them to yield to force for the present. 
One Basset, a man who is incredibly beloved by the people of 
Valencia, but had been put in prison when my Lord Peter- 
borough was here, has been released, and is sent to head the 
people in that tract of country which we keep there, by which 
5000 or 6000 men of the enemy’s are diverted on that side. 
The Duke of Berwick, with their main body, consisting of about 
4000 horse and 8000 foot, marched to the Ebro, and encamped 
opposite to Tortosa. He attempted to take a ravelin, which 
covers the head of our bridge there, without success, and after 
having spent a week there to no purpose, is marched back again, 
in order, as we suppose, to fall into the high road which leads to 
Aragon, to join the Duke of Orleans. The roughness of the 
country by which they must come into Catalonia, the rivers 
which may be chicaned, and the zeal of our peasantry, make us 
hope they may find it difficult to penetrate far. My Lord Galway 
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is raising some Spanish foot, and does indeed use all application 
» possible to prevent their reaping those advantages from the 
battle which they might have done had they followed ‘their 
_. Victory, instead of amusing themselves as they have done, I 
wish I could do the same justice to the Court. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel sailed this day for the coast of Italy. 
Whether they will send us any foot from thence I can’t tell; but 
here they would be more hnecessary at present, than where we 
are assured a great body is marching to begin a new war in 
Naples. The King has frequently assured me that he has 


writ several times in the strongest manner to dissuade this 
expedition. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, June 8. 
I wAVE been treating with several commanders of Miquelets, 
and have partly agreed with one who has seemed to me to be 


_ the best of them. He is to raise 500 within a-month, to be 


Lieutenant-Colonel of them, and the regiment to be called by 
your name. I am in treaty with several others. I believe it 
may be possible to get 1500 within six weeks. I encourage their 
officers to hope they shall become regular troops, which the 
‘officers desire as much as the men fear. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Barcelona, July 8. 
I am honoured with your Lordship’s commands of the 12th 
and 16th May, by Brigadier Pepper and Mr. Delaval. They 
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came very seasonably to keep up our spirits here, where, in 
truth, we want cordials. Since my last to your Lordship, the 
enemies have taken Alcira and Xativa, in the kingdom of 
Valencia. The latter made an extraordinary defence, especially 
the inhabitants, who defended half their town five days after the 
other half was taken. The enemies, after having mastered 
them, have used unheard-of barbarities, killing the priests at the 
altar, and ruining even the churches and convents, insomuch 
that there remains only the name of that place. Our English 
garrison retired into the castle, and have made an honourable 
capitulation ; but I fear the enemies have broke it, having heard 
nothing of them for some time, whereas both they and those 
of Alcira, were, by their capitulation, to have joined us in 
Catalonia. : 

The Dukes of Orleans and Berwick were on the banks of the 
Cinca fifteen days, and attempted to pass it several times during 
that time, without success; though we had only between 4000 

nd 5000 horse, to defend a tract of fifteen leagues. The 
waters, since the hot weather, are so fallen, that it was fordable 
almost every where, which has obliged our horse, which was_ 
mightily dispersed, and, consequently, exposed to have the 
enemies cut between them, to retire to the Segre. When the 
enemies made their last attempt on the last of June, our English 
dragoons beat the first of their squadrons, but were obliged 
afterwards to retire, which they did in very good order; with 
the loss of two captains and twelve men. The Segre will very 
soon be fordable, and we believe the enemies will besiege Lerida, 
where there are eight battalions of foot, commanded by the 
Prince of Hesse. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, July 8. 
Tue garrisons of Alcira and Xativa were to be returned to us, 
but it is a month since those places capitulated, and all we hear 
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of them, (which consist of about 1400 men, mostly English and 
Dutch,) is, that they march and countermarch them up and 
down the country, so that if they are returned at all, they will 
be extremely reduced in their numbers by this usage. 

We just now receive advices that the Duke of Orleans re- 


fuses to return us the garrison of Xativa, which were mostly 


English, because a Spaniard, who was governor of the town, has 
withdrawn himself! 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, July 16. 
THe enemies have passed the Segre with part of their army, 
near Mequinenza, their greatest body continuing to be encamped 
near Lerida, on the other side of that river. As we do not hear 
they have with them any great cannon or stores necessary for a 
siege, it is believed their design is not against Lerida, as was 
apprehended, but rather against Tortosa; because we know of 


_ above thirty pieces of heavy cannon which they have near that 


place in Peniscola, and may have received more, and been 
supplied with other stores by sea. It would have been of great 
ease to us if any frigates could have been spared us from the 
fleet, for the support and intercourse of our garrisons of Alicant 
and Denia. The latter of these places continues to make a very 
vigorous defence, having repulsed two assaults, with great loss 
on the enemy’s side. My Lord Galway, with about 4000 horse, 
which composes at present all the army we have in the field, is 
near Lerida, observing the enemies; our foot is distributed in 
the garrisons, as I mentioned to your Lordship in my last. Count 
Noyelles has about 1000 horse on the frontier of Roussillon, 
where the enemies are very quiet. And it is said they are drawing 


off the few troops they had there, which makes us hope that our 


Italian army has at last got into motion. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, July 23. 

YESTERDAY we were surprised to hear the enemies here have 
repassed the Segre; their deserters say, to go into quarters of 
refreshment during the heats, which are excessive this year, and 
have made them sickly. The deserters also add, that they 
expect cannon and supplies of ammunition from France, with 
which at present they are very ill provided. Denia continues to 
make a very vigorous defence, and the enemies have lost 1000 
men before it, and we do not despair of saving it at last, their 
troops before it being very sickly. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Barcelona, July 23. 

By a fresh letter from the Duke of Somerset, I am discour- 
aged from expecting the liberty I had applied for to return home. 
Upon which I beg leave to protest to your Lordship, that I 
never would have thought of declining any difficulties or uneasi- 
ness to myself, where I should hope to be able to do service. 
I have told your Lordship why I thought I could not, and do 
believe those reasons still subsist, and will do so, if Count 
Noyelles continues here. Having thus, with great truth, Jaid 
my sense of that matter before you, I do, with all the submis- 


sion and resignation possible, leave myself entirely at your 


Lordship’s disposal, to do with me as you shall think fitting. 
Assuring your Lordship at the same time, that wherever it 
shall be your Lordship’s pleasure to have me be, I will, to the 
very utmost of my power, either in an employment or out of 
one, endeavour to deserve your Lordship’s good opinion. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, August 1. 

Tue enemies have raised the siege of Denia, before which 
they lost above 1500 men. Their troops are very sickly, and 
desert extremely. There seems to be a great irresolution and 
unsteadiness in all their working, especially since we can sup- 
pose them to have learnt the progress of the Duke of Savoy, and 
the good prospect we have on that side; and the little vigour 
with which the enemies have prosecuted so great a victory, 
obtained so early, has very much raised the spirits, not only of 
our Court and troops, but of this whole province, and gives us 
time to put our frontier places in a better condition. 


TO MR. METHUEN, AMBASSADOR AT LISBON. 


Barcelona, August 4. 

In all my late letters to England, I have represented to our 
ministry, that, in order to carry on the war on this side with 
success, and to make the great expense we are at here of some 
use, it would be very convenient the Prince Eugene could be 
sent to command here; and if that were not possible, some 
single person should have the command of the whole, and be 
more authorised’ than any one has hitherto been. My Lord 
Galway has writ to the same purpose. As we may suppose the 
person to be pitched upon will not be a Portuguese, it seems to 
be absolutely necessary the troops of that nation should be 
commanded by an offic2r not above the degree of a Lieutenant- 
General, and he have strict orders to be subordinate to such 
General as her Majesty, the King of Spain, and the Allies shall 
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think fitting to be at the head of the whole. To make the 
Portuguese troops which remain here of service, I have repre- 
sented another thing as absolutely necessary to be done; which 
is, that they should be paid by the Queen’s General, and be 
looked upon as hired troops, in the same manner as so many 
troops that are now in our service in Flanders. For at present, 
besides their testiness upon service, which nothing but my Lord 
Galway’s great patience and address could manage, it is certain 
that the money we pay for them (and we know that great sums 
have been sent them) sticks in the chief officers’ hands, so that 
the troops either perish for want, or commit a thousand disor- 
ders in the country to live. How inconvenient soever this 
might be heretofore, it is (as you will easily imagine, who know 
the. Catalans,) of much worse consequence, now that we are 
reduced to this province. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Camp at Tarraga, October 24. 

Tue town of Lerida was taken the 13th instant, after a good 
defence, and a considerable loss of the enemies. The garrison 
retired to the castles, where they continue to make a good 
defence. The rains have now begun, which will make the ene- 
mies uneasy, and give us time to assemble the peasants. We 
can, in twice four-and-twenty hours, draw together eighteen 
battalions of foot, and fifty squadrons of horse, with twenty 
field pieces. This drawing the troops together, and raising the 
country, has made the enemies draw over all their troops on the 
other side of the river, where their horse will subsist with great 
difficulty. They have also abandoned Balaguer, a very con- 
siderable pass on the Segre, and by all their motions appear 
irresolute, whilst we are making all the efforts imaginable 
to save this place. Count Noyelles is turning all we do or 
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propose into ridicule at Barcelona; and hindered the King for’ 
above a fortnight from consenting to have either troops or 
Miquelets assembled ; affirming, that Lerida would not be be- 
sieged, till the very day the news came that the trenches were 
opened. I have often complained of the influence he has here, 


and he daily gives more reason for so doing; so that I may 


venture to assure your Grace, that whatever succours of men 
or money shall be sent here will be thrown away, unless he be 
either removed, or have the sole command. 


TO HIS BROTHER, CAPTAIN PHILIP STANHOPE. 


Camp at Las Borjas, November 6. 

Our public news is, that Lerida has been besieged five 
weeks, but makes a very good defence. We are encamped with 
eighteen battalions of foot, and forty-nine squadrons of horse, in 
sight of the town; but there being a river between us and the 
enemy, much superior, we can do little for their relief till you 
bring us succours. If they are what we are told, and come in 
time, I do not despair of giving them a blow which may retrieve 


Almanza. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Camp at Las Borjas, November 6. 
We are now all joined; we have eighteen battalions of foot, 
and forty-nine squadrons of horse. The enemies have fired 
very hard these last four or five days, but our people continue 
to make a very good defence. We are but four hours distant 
from Lerida, and which way soever one would go towards it, it 
isa plain. The enemies have broke the bridge of the town, but 
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maintain one of their own bridges. We are posted so as to 
cover the camp of Tarragona and Tortosa, and hope to defend 
the entrance into the camp of Tarragona, which is the only 
country can subsist our horse. If we are so happy as to defend 
these passes, the enemies will hardly venture to put their 
troops in quarters on this side the Segre. They are at present 
extremely put to it for forage, and for some days past have only 
fed upon stubble. If we were strong enough to pass the Segre 
four or five leagues below their camp, we should cut off their 
provisions, and infallibly oblige them to raise the siege, or to 
attack us with part only of their army; but our disproportion is 
so very great, and our expectation of any reinforcement so very 
uncertain, that I fear we must quietly see this place lost. I 
told your Grace, in one of my late letters, that my Lord Galway 
had desired me to come and serve with the army, where there 
are few general officers, and I have now the care of all the foot 
of our little army. When it was uncertain whether Tortosa or 
Lerida would be besieged, and that it was rather apprehended 
for the former, I offered, and was appointed to command there. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, June 3. 1708. 

I am yery glad to be able to confirm to your Lordship from 
_ hence, what I had the honour to write you on the road (through 
f Italy) of the situation and condition of affairs here, which I 
_ have found much better than I expected when I left England. 
_ The enemies passed the Segre, at Lerida, the 12th of last 
_ month, and, gaining the Ebro, marched on this side of it within 
two days’ march of Tortosa. Another body of them marched 
on the other side, and are encamped about Mora, opposite to 
the Duke of Orleans: and they have lately made a bridge over 
that river, to have a communication between their two camps, 
and for the subsistence of the body they have on this side. The 
accounts of their strength vary from 18,000 to 22,000 men. It 
is plain by their working that their design was to besiege Tor- 
tosa; but by their long delay, and spending so much time in a 
very barren and mountainous country, where their horse suffers 
very much, we suppose they were expecting necessaries for the 
siege. If they depended on the convoy of corn from Marseilles, 
which has been so happily intercepted by Sir John Leake, it is 
possible their design may be frustrated: and deserters lately 
come from them confirm us in this opinion; telling us that 
bread is very dear in their camp, and that they talk of passing 
their whole army on the side of Valencia, to subsist the better : 
for the parties of foot and Miquelets which Marshal Starem- 
berg has posted behind them, and on the river between them 
and Lerida, make it impracticable for them to draw any thing 
from thence or from Aragon by water. 
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TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 
Camp at Valls, June 19. 

We have now an exact account of the enemy’s force, which 
I believe is from 20,000 to 25,000 men. We aré encamped 
here with thirty squadrons of horse and twelve battalions: the 
Duke of Noailles with about 9000 men is in Ampurdan; and we 
have there a camp of some battalions and 1500 horse. We have 
an account that our fleet got to Vado the 6th instant, so we 
may soon expect them back with the succours, which I believe 
will be 4000 foot and 2000 horse. What use we shall be able 
to make of them when they shall come, is not easy to say. 
There is neither water nor forage between Cambrils and Tor- 
tosa. Some are for marching into Aragon, and believe that an 
insurrection in that kingdom might draw the enemies from 
Tortosa. We are hitherto happy, in one respect, —that there is 
a very good understanding between all our chiefs; and Marshal 
Staremberg is very much considered by every body, and will, I 
am persuaded, do all that can be done for the defence of this 
country. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND, 


Camp at Valls, June 22. 

Tur Duke of Orleans has been ten days before Tortosa, and 
has made two bridges, one above, and another below, the town. 
They defeated a party of ours of 600 men at Falset, by the 
negligence of the officers, who were surprised. We do not yet 
learn that they have broke ground; but there has been daily 
skirmishing about the town, and our people have generally had 
the advantage. Great numbers of deserters come daily over to 
us, and above 100 are gone into Tortosa. The Duke of Orleans’ 
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army consists of forty-five battalions of foot and sixty squadrons 1708. 
_ of horse, besides Mr. D’ Asfeld’s body in Valencia, which is about =o 
5000 men, horse and foot. We are encamped here with thirty- 
seven squadrons of horse and twelve battalions. The garrison of 
Tortosa consists of nine battalions, which may be reckoned at 
4000 men, and seven of the battalions very good old troops: 
they want neither provisions nor ammunition. The enemies 
have, as we know of yet, no more than seventeen pieces of bat- 
tering cannon. The kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia are 
_ very well disposed, and, as we believe, ready to take up arms 
when we shall advise them so to do; which will not be season- 
able till our succours arrive from Italy. We shall then be able 
_ to march into Aragon with 6000 horse and twenty battalions 
_ of good foot. If that kingdom should then take up arms for us, 
we may, by cutting off the provisions of the enemy, reduce them 
| to very great straits. 


‘ 


| TO ROBERT WALPOLE, ESQ., SECRETARY AT WAR. 


Camp at Ruidoms, July 4. 

I must say one word about our recruits of men, which are 
better made in the north of England*, as we have found by ex- 
perience : and unless you give us your assistance in that matter, 
I am afraid they will come but very small to us. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, Aug. 4: 
Your Lordship will have heard long since, by the way of 
France, of the loss of Tortosa after eighteen days’ siege. We had 


* T have heard that the same superiority of the recruits from the northern 


counties was experienced in the late war. 
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flattered ourselves it might have held out longer; but it seems 
the works which had stood still most part of the winter, for want 
of money, had not been finished according to my design. The 
garrison, likewise, did not answer expectation, especially the 
Palatines, above two thirds of which deserted either during the 
siege or upon their marching out. It is true that the enemies, 
upon the marching out of the garrision, did most impudently 
break their faith ; and partly by money, but more by force, took 
about 1000 men out of the ranks. This violation of the capitu- 
lation, together with the desertion which had been before, 
reduced the garrison to 1200 men; which, by the exactest 
returns we could get of their strength before the siege, con- 
sisted of 3600 effective duty men. ........... If the 
foot we expect from Italy should come by the latter end of 
October, we shall certainly make a winter campaign ; and if this 
matter be kept secret, it is possible, then, the enemies, by dis- 
persing and going into quarters, may give us some opportunity 
to attempt upon them with success; for we have no great 
opinion of their generals, and they seem to have great respect 
for ours. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, Aug. 4. 

Tux difficulty of subsisting such a body of horse as we now 
have in the little country that is left us, and the impossibility 
which there appears to be, without a squadron, to transport 
hither, by spring, such a body of foot as shall enable us to pass 
the rivers, and to maintain a communication with Catalonia, if 
we advance forwards ;—these difficulties, I say, have made me 
often wish, that if a push is to be made, it were chiefly on the 
side of Portugal, and that no more than 2000 or 2500 horse 
were left in Catalonia; which, with the foot we shall have, if 
these 4000 men come from Naples, would be sufficient to 
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defend this country, which is naturally very fast and very unfit 
for cavalry ; and I believe it would not be impossible, at the be- 
ginning of winter, to march with 4000 good horse into Portugal, 
where it will be difficult to form an army for want of horse. 
This may seem, at first sight, very hazardous ; but when once 
we know where the enemy’s horse is dispersed up and down in 
quarters, it is to be attempted with almost a certainty of suc- 
cess. For when once they are over the Ebro, which must be 
passed below the junction of the Segre and Cinca, they need 
not pass another river to go to Portugal; and if once they get 
two days the start of the enemy’s chief horse quarters, which 
must be done by making two marches through the mountains that 
divide Valencia from Aragon, they have not a defile to stop them 
to the frontiers of Portugal... ......4%% I must tell your 
Grace, that I doubt Prince Eugene has done himself an unkind- 
ness with the King, or that ill offices have been done him here, 
as if he had declined coming to Spain this year, and had him- 
self raised all the opposition which was made by the Court of 
Vienna, which if the King be once possessed of, he will not 
easily forget it: and by several expressions I have heard fall, I 
have some reason to believe it to be so..... » 30) aie 
begun to speak of this Court, I cannot forget what your Grace 
said of this Queen, who, in all probability, will have as much 
share in the government as she pleases. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, Aug. 11. 

Turs is to acquaint your Lordship with a very extraordinary 
passage, which has happened to me about ten days since. My 
prother, the Captain of her Majesty’s ship the Milford, having 
been despatched from Italy hither, took in his passage a Leg- 
hornese vessel, which had on board some French and Spanish 
passengers. The vessel was bound from Marseilles to Leghorn. 
Amongst other passengers was a Sicilian, who calls himself 
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Dorice, who had letters of recommendation to the governor of 
Leghorn, and letters of credit from Marseilles to Leghorn or 
Genoa, for whatever money he should require. Having learnt 
who my brother was, he told him, after great injunctions of 
secresy to every body but me, that he accounted himself very 
happy to have fallen into his hands; for that his business in 
going to Italy was to find out some English minister who might 
forward him to England, where he had proposals to make of the 
greatest consequence; but that he thought I could best answer 
the ends of his journey by encouraging him or dissuading him 
to proceed in it. My brother, hearing our camp was near Tar- 
ragona, brought him thither, where I went on board to examine 
him; and after a great many preambles, he told me he was in 
the Duke of Orleans’ service, and employed by him; that he 
had lately left his master at Zaragoza (which particular, by seve- 
ral circumstances that he told me, I believe was true); that his 
business was to sound the dispositions of England and Holland, 
whether, tired with the conduct of the Courts of Vienna and 
Barcelona, we would make the Duke of Orleans King of Spain. 
Your Lordship will imagine all the arguments which a man of 
great wit.(for so he is, and well instructed) could make use of 
on such a subject. My first thought upon this overture was, 
that he might be afraid of being kept a prisoner and ill-used, as 
all those Spaniards who fall into one another’s hands are, and that 
by an artifice he had a mind to secure his liberty. To try him, 
therefore, I answered him that I was surprised at his making 
such a proposal to me ; but that, since my brother had promised 
him that, upon discovering his secret, no hurt should happen to 
him, I would immediately send him back to Leghorn, the place 
whither he was bound, where he might dispose of himself as he 
should think fitting. The man, who I believe immediately 
guessed my meaning, begged of me not, but that he took what 
I had said as a full answer to his errand, and desired to be put 
on shore near Tortosa, where he would rejoin his master and 
disabuse him. This answer made me believe the man in earnest ; 
and by what conversation passed since between us, I am con- 
vinced that both his master and he are so. Being, therefore, 
desirous to learn as much as I could, and thinking that in our 
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ill situation of affairs it might be of service to amuse his master 
if he were so mad, which might slacken his endeavours against 


us, I heard with patience all he had to say, and afterwards had 
him landed where he desired; told him I would give an account 
of this passage home, and told him in such a manner as might 


rather encourage him than not: but added, that this would be 


_ looked upon as a frivolous project, unless I had some other proof 


_ that he was authorised to say what he did. Upon this he affirmed 


to me that a week should not pass before I had all the satisfac- 
tion that could be given in such a matter, and asked me if there 
was any officer among our prisoners whom I would have sent 


_ back to me, that it should be immediately complied with; and 
that if I thought proper, himself would return as a servant to 


one of them, with a credential signed by the Duke. All this I 


_ agreed to, and am in expectation of what it will come to: for 


though the eight days be elapsed, yet the march of the army 
and the absence of the officer I desired, whom I have since 
learnt to be at Zaragoza, may be the occasion of it. I imme- 
diately acquainted Marshal Staremberg with all that passed, 


_ as likewise the King since my return hither.* 


TO ADMIRAL SIR JOHN LEAKE. 


Barcelona, Aug. 24. 

[ HEARTILY congratulate with you on your happy success at 
Sardinia, as well on account of the public, as for the particular 
honour that will by it accrue to you, who will have the satisfac- 
tion of having yourself performed all the eminent services which 
have offered in this war of Spain. 

Having received, four days since, a letter from my Lord 
Treasurer, of which I send you inclosed an extract, and at the 
same time the inclosed for you, I have thought proper to 
despatch a felucca with it in search of you, imagining it might 


* For the progress and result of this negotiation, look back to pp. 261 
— 266. 
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contain some directions on the same matter. For my own part, 
in order that no time may be lost in attempting a thing of such 
consequence, and upon which our ministry seem to lay such a 
stress, I did immediately upon the receipt of this letter order 
1800 men to march to Barcelona, who will be here in two days. 
I have likewise got handy ten battering gtins, some mortars, a 
good number of bombs, 15,000 cannon-shot, and all other such 
materials as could be got here, with 1000 barrels of powder. I 
hope to get all on board the transports in five days. I proposed 
to the six men of war that are here to carry me with these 
troops, so soon as we had been ready, directly to Minorca, 
where I proposed to have taken post, and put every thing in 
readiness for you at your return this way, to have concluded your 
campaign by this important service. Inclosed I send you their 
resolutions ; according to which I propose, God willing, to sail — 
this day seven-night to Majorca, where I hope to get assistance 
of men, cannon, and ammunition. For you will be sensible that 
though I have got from hence more of every thing than I 
thought, myself, was possible, yet it will fall very short of what 
will be wanting. And, indeed, I proceed upon no other hopes 
than that upon this notice you will come hither with the fleet. 
The force I have will be sufficient to take post, and to make bat- 
teries against your arrival; when I hope you will spare us your 
marines, guns, powder, &c., and crown all your services in these 
parts by the reduction of this important fortress, which, if once 
in our hands, will make us always masters of these seas. I shall, 
with the greatest impatience imaginable, expect your answer to 
this letter. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, Aug. 25. 
I RECEIVED, at the same time with yours, the honour of a letter 
from my Lord Treasurer, recommending the business of Port 
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Mahon; upon which I immediately left the army, andam making 1708. 
the best disposition I can to undértake it, and hope to sail in six ——\~— 


days. Ihave despatched several feluccas to look for the fleet ; 


and if they co-operate with it, it is not impossible but we may 
succeed. The King has been most earnestly pressing with me 
for this attempt, and he shall certainly have no reason to com- 
_ plain of any backwardness in me ; for I am every day more than 
_ ever convinced that without a squadron in these seas we shall be 
reduced to great straits, and that it will be impossible to feed 


our horse, which can only be done by sea. Our supplies of 
money will also be very uncertain ; and if we come to want corn 
and money, and that our troops must live upon the country, no 
man can answer how long the Catalans will be proof against ser- 
vice and opposition. If our Admirals undertake the business in 
earnest, I am persuaded it will do; and I have thought the like- 
liest method to induce them was to engage in the business, 
which I am like to do, with only two men of war. I carry from 
hence about 1800 men, ten pieces of great cannon, twelve mor- 
tars, a good quantity of bombs, cannon-shot, and powder. From 
Majorca I expect ten or fifteen guns more, and some men. The 
place is said to be in very good condition; but we have no 
certain account of the garrison, which some say to be of 1000 
men, others not above 400; but this is generally agreed, —that 
half are natives whom we expect great assistance from. If a 
sudden peace does not disintricate us out of our difficulties, I 
look upon the fate of Catalonia to depend on this expedition, 
which I will push on the best I can. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Port Mahon, Sept. 30. 
I acQuaAINTED your Lordship in my last that I had landed 
here the 14th instant with 2600 men; 1200 of them English, 
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including the marines ; about 600 Portuguese, and the rest Span- 
iards. We found great difficulties in landing and transporting 
our heavy artillery and stores through a country very rocky, and 
where there are very few beasts of burden ; but with continued 
labour we did, in twelve days, get up all our artillery, which 
consisted of forty-two pieces of cannon and fifteen mortars, to 
the place near which we proposed to make use of it; and by the 
28th, at break of day, got nine pieces in battery against two 
towers which supported a line the enemies had made from sea 
to sea. In a few hours we beat them down, and made some 
breaches in the line, which I designed to attack the next day. 
But Brigadier Wade being posted with two battalions at some 
distance from me on the right, some of his grenadiers, without 
orders, advanced to the line, and found a way to get into it, To 
support them, he marched with what men he could readily get 
together to sustain them; and got in. So soon as we heard the 
fire, I took the ordinary guard of the battery, and advanced to 
the line next to me; and such was the consternation of the 
enemy, that they nowhere stood us, but abandoned two other 
towers, which we could not have taken without cannon. We 
lodged ourselves, the same evening, at the foot of the glacis of 
the main castle, and traced our main battery to beat it; but the 
morning following they beat a parley, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the capitulation was signed, which I have not time to 
get translated, but it is as they would have it. This morning I 
have taken possession of one gate and all their outworks, and 
find them to be above 1000 men under arms, which are to be 
transported in our ships, some to France, and some to Spain. 
We have not had fifty men killed or wounded in this siege. I 
only have had the misfortune to lose my brother *, who had been 

* « Captain Philip Stanhope, of the Milford galley, a young gentleman of 
“ great hopes, was killed, the ball fixing in his forehead, as he was held up by 
“ two of his sailors, to look over the wall, which was nine feet high.” — Tindal’s 
History, vol. v. p. 76. 

During the temporary occupation of the island by the English in 1799, I 
have been informed by the Earl of Rosslyn, who was present, that on clearing 
away the rubbish with which the Spaniards had filled up the different case- 


mates and souterrains, the body of Captain Philip Stanhope was found in the 
centre of the fort. It was recognised as his, first, as there was a hole in the 
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very instrumental in engaging the seamen in this enterprise, 
and, unfortunately, would have too great a share in the execution 
of it; but since he died in doing service to her Majesty and his 
country, I shall think his life well bestowed, as I would my 
own. I hope the want of ports will no longer be an objection to 


wintering a squadron here, her Majesty being now mistress of 


the two best ports in the Mediterranean, —this and Furnelles in 
the same island, which, though not so much known, is by many 
seamen preferred to this. And, having mentioned it to your 
Lordship, I. must do justice to Captain Butler and Captain 
Fairburn, who, with their two ships, went in and battered the 
fort till they forced the garrison to yield themselves prisoners of 
war. A detachment of foot I sent has likewise taken prisoners 
of war 100 soldiers, who were in Ciudadella, the capital of this 
island, which is now entirely ours. A great part of our success 
in reducing this island is owing to the zeal and affection the 
people have for us, which is beyond expression ; and whoever 
shall take care to keep up this disposition, which is easily to be 
done, need not fear to lose any of the three above-mentioned 
fortresses. This consideration makes me offer it as my humble 
opinion that England ought never to part with this island, which 


will give the law to the Mediterranean both in time of war and 


peace. For this reason I will leave an English garrison here ; 
and hope I have so disposed it as not to give any jealousy or un- 


‘easiness to the King of Spain. For troops being rightly parted in 


Catalonia, I shall make rather a merit to myself, by carrying back 
thither all that I brought out, and borrow marines of the ships to 


‘leave here. As for a governor, I have with me Colonel Petit, an 


engineer, who, for his eminent services in both sieges of Bar- 
celona, the good success of which may chiefly be imparted to 
him, had got from the King a commission of brigadier, and fre- 
quent promises of some further reward, Him, therefore, I leave 


‘here as governor, and will be answerable for his behaviour. 


. I shall stay here a few days, to settle this garrison and 





‘skull, apparently from a bullet, which corresponded with the account of his 
-wound; and, secondly, as there was a tradition in Mahon, that he had been 


buried in-that spot. The body was re-interred with military honours. 
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give directions for adding to the fortifications what may be 
necessary. We have found in it above 100 cannon, 3000 
barrels of powder, and all things necessary to make a good 


defence, except resolution in the garrison, 500 of which are 
French marines. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Port Mahon, October 11. 

Tue 30th of last month, Sir Edward Whitaker, with the men 
of war and our transport ships from Furnelles, came into this 
harbour a few hours before a violent storm, which did us a great 
deal of mischief on shore, blowing down and washing away the 
tents of whole battalions. And some men were drowned in 
their camp, insomuch that next morning our little army was 
entirely dispersed, and if we had not the same morning taken 
possession of the gate, it would have been almost impossible to 
have continued the siege. The 1st instant was spent in gathering 
together our men, whom we were forced to put under such cover 
as could be found near at hand. The 2d, the garrison marched 
out, which consisted of 543 French, and rather more Spaniards, 
or, I should say, natives of this island. None of the latter, ex- 
cept the officers, would leave this country ; so I disarmed them, 
and they are returned to their respective houses. When I had 
got the French on board, who are a chosen detachment of their 
marines, finding them to be much about the same number with 
the English and Dutch who had capitulated at Xativa, and 
were so barbarously used, as your Lordship may remember you 
was informed last year by my Lord Galway and myself, I 
thought it a very good occasion to stop them by way of reprisal, 
and have sent the late Viceroy of Majorca and all the Spanish 
officers to Valencia, with a letter to Mr. D’ Asfeld, who commands 
in Valencia, and gave the orders last year for seizing our garrison 


of Xativas ead inald Give Gale Ode Edward Whitaker 
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has not been able to spare me so many marines as I hoped, so I 


leave Southwell’s regiment in garrison here, which, with 200 
marines, will make above 700 good men. I shall by the next 


opportunity send your Lordship an establishment for this garrison, 


which I do not doubt will be thought to deserve that all care 
imaginable be taken of it. I will likewise give directions for 
adding some works which are very necessary, and will put this 
place in a condition to give great trouble to whoever shall attack 
it. It is likewise necessary to do something at Furnelles, with- 
out being masters of which it is impossible to besiege this, 
because there is no other place for the shipping which must 
attend such an expedition. And one great security of this 
place is, that it is very dangerous for the ships to ride any where 
on the coast. We must also be at some expense to make con- 
veniences for watering a fleet ; and I hope directions will imme- 
diately be sent from England to have a commissioner of the 
navy and naval stores sent hither, for which I will without loss 
of time prepare magazines. We have now a seventy gun ship 
clearing here; and it is the unanimous opinion of all our seamen 


whom I have seen, that there is not in Europe so convenient a 
PBR sis) ee re I must now, my Lord, beg one favour of 


your Lordship, which, if granted, will not only lay the greatest 
obligation upon me, but, I believe, redound very much to the 
service of her Majesty and the Prince. Captain Travanyan, 
commander of her Majesty’s ship York, to whom I must do the 
justice, that without him this business would never have been 
begun nor followed; for now that my poor brother is dead, he 
is the only seaman I could persuade to hearken to it, and their 
two ships were the only two I could engage to take the resolution 
of coming hither, till Sir John Leake came with the fleet from 
Sardinia; and if we had not undertaken it on a sudden, and sailed 
from Barcelona, but waited for the result of a council of war at 
sea, I leave your Lordship to judge what would have been the 
issue. This gentleman is apprehensive that his forwardness and 
zeal, on this occasion, have differed him amongst those of his 
own profession. He is an old officer, of standing enough to be 
a flag, but what he would be most pleased with would be to bea 
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commissioner of the navy at home. _ If, therefore, your Lordship 
has any regard not only to reward his service on this occasion, 
but to make it ever practicable for the future for those who are 
intrusted by her Majesty in Spain, to influence a sea captain 
upon any emergency that may happen for the service, I pray 
you to espouse this business. For now that the business is well 
over, and that I hope you will construe what I am going to say 
as I truly mean it, not to prejudice any body, but to serve Cap- 
tain Travanyan, I may with confidence tell your Lordship that 
I have, in all this affair, met with ten times more difficulties in 
dealing with the sea than with the enemy. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, Nov. 9. ° 

From Mahon, my intention was to have proceeded to Denia ; 
but I was prevented by four French men of war, who have been 
for some time cruising upon this coast. 

I wish I could easily find a fund to pay the Portuguese 
troops which are here, which is absolutely necessary to be done 
by somebody, or we had much better be without them; for, 
besides the burden they are to the country, it is impossible to 
keep any of our other troops which are paid, from committing 
disorders, when we are forced to suffer it in one nation, which 
makes so great a part of our horse. The Marshal would, 
therefore, have an establishment made by somebody for the 
payment of 1200 foot and 2000 horse of them. They do at 
this time considerably exceed that number; but we believe 
that, by spring, they will not have more horses in a condition to 
serve, and what supernumerary men they may have may be sent 
back to Portugal. Brigadier Wade carries with him an estimate 
of what this may amount to. I have been obliged to advance 
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‘some money to them, but have done it, and shall do it, as sparingly 
‘as possible, till some resolution be taken about them. Brigadier 


Wade will represent to your Lordship what I would desire, if it 
be possible, in respect to the English forces here; and I hope 
I shall not be thought to ask too much. Of this your Lordship 
may be assured, that the few English we have here are the salt 
which seasons the whole army. And there is a very different 
regard had to our Britons both by our friends and enemies. 

The most terrible enemy we shall have to fear next spring 
will be famine, if measures be not taken in time to secure 
our subsistence; and having well considered and examined 
from whence we may be supplied, we can find nothing certain, 
nor will Sardinia answer our expectations. From Italy nothing 
can be had but at extravagant rates. We therefore come to this 
determination, that our only dependence for corn for next summer 
must be upon England. I must, therefore, most earnestly re- 
commend it to your Lordship, that, immediately upon Brigadier 
Wade's arrival, orders be given for providing and shipping 
40,000 Winchester quarters of corn; the one half wheat, and 
‘the other half horse-meat — either barley or oats. Your Lord- 
ship may reckon, that, for all this quantity, we will account with 
‘the Queen, at the rate of five shillings and sixpence for each 
bushel of wheat, three shillings and nine-pence for each bushel 
of barley, and one fifth less for oats. - - - + + + + + + 

Whether we have war or peace, I cannot but hope we shall 
‘think of preserving Port Mahon; and indeed the whole island. 
-Brigadier Wade will acquaint your Lordship that I have had 
‘some difficulties here about the government of it, which are 
not yet got over ; therefore I believe that it would be convenient 
that a commission were sent to Colonel Petit to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of it, and instructions never to admit any troops but 
English in the castle and forts belonging to it, which would pre- 
vent any applications from this court to me. I named a Spaniard 
to be governor of the island, which is a civil employment ; and 
in all former reigns, the governors of the island and castle 
were entirely independent of each other, and received their 
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orders, the one from the council of Aragon, and the other from 
the council of war. This having been the constant practice 
heretofore, and well suiting with our present circumstances, I 


settled it in the same manner; but I found at my return 


hither another governor named, with an absolute power over 
the castle as well as the island. But I have told my mind very 
plainly upon this matter, and hope they will not press it. 
Whether my governor of the island will stand I cannot tell, and 
if they insist upon it, I cannot directly oppose it ; but, as for the 
castles, I believe they will not pretend to meddle with them. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, Nov. 9. 

Tur Mareschal has hopes of surprising Tortosa, which would 
let us into Valencia; and with the assistance of a squadron 
by sea we might extend ourselves very far, and get into better 
countries. Should this design fail, and we not be sufficiently 
provided either with troops or other necessaries to besiege 
Tortosa, the only thing which seems to remain is, by a descent 
from sea, to beget a diversion; and if we may give any credit 
to all the accounts we have from Granada and Andalusia, those 
provinces, but Granada especially, would rise unanimously for 
us. By this account of our state, your Grace will see how ab- 
solutely necessary it is to have constantly a squadron here to 
enable us both to live and move. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, December 19. 

Str Epwarp WHITAKER is returned hither with his squadron, 
from the coast of Italy. Your Lordship will already have been 
informed, that the new war of Italy has prevented our getting 
any troops from thence as yet. Our expectation of these 
troops made us send up the squadron to Italy, which disabled 
us from relieving Denia and Alicant; in the first of which we 
have lost near 1000 men, 160 of them English; the latter has 
been surrendered by capitulation, and the two regiments of 
English are retired into the castle, where they want nothing 
necessary to make a good defence. We do not yet know 
whether the enemies will besiege them, or only bombard and 
block them: in either case we hope the castle will employ 
a good number of their troops for a considerable time, having 
provisions and water for at least six months, and magazines 
which are bomb proof. The worst is that there is no commu- 
nication with the sea, unless a good land force go with shipping. 
So soon as Sir George Byng arrives we will try what can be 
done for the relief of it. At present, considering the posture 
of affairs in Italy, and that our all depends upon putting an 
end to the war with the Pope, which, if not ended by spring, 
will employ all the forces the Emperor has in Italy, it is the 
unanimous opinion of every body here, that the squadron cannot 
be better employed than in countenancing the negotiation of 
the Marquis de Prie; and, accordingly, Sir Edward Whitaker, 
who with great diligence came to us, upon the advice we sent 
him that the enemies were bringing a squadron on this coast, 
is immediately returned to Leghorn, there to wait the fate of 
the Marquis de Prie’s negotiations. . . + + ; 

I believe you will have already been informed from France, 
that they had projected the siege of Barcelona, and we know 
they had made contracts for all the materials necessary, which 
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have, indeed, been countermanded since they have been ac- 


“——"— quainted with a squadron’s wintering here. Without that we 


should certainly have been besieged the beginning of April. 
: We have lately attempted to surprise Tortosa, 
where, indeed, the Mareschal deserved to have succeeded, and 
was very near it: it proved a Cremona business. We got into 
the Old Town, killed the Governor and about 200 men, brought off 
nine officers and fifty soldiers prisoners ; but, by an unlucky acci- 
dent, missed our aim. We lost about 200 men killed and wounded, 
of which nearly half were English: the troops behaved them- 
selves extremely well. Had this attempt been successful, we 
should have enlarged our quarters considerably this winter. 
How we shall do now to get out of Catalonia next summer, or 
how to live in it, I confess I do not foresee. 

Your Lordship will easily imagine, that in this situation of 
affairs nothing could have been so grateful to me as the liberty 
her Majesty is pleased to allow me of coming to Parliament; 
and thas I could never have more pleasure in obeying. your 
commands than in this particular, if I thought it consistent 
with her Majesty’s service. But since this court and people 
think my staying with them more significant than I do myself, 
I must sacrifice my own satisfaction to their opinion, and shall 
be very little solicitous of the loss of reputation, which I foresee 
will attend me in the world, by this game’s being ruined in my 
hands, if I am conscious to myself that I do the best I can, 
whilst it is my lot to be embarked in this galley. 

I am extremely obliged to your Lordship for your other kind 
expressions in the same letter of the 24th of September, which 
is the freshest I have; for I understand that, by a mistake, the 
answers to my despatches by Captain Moyser were left at 
Genoa. I hope by them to receive some commands about 
Port Mahon, and taking measures to preserve that island for 
England, let who will be King of Spain. I have at length got 
the government which FI left there confirmed in the manner 
I wished; but am still of opinion we should not temporise in 
that matter, but have it absolutely yielded to us. Your Lorde 
ship will but too much perceive by this letter, that it will be 
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absolutely necessary to take upon ourselves a very great ad- 
dition of expenses for this ensuing year, if we design to do 
any thing both here and in Portugal ; and I do not see why we 
should not in this case insist upon it as a condition, without 
which they must not expect that we should continue to lavish 
our blood and treasure. The expense of keeping it in time of 
peace will not be above 30,000/. yearly ; and about twice that 
sum, laid out in three or four years, will, in my poor judgment, 
make it impregnable. Of what consequence it is with respect 
to France, Spain, Italy, and Africa, is not to be expressed : it 
is impossible we should ever at the same time have war with 
all these. But of this let me pray your Lordship once more 
to remind you, that if ever we think of keeping the port, not 
to suffer any other sovereign upon the island ; for it is easily to 
be demonstrated, that we shall with a much less expense de- 
fend the whole island against all foreign enemies, than that we 
should be able to defend the fort against any prince who should 
have any footing on the island. 1 hope the Dutch will always 
be our friends ; but, if they should ever be otherwise, they will 
never be able to carry on their trade to the Levant without our 
leave, if we remain masters of this place: and I confess this 
was one reason why I did not desire any troops of that nation, 
when I went on this expedition, that they might have no pre- 
tension to share it with us. I may, perhaps, be thought a party 
concerned in urging the usefulness of this place ; but I assure 
your Lordship that I think myself entirely unbiassed in the 
matter, otherwise than every good Englishman ought to be. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, December 20. 
A rew days after Brigadier Wade’s departure I had a meet- 
ing with Mr. Flotte, first aide-de-camp, and confidant of the 
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Duke of Orleans. I acquainted your Lordship by Brigadier’ 
Wade with what I designed to propose to him; but, upon dis- © 
coursing with him, found that his master and he have their 
heads so full of his being King of Spain, that I judged it would 
have been to little purpose, in this first conference, to have 
mentioned a thing so much short of their hopes and expect- 
ations, and therefore took upon me no other part than to hear 
and learn from him as much as I could of their notions, and of 
the foundation on which they build, promising only that I would 
make a faithful report to the Queen, and seeming desirous that 
his propositions might be relished in England. After one day’s 
conversation, I made him set down in writing the substance of 
what we talked over, which I here send your Lordship. I have 
been very impatient for an opportunity of conveying it safely 
to your hands, which has not offered till the return of Sir 
Edward Whitaker from the coast of Italy. . a 

The judgment I am able to form by all I could gather from 
what has passed is, that when things went ill for France, that 
court has indirectly led the Duke of Orleans to believe it would 
be no disagreeable expedient to get a peace to let him be 
King of Spain ; and when once a crown has been put into his 
head, he cannot get it out again, and is, I believe, capable of 
taking any measure which he shall think likely to bring him to 
it: and I am persuaded he has been tampering with most of 
the people whose names are in the enclosed paper. ‘That most 
of the Castillian nobility are very much dissatisfied with their 
own court, and not in love with ours, is very certain. That 
they are capable of forming and projecting such a third scheme, 
I believe very likely ; but that they will have spirit to execute 
it, I very much doubt. That a government built upon such 
a bottom, I mean of Castillians, weary of the oppression of the 
present government, would be linked in interest to England, is 
very certain. 
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TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, January 3. 1709. 

Sincx my last despatch we have lost Denia, and in it the foot 
of 1000 men, prisoners of war, as likewise the town of Alicant. 
Our expectation of succours from Italy engaged us to send the 
fleet up thither; without which it was impossible to do any thing 
for the relief of these places. The fleet has been up to Italy, 
but is returned without troops. The new war, which has been 
begun very foolishly, I think, by the court of Vienna against the 
Pope, having prevented their sending us what was promised, our 
squadron has notwithstanding been of some service in counte- 
nancing the Germans, and deterring the Genoese and Floren- 
tines from entering into the league with the Pope; and since 
we are unadvisedly engaged in this quarrel, which if not ex- 
tinguished by spring, must be the entire ruin of us, we have 
sent back the squadron to the coast of Italy to countenance the 
negotiation of the Marquis de Prie, who is at Rome. We have 
but very imperfect accounts of what he does there ; and by 
several letters I have seen from him, it is not easy to judge how 
the business will end. The court of Rome by gaining time 
gains every thing; and it is beyond dispute, that if they amuse 
us till spring, there is an end of Catalonia: for the Duke of 
Savoy will have no army, and consequently those French troops 
which naturally should be opposed to him will be sent to Rous- 
sillon. By our last advices all the Imperial troops in Italy were 
on full march to Rome, as well those of the kingdom of 
Naples as those from Lombardy. The Papalins every where 
behave themselves like Papalins, so we hope either to frighten 
them into an accommodation, or to lock up his Holiness in the 
castle of St. Angelo. He has expressed himself so averse to 
an accommodation as to declare that he will embark and go to 
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Avignon ; and our last letters from the Cardinal Grimani press 


for the return of our squadron, to make such a resolution 


impracticable, if he should be mad enough to think of it in 
eamest. <.. .. -+. I had almost forgot to acquaint your 
Lordship with our attempt to surprise Tortosa, which was very 
near succeeding. ‘The Mareschal marched with 2500 Imperial- 
ists, and 500 English, from our quarters in the camp of Tarragona, 
to the town, without ever having been discovered. We surprised 
there two patrouilles of horse ; and notwithstanding that our pro- 
veditors made us lose three hours’ time to wait for bread, we got, 
there time enough before day to attack the town on three sides. 
Lieutenant-General Wetzel, on the upper side of the river, with 
1000 men, got into the Arraval, and was stopped at the old 
intrenchment within the town, Major-General Eck, with 1000 
men, was to try on the lower side of the river, and our greatest 
expectation was from him; but the palisades were found so 
much stronger, and more rows of them than was represented, 
which made it impracticable. The English scaled two old out- 
works, a little to the right of the great new bastion of St. Charles: 
but for want of hatchets, or a petard to break a door which 
divided them from the old rampart, miscarried. Our misfortune 
was the want of an hour more of night, which had certainly 
made the business succeed; or, if General Wetzel, who was in 
the suburbs, had had good guides, he might in the first confusion 
have followed the enemy into the main town. In this action, 
the Governor, and about 200 men, were killed; and we brought 
off a Lieutenant-Colonel, eight officers, and fifty soldiers, prison- 
ers. The killed and wounded on our side are something more 
than 200. | 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, January 30. 
Str Grorce Byne is come to Mahon, and has sent home 
some ships to Alicant, the return of which we expect with im- 
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patience, to know how that siege goes on, and consider what 


_ can be done to save, if not the place, at least the two regiments -—~——” 


which are in garrison. Our want of provisions increases daily ; 
which has obliged me to send to Mr. Chetwynd, to get some 
corn sent from Italy at any rate. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, February 5. 

WE are in great apprehensions of famine; and by letters from 
Italy, I fear we shall not get any considerable supplies from 
thence, and what may come will cost extravagantly dear. 
Necessity, therefore, obliges us to have recourse to Barbary, 
where I am sending Mr. Craggs, with a present to the Dey of 
Algiers, to try what can be done there, and at Oran, which the 
Algerines have lately conquered. If this resource fail us, I 
know not what will become of us: I hope a considerable supply 
will come from England, or we shall certainly perish. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, Feb. 21. 

I am still of opinion that such an attempt on Granada would 
beget a very great diversion both in favour of your Lordship 
and of us here, but would more particularly favour the plan you 
have of acting towards Andalusia. If, therefore, Wade should 
succeed in getting some regiments for that service, I should be 
of opinion, if your Lordship approves it, and that he can prevail 
with the commander of the squadron who convoys him to leave 
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a few ships to attend upon him and secure his retreat in case of — 
necessity, to attempt Almeria ; and, according to the advices I 


should receive from him, I would use all possible means to sup-— 


port him. If our attempt upon Alicant has its desired success, 


and that [ can find it practicable to subsist that body of troops — 


there, the Mareschal will make no difficulty of sending horse to 
me, and I would not doubt from thence, either by sea or land, 
to join Brigadier Wade, and it might-not be impossible before 
this summer for me to meet your Lordship in Andalusia. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Port Mahon, March 3. - 
Havine received at Barcelona the good news that affairs 
with the Pope were happily adjusted, and letters from Sir 
Edward Whitaker encouraging us to hope for 3000 men from 
Naples, I thought it convenient to come over hither to Sir 
George Byng, to concert with him the relief of Alicant with 
these troops. ......- «ete «6 me + ek ER 
confirmed in my opinion that a descent on Granada would pro- 
cure a wonderful diversion if troops can be spared for it, and be 
greatly conducive to the reduction of Andalusia, which is cer- 
tainly preferable to any other operation. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, March 18. 
I am going on board this evening to join Sir George Byng, in 
order to make the attempt I acquainted your Lordship with in 
my last from Mahon. 


TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


| Port Mahon, March 24. 

Durine my stay here I am fixing a plan for fortifying this 
place, which I will send your Lordship by the first safe oppor- 
tunity, and to prevent the loss of time, am beginning to work, 
not doubting but it will be approved, since we think of keeping 
it. Your Lordship may be assured that with less than 60,0001. 
this place shall be made inexpugnable, if any place in the world 
may be reckoned so. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Port Mahon, March 29. 

I cannot help owning to your Grace my fears, that when we 
shall have set this prince upon the throne of Spain, he will 
not enjoy it long in peace, even though France were not (as it 
certainly will be) ready to foment there new divisions. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Port Mahon, March 30. 

YESTERDAY came in hither from Naples Sir Edward Whit- — 
aker, with above 3000 men from Naples, including 400 Italian 
recruits, which latter, together with some stores of war, and 
one ship load of barley, we send immediately to Barcelona. With 
the other troops, together with one Italian regiment which I left 
last winter at Majorca, making in all 3400 men, we shall sail 
in two days to attempt the relief of Alicant, where two English 
regiments have been shut up all this winter. If we succeed I 
shall change the garrison, and take out the English ; and I don’t 
know whether the best thing we could do would not be to blow 
up the castle, which, for want of a communication to the sea, I 
think is very useless. 

Our friends in Catalonia continue to labour under great dif- 
ficulties for want of corn, and I foresee nothing that can remedy _ 
that but the supply we expect from England. Without that I do 
not believe it will be possible to draw our troops together. . 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Bay of Alicant, April 20. 

I nap the honour to acquaint your Lordship from Port 
Mahon and Majorca, of our setting out from thence with eleven 
men of war, and 3400 men, to the relief of the castle of Alicant. 
We left Majorca the 10th instant; but the weather, proving 
contrary and tempestuous, forced us on the coast of Valencia, 
and obliged us to anchor at Denia to prevent the separation of 
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our transports, which alarmed the enemy. However, we pro- 
_ ceeded the 15th from Denia, and arrived the 16th, early in the 
morning, in this bay ; and immediately Sir George Byng went in 
with the men of war to batter the enemy’s works and trenches ; 
and a disposition was made to land the troops under the fire of 


_ the ships, but the weather came on so bad that it was by every 
_ body judged impracticable to land men even where there had 


SS 


been no opposition. Our ships being in, made and received a 
great fire, and some which had gone rather too near, especially 
the Dunkirk, got off again with some difficulty. We proposed 
to have landed the next day, but the weather continued so ill 


_ that it was impossible. I must do Sir George Byng the justice 


_ that he used all possible endeavours, from our first joining him 
_at Mahon, to expedite and facilitate our undertaking; and we 


_ tempting to land the first morning when we came in, not liking 


are particularly obliged to him for having dissuaded us from at- 


_ the weather: and it is certain that whatever had gone on shore, 


' some days, as the weather proved. These difficulties, —the short- 
ness of provisions of the fleet, which has at this day but three 


} 
| 
could not have been sustained or assisted with any thing for 


_ weeks’ provision at whole allowance, — the apprehension that the 
_ enemies would every day be strengthened, and our garrison 


straitened for want of water, which we had learnt was very 
_ scarce with them,— made me resolve to propose to the enemies 

the delivering to them the castle and taking off the two English 
regiments in it, and accordingly I signed a capitulation to this 
purpose ; and we are now taking on board the garrison, which 
very well has deserved to be taken care of. The enemies had 
made a prodigious mine, which blew up half the mountain on 
which the castle stands, and a considerable part of the castle 
with it, in which happened to be Major-General Richards, 
Colonel Sibourg, Colonel Thornicroft, Major Vignol of Si- 
_bourg’s regiment, and some other officers, who perished in the 
‘ruins. Had the mine been carried a few yards farther, it would 
have demolished the greatest part of the castle ; but happening 
to take but part of the hill, that part which remained was so 
steep as to be rather less attackable than before, and our people,, 
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though they had lost all their commanding officers, resolved to 
hold it out to the last. The day we capitulated for them they 
had eighteen days’ water left; so I hope our expedition will not 
be thought to have been entirely useless, since we have preserved 
the garrison, which must otherwise have been prisoners at dis- 
cretion in so short a time: and as for the castle, it having no 


communication with the sea, and we having no provisions to put — 


into it, I confess I had proposed to the King the abandoning 
and demolishing of it if we had succeeded. We were not de- 
ceived in our opinion that the enemies would every day be 
strengthened ; for, the day we capitulated, their strength con- 
sisted of the forces of which I send your Lordship the enclosed 
list, which they drew together from all the kingdom of Valencia. 


These have been and will be diverted from acting against Cata- 


lonia till we sail, and they have twelve days’ march to the 
frontier; whereas we may be there much sooner, and I fear 
long before the campaign can begin, such is our want of pro- 
visions. 


TO ROBERT WALPOLE, ESQ., SECRETARY AT WAR. 


Alicant Road, April 21. 
Tue garrison of Alicant have defended themselves to the 
utmost extremity, and never men bore with more cheerfulness 
the hardships they were exposed to by such a siege. The 
vacancies that have happened I intend to fill up, so as to show 
the utmost regard to those that have justly deserved it, by the 


share they have had in this defence. The regiment of Sibourg I 


will give to the Lieutenant-Colonel, and remove the other officers 
according to their rank ; which I hope will not be thought a hard- 
ship upon any that are in England, and is the method I will 
always use on the like occasions. I think it is very just there 


should be some distinction made between those that serve well 


and those that do not serve at all. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, June 15. 

Mr. Craces will have the honour to inform your Grace of all 
that has passed in relation to this Court and Port Mahon, and 
_ with how ill a grace they at last are come to offer what I believe 
they do not intend to keep, if they can possibly avoid it. He 
will likewise inform your Grace of a project to have the six 
_ English regiments that we are made to hope for sent to Sicily. 
The Mareschal has not yet been made acquainted with it, and 
will certainly be against it. In order to secure me, they have 
offered me the command of the expedition, which they propose 
should be made with 5000 Imperialists from the kingdom of 
Naples and these troops from England. As we are not yet sure 
_ of these troops, nor in what condition we shall be in here towards 
the end of the summer, and that we are also ignorant whether 
' Sicily may be left as a retreat for the Duke of Anjou, in case 
| we cannot get all we would by a treaty, I have only given them 
general answers, and told them I would recommend it to Eng- 
land, and expect orders upon it. The accounts we have of the 
strength of the enemies there, and of the disposition of the 

country, are so various, that it is hard to make a settled judg- 
ment, whether it be for our advantage to undertake it or not, 
_which would altogether depend upon the time which would be 

requisite to put an end to it: for if it could be concluded in a 
_ winter, it would certainly be of very great advantage; but if’ it 
should become a war in form, it would certainly divert too great, 
a force by sea and land from the more necessary support of 
Spain, which is the object of this war; and I wish I may be 
mistaken in what I have so often mentioned to your Grace of 


my apprehensions, that a treaty of peace will not immediately 
_ put an end to the war in Spain. 
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TO THE LORD TREASURER. 


Barcelona, June 16. 

As to Sicily, the accounts we have of the strength of the 
enemies’ regular troops in that, and of the disposition of the 
country, are so various, that I do not see how to ground a 
settled judgment; but one thing which makes me judge it to be 
more difficult than has been represented, is that the Neapolitans 
here, who are the chief promoters of it, and who used to repre- 
sent it as a slight matter, to be undertaken with 3000 or 4000 


men and half a dozen ships, do now, when one comes to talk in — 


detail of the execution, insist that there should be 10,000 men 
sent with a good battering train, and they all agree that it will 
be necessary to besiege Messina by sea andland. The enemies 
have in the island at least 4000 regular foot and 1500 horse, 


commanded by Mahoni under the Viceroy, who is a poor © 


creature. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, June 15. 


I was in hopes before this to have despatched Mr. Craggs, | 
with a grant of the island of Minorca, but have met with an 


unspeakable reluctancy to it from this Court. Mr. Craggs will 


have the honour to inform your Lordship of all the particular — 
detail of our negotiation on this subject, and with what diffi- _ 
culties we have brought matters to the issue, which your Lord- 
ship will see by the powers sent to Count Gallas and Mr. — 
Hoffman, or to either of them, to sign a treaty for the engaging f 
it to her Majesty on certain conditions, some of which will, I 
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doubt, be thought unreasonable. I think, however, that it is 
no misfortune to us to have learnt by this negotiation, what 
returns of gratitude we are to expect from these people for all 
that we have done for them, if ever they should apprehend them- 
selves to be in circumstances of not wanting us. tee 
A main objection, which I am sensible may be made, is the 
jealousy it may give to the Dutch. Whether this may not be 
obviated, and the Dutch satisfied by our giving way to their 
pretensions in Flanders, I humbly submit to your Lordship. 
Thus much I may say on that head, that if the Dutch can be 
made easy in Flanders, the house of Austria has not deserved 
of us to sacrifice the interest of any ally to them; and I am of 
opinion, that no acquisitions of the Dutch on the Continent ought 
to give us jealousy, since it would rather diminish than increase 
their power at sea, as we have an example in the republic of 
Venice, which has never made any figure at sea since they 
applied themselves to extend their territories on the Terra 
Firma. . . . . . I have likewise sent over a scheme of 
an establishment of troops for the island in time of peace; and 
if it be approved of, I cannot give a greater demonstration of 
the opinion I have, how considerable an acquisition I judge 
this will be to England, than by offering to stay and live there 
three or four years, to put it in order. The fate of such kind 
of settlements generally depends upon their being well con- 
stituted at first; and though I have not the vanity to think I 
have more ability to settle matters well there than fifty other 
people, yet this I may say, I should be more industrious, and, 
perhaps, less interested. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Barcelona, June 28. 
Turis situation of affairs, and the uncertainty we are still 
under, whether the French King has signed, or will sign the 
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preliminaries, has made me of opinion, that the most certain 
way to determine him to sign them, if he should be still waver- 
ing, will be to enter into France by Roussillon, with twenty 
good battalions of foot, and 4000 horse. The consternation 
which such an undertaking, backed with a great fleet upon 
their coast, must necessarily produce, would, I believe, infallibly 
put the King of France under the necessity to recall all his 
troops out of Spain. The sea would furnish us with provisions, 
and save the vast expense of land carriage, for which no suf- 
ficient fund was ever allowed; and if we had the money, as we 
have it not, to answer that expense, I question whether the 
country can furnish us with such a number of beasts as will 
be necessary to subsist our army on the other side of the rivers, 
if we should have the good fortune to pass them without oppo- 
sition; the kingdom of Aragon being so drained of corn, both 
for men and horses, that every thing must be carried from 
Tarragona or Barcelona, by land carriage. The Mareschal 
seems very much inclined to make this attempt so soon as we 
shall have certain news that the French do not sign the pre- 
liminaries; till then we must point with our greatest force 
towards the Segre, that we may be in a condition to press 
the Spaniards when the French shall have abandoned them. 
Our greatest difficulty, at present, is want of forage for the 
horse ; and if, in a fortnight, we have not some certain advices 
of peace or war, we must try to force a passage over the Segre 
to live. Our troops are now cantoned from Momblanch to 
Cervera and Calaf, and will be joined in a week, which is as soon 
as we can get any quantity of the wheat newly come converted 
into flour, and carried up to the army. The enemies had been 
three months besieging Benasque, a miserable castle near the 
Conque de Trem, where they have lost above 1000 men, and 
have at last been shamefully beaten from it by the Count de 
La Puebla, who was much inferior to them in force, nor was it 
possible to strengthen him for want of bread. 
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TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Barcelona, June 28. 

Tuey cannot here pitch upon a person to be sent to Flan- 
ders; and truly, knowing, as I do, the persons upon whom such 
a commission must fall, I do not think it a misfortune; but 
what is very strange is, that notwithstanding the consciousness 
of this Court how few people they have fit for any posts of 
consequence, they seem as resolutely bent as ever not to make 
use of any body who has been on the other side; and there 
is not one of the wretches now about the King, who does not 
think himself sure of getting the confiscation of some grandee’s 
estate. These are the dispositions of this Court, which no 
reasons will alter, since it is impossible to persuade beggarly 
Germans and Italians not to wish to leap into good estates. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Barcelona, Aug. 7. 

So soon as I received the honour of her Majesty's commands 
touching Cadiz, I despatched to Sir George Byng, who arrived 
here the 29th of last month, whither I came to him from 
the camp the Ist instant, and having conferred with him 
we are come to the resolution of proceeding, with all possible 
despatch, to Gibraltar. I shall carry with me one English 
regiment of foot, and 500 Spanish horsemen, 100 of them only 
mounted, and shall be tolerably well provided with ordnance 
stores. It was impossible to take any thing more from hence ; 
but I hope out of the fleet to get a couple of battalions of 
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marines ; and it is possible I may find the garrison of Gibraltar q 


strong enough to spare me one more. If I meet the Palatine 
recruits, I will endeavour to stop them and form a battalion of 
them for this expedition, so that, with the seven battalions 
which come from Britain, it is possible I may make up to 
the number of twelve battalions, besides my dismounted horse- 
men. Should we find Cadiz well garrisoned, I doubt this whole 
force, though I should not be disappointed of any part of it, will 
hardly be sufficient to attack the place; but I do not apprehend 
it to be impossible for us to take posts in the island to secure 
the puntal and bridge of Zuazo, in which case I should not 
despair of keeping the place blocked till I could be strengthened 
from England. It is impossible at this distance, and ignorant 
as we are of the condition it is in, to make any settled judgment, 
but we will lose no time to get thither, and do our best when we 
are there. I hope we shall sail in five or six days. 

Our army here is encamped near the Segre, and consists of 
twenty-four battalions of foot, and forty-five squadrons of horse. 
The enemies are on the other side with twenty-six battalions of 
French foot, and about fifty squadrons of Spanish horse, the 
many reports we had of all the French troops withdrawing out 
of Spain not proving true. They have, indeed, sent into 
France, within these two months, twenty-five battalions of foot, 
and above twenty squadrons of horse; by which account your 
Lordship will perceive how considerable a French force they 
had in Spain, since, after having made such a detachment, they 
can bring as much foot into the field as we have. There is no 
Spanish foot encamped, nor no French troops or governors in 
any garrisons. 

We have received this day a hot alarm that all the troops 
which marched out of Aragon, joined by a detachment from 
Dauphiné, and commanded by the Duke of Berwick, are march- 
ing into Roussillon, and coming to besiege Gerona. Should 
this prove true, it would put us under very great difficulties, 
and, indeed, I hardly see how it would be possible, after the 
loss of Gerona, to support the war here. The Court is un- 
willing I should go out of Catalonia at this juncture ; but besides’ 
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that I do not take any force from them (for the English 
regiment I take from Minorca, and the dismounted horsemen 
would be of little service to them without horses), I think the 
less likelihood there is of doing any thing here answerable to 
the vast expense we are at, the more necessary it is to try our 


fortune in another place. Sir George Byng leaves twenty ships 


to attend this service, and I am using all possible means to 
provide for the subsistence of the army here during my absence, 


_ for which purpose I am obliged to send bills to Italy to be 


negotiated by Mr. Chetwynd for 50,0007. I send Mr. Brydges 
particular accounts of our issues; and your Lordship must not 
be surprised if we are so earnest to be punctually supplied; for 
besides the necessity there has been of making great advances 
to buy corn, our army being now encamped in a country which 
is entirely ruined, every grain of corn, for man and beast, must 
be carried to it six days’ journey on mules’ backs, and each mule 
costs half a crown per diem, and it is with great difficulty, and 
not without using some violence in the country, that even at this 


_ price we can get so many as are necessary to supply us with our 


daily subsistence, for we never yet have been able to compass 
the getting before hand a magazine for six days. To prevent 
this excessive charge I was always of opinion that we should 
have kept nearer to the sea, and have acted either towards the 
side of Valencia, or, as I had the honour to mention to you in 
my last, towards Roussillon ; but it has been judged more useful 
to support the little footing we have in the mountains on the 
other side of the Segre, whereby the communication of the 
enemy from that part of Catalonia which they possess, to 
Cerdagne and Roussillon, is made impracticable ; and whenever 
we shall be in a condition to act offensively, the Mareschal 
seems inclined to push along the mountains towards Navarre, 
in order to cut off the communication between Spain and 
France ; and if we were sure never to want sufficient numbers of 
beasts to carry our provisions, nor money to pay for the said 
beasts punctually, I believe it is the safest way of working. 
Though, by this account of our state here, your Lordship will 
perceive how difficult and unpromising a war we are engaged 
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in, yet it appears at the same time that it has hitherto occa- 
sioned a great diversion to the enemy. I wish it may continue 
to do so till there be a general peace, and truly that is the 
utmost we can propose to ourselves. 

We received yesterday the account of an action between the 
little body we have in the Conca de Trem, and a detachment of 
the enemies who attacked them, in which both parties have lost 
seven or eight hundred men. Our side have kept the post con- 
tended for, but have lost all their baggage, and the number of 
men killed is judged to be pretty equal. Two battalions of 
Portuguese foot, which were on this service, behaved themselves 
extremely well. | 

I received, three days after the date, a letter from the Duke 
of Orleans’ aide-de-camp, who met me last winter, since when 
[heard no more of that matter, of which letter I send your 
Lordship the enclosed copy; the letter was conveyed to me by 
a peasant, whom I sent back without any answer. I believe it 
had been opened; or whether any second letter had been sent 
to me which fell into other hands, or whether any of the many 
persons whom the Duke of Orleans had made privy to his 
designs has betrayed them, I cannot tell, but three weeks after 
I received this letter, the said aide-de-camp, Messrs. Villaroel 
and Manriquez, Lieutenant-Generals, with twenty or thirty 
officers more, were seized in the enemies’ army, and carried 
under strict guard to Madrid. It was given out in their army 
that they held correspondence with me. 

The business of Sicily having been pressed upon us by the 
Court, I send your Lordship a copy of a letter I writ to the 
Duke of Moles on that subject, and, according to my poor 
opinion, if we should engage in that affair in another manner 
than is there expressed, I believe we should ruin our affairs in 
Spain without any certainty of success in Sicily. The dis- 
positions made by the Imperialists are no way sufficient for the 
siege of Messina, and the principal view of the Court of Vienna 
is to get some footing in Sicily, fearing that otherwise that 
island may, at a peace, be left to the Duke of Anjou; for my 
own part I wish he had it secured to him at a peace, provided 
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he would quit Spain. The orders which are now come for 
Cadiz have, for the present, put out of doors all thoughts of 
Sicily, and till such a force can be put together, with such 
other necessaries to make a regular siege as may be sufficient 
to attack Messina, I hope it will not be thought of. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


The Chichester, Barcelona Road, August 20. 

I am sorry to write to your Lordship from hence, but it has 
been impossible to get away sooner. We shall sail to-morrow 
on our expedition. I hope my last letter of the 7th, which 
went by the messenger, will have reached your Lordship some 
time since, therefore I shall not repeat by this occasion, which 
may not be very safe, what I had then the honour to write to 
you. The alarm I then mentioned had some foundation ; for 
the enemies entered the Ampurdan with twenty-two battalions 
of foot, and twenty-five squadrons of horse, all French. The 
Duke of Noailles commands them: and they give out, they are 
to be reinforced from Dauphiné, and make the siege of Gerona; 
but we hardly believe they will do any thing more than forage 
the country, as they have done every year, and take away all 
the corn, of which there was a very plentiful harvest, and of 
which, in France, they stand in very great need. At their first 
entrance into the country, they surprised a battalion of Palatine 
foot, and about 150 horse; which were lost, by the negligence of 
those who commanded. We have since had a small advantage 
over them. Our army, with Mareschal Staremberg, has made 
two or three motions up and down the river Segre ; the enemies, 
about equal in strength, observe him on the opposite side; and 
both sides suffer a good deal for want of forage. I fear our horse 
will be ruined for want of barley; the quantity which came 
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from England fell a good deal short of what we expected: the 


country has yielded little or none, nor could we be supplied 


from Barbary with near what we want, so that I confess I do 
not see how they will subsist, and I see, as yet, but little like- 
lihood of our getting fresh quarters for them. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


On board the Chichester, Gibraltar Road, 
, Sept, 3. 

WE sailed from Barcelona the 21st of August, and are come 
in here the 31st. I have with me, Colonel Harrison’s regi- 
ment of foot; a Spanish regiment of horse, consisting of 500 
men, of which 100 are mounted; Colonel Richards, with an 
English company of artillery, and such a proportion of ordnance 
stores, as, together with the stores which were to come from 
Britain, would have enabled us to make a siege. We have met 
here with letters from my Lord Galway, and Brigadier Wade, 
with accounts of the. state of Cadiz, and the disposition of the 
enemies’ troops in and about that place, which are confirmed by 
all the advices we could get on this coast ; by all which, it is evi- 
dent, that Cadiz cannot be thought of at this time, even though 
we had treble the force which we have been made to expect. 
And by such other accounts as I have been able to get of the 
new fortifications, which have been added to the place, and built 
on the island, as well as on the other side of the bay, I believe 
it would be a very difficult undertaking to attempt it by way of 
a regular siege had we ever so great an army; but if we hada 
superior army in the country of Andalusia, it would be very 
easily blocked up by possessing San Lucar and Port St. Mary, 
which would prevent their receiving any supplies by water, and 
Medina Sidonia, to hinder any thing from getting in by land; 
and if it should ever be thought advisable to make Andalusia 
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the chief seat of the war in Spain, Gibraltar would be of very 
great use towards it. At present, we are ignorant whether the 
design of sending any troops from Britain this way be altered or 
not, having no manner of news but what we see in the enemies’ 
prints, by which we learn they had not sailed, nor were embarked 
the 23d of July. So Sir George Byng sends two frigates to Por- 
tugal to get usnews. We shall wait the return of them here, and 
if we learn nothing positive, shall return to Catalonia, whilst we 
have provisions for the men with us. In case the squadron and 
troops which we have been expecting should come, I know not 
what better use can be made of them than to carry them also 
to Catalonia; where, I confess, little can be done with them this 
winter, but we shall be sure of them in the spring, and they will 
have been seasoned to the country, and consequently much 
fitter for service than new troops just landed in this hot country, 
which have generally mouldered away to nothing, for want. of 
being a little taken care of at first. As for any attempt upon 
the coast, I doubt it will be impracticable to do any thing of 
consequence, I mean to take a post where we could winter, 
and live upon the country. If, by the help of these troops, we 
can enlarge our quarters in Catalonia, so as to subsist our 
cavalry this winter, I pray your lordship to be persuaded that 
it is doing a great deal; for if the body of horse, which is now in 
good order, be ruined, we must either give up the war of Spain 
entirely, or, with immense charge and trouble, transport 10,000 
horse into Spain, if we pretend to beat the Duke of Anjou out 


of it. 


The surprise and reduction of Cadiz was one amongst Lord 
Peterborough’s schemes in 1706; and the following Extract of 
his Letter to General Stanhope on that subject, will further 
illustrate the attempted expedition in 1709. 
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LORD PETERBOROUGH TO GENERAL STANHOPE, 
Valencia, June 20. 1706. 
Uron the whole matter, if the Portuguese are retired, I see 
but one bold stroke to save us, which is, to make use of this 
season, when troops can hardly march by land, to embark 6000 
men, and attempt Cadiz, which, at present, must be unprovided. 
It may be covered with the pretence of Italy. We may be from 
Alicant and those parts, before Cadiz, ere they suspect our 
design, or can take their resolutions. The truth is, at present, 
all the strength of Spain is in Gibraltar, Cadiz, and the places 
in Catalonia; all the wealth in Andalusia and Madrid. — Valen- 
cia and Aragon are great loose bodies, that follow immediately 
the superiority of force in the field; but, however, if once de- 
clared for us, they would amuse the enemy for some time, and 
it would require no little space to come and walk them over. 
When once possessed of the island of Cadiz, with 6000 men, 
the artillery of the fleet, and assistance of men, I cannot see 
why those that took Barcelona might not think of the other ; 
but certainly half the fleet might be employed to fetch succours 
from Portugal, which would certainly be given. Possessed of 
Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Port St. Mary, and Seville, those 
places might maintain the war; and the trade with the West 
Indies open, can only ease England in the present expense, and 
reward the past. Perhaps it were no paradox to say, Cadiz 
taken, were better for England, and the war of Spain not 
wholly ended, than even the King at Madrid; but it is enough 
to make a virtue of necessity. 
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TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


On Board the Royal Anne, Gibraltar Road, 
Sept. 24. 
Since I have been here I have employed the idle time I had 
in viewing the works and situation of this place, which being of 


_ So much consequence to us as it is, I am sorry to find so much 


exposed to be insulted. The works in general are in a very 
bad condition, and the money they have cost I am afraid has 
been ill laid out. I have ordered Captain Phillips to make a 
plan of the town and island, which, as soon as it is done, will be 
sent to your Excellency. In the mean while I send Captain 


_ Paget, as your Lordship desired, who is fully informed, and will 


lay before your Lordship what is requisite to be immediately 
done, without which we are not secure of the place: and I 


wish, whilst we are making schemes and projects for new in- 
vasions, we may not one day lose Gibraltar by surprise, which, 
in the present condition it is in, I look upon as very practicable, 
and would at once make an end to the war in Spain. The New 
_ Mole is more exposed than any other place, and is of no less 

consequence. The way I propose to secure it would be by 
building two redoubts to cover it, which Captain Paget will ex- 
plain to your Lordship. The Mole itself wants very much re- 
pairing; and, unless it be timely prevented, may be washed 


down by the sea. It is likewise my humble opinion that barracks 


ought to be built at the New Mole for at least 300 men, who 
should remain there as a garrison with a governor, magazines, 
_and stores properly for that place. 

| I must not conceal from your Lordship, the disorder and 
_confusion I found the stores in, which is owing as much to the 
want of an inspector over them, as the neglect and ignorance of 
the officer that is left here to look after them: and I cannot 
help saying, that there appears a remissness and want of care 
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1709. and method in the whole. The store-houses and magazines are 
“=~ so far decayed, that if they be not repaired before the rains 
come on, all the ammunition and stores must be spoiled. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Gibraltar Road, Oct. 2. 

On the a7th of last month, Sir George Byng, with six men 
of war, and the troops which came from Catalonia, put to sea to 
have carried us back thither ; but contrary winds have driven 
us back hither; and Sir George Byng being ordered home this 
winter, and being short of provision, takes the opportunity of 
this easterly wind to get through the Straits with five of his six 
ships. I remain here with the troops I brought out, waiting for 
Admiral Baker, in order to proceed with him back to Catalonia. 
Mr. Morrice has sent me 26,000 Moedas, and promises that, 
by a ship which it was expected that Admiral Baker would 
send into Lisbon for Brigadier Wade, he will send more. 
eee seks hia? I impatiently wish to get back thither, that as little 
time be lost as may be, in taking measures for our subsistence 
this winter, and the getting some kind of magazine against 
spring ; for without a competent magazine it will be impossible 
to do any thing, had we ever so many troops. We shall likewise 
want a great number of horses to remount our cavalry. .... . 
Iam sensible that it is in vain to ask all that will be necessary 
to put us in a good condition; because it is not possible to 
supply in all parts so extensive a war as this is: but in case we 








have a peace, I do humbly recommend it as my poor opinion, 
that the greatest efforts which are possible be made against 
Spain; and that we do not deceive ourselves with the fond 
hopes that the Spaniards will submit till they are Deal into 
submission, 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Gibraltar, October 12. 

Your Lordship may reckon that the enemies in Catalonia 
have at this time near double our force*; and it is highly pro- 
bable that the Duke of Anjou, being sensible that a treaty of 
peace may soon deprive him of the twenty-five French battalions 
which are in his army, besides a body entirely composed of 
French troops in Roussillon, will use all possible means to force 
the Mareschal to a battle. Your Lordship will easily imagine 
how uneasy it is to me to find myself here, unable to get back 
thither till Admiral Baker come. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Gibraltar, October 12. 

I HopPE our victory in Flanders will soon put an end to the 
war on that side, and consequently oblige the French to recall 
very soon out of Catalonia the 25 battalions, which are still in 
that army; but, in the mean time, J am in great pain for the 
Mareschal, who is at least by one third weaker than the Duke of 
Anjou; and if the Duke of Anjou knows his own interest, he 
ought at any rate to hazard a battle, whilst he still has those 
French with him. How the Mareschal will subsist if he stay 
where he is, or how avoid the battle if he pass the Segre, I am 
a little uneasy to learn, and most impatient to be able to carry 
to him the reinforcement I have so long been made to expect. 


* Tt is to be remembered that since the departure of General Stanhope from 
Catalonia, Philip V. himself had taken the field in that country with reinforce- 
ments. 
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TO THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Gibraltar, October 24. 

Havina well viewed and considered the ground, I do think 
it is of indispensable necessity to build at least one redoubt 
upon the point which commands the New Mole. . . .. - 
Mr. Paget, and the other engineers who have viewed it, and, 
indeed, I myself, did project more redoubts than one, with a 
line or covered way of communication from the one to the 
other, which would, no doubt, be better; but considering how 
unwilling the ministry is to hear of any expense for Gibraltar, 
and that what is proposed is purely to discourage an enemy 
from attempting to surprise us, which he may be tempted to 
by the great facility he would find in doing it at present, I do 
believe that one redoubt upon the point of the hill mentioned, 
may be sufficient to answer that end. 


TO HIS SECRETARY, MR. ARENT FURLY. 


Port Mahon, November 30. 

You will see, by my letters to Major-General Carpenter, how 
matters stand. One thing I forgot to mention to him, which 
is a ridiculous threat, that his Majesty, finding his person in 
danger by my leaving Catalonia, may be obliged to take such 
measures for the securing it as will not be agreeable to the 
Allies. I don’t believe it ever really entered into his head to 
go to Italy upon this occasion; but because one does not know 
how far his wise politics may carry him, I believe it will be 
necessary, if ever such a thing should be talked of, to assure 
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the Catalans that we will stand by them, and make no peace 
either with France or Castille, till such a treaty be made as 
shall secure to them their liberties and privileges under such 
a government as themselves shall like, if the King should 
have thoughts of leaving them. I'think to write a circular letter 
to this purpose, to the city, Deputacion, and Brazo Militar, 
which letters shall be lodged in Major-General Carpenter’s 
hands, but not be delivered nor talked of, unless the Court 
should talk of embarking. 


TO MR. FURLY. 


Port Mahon, December 4. 

EncLosep you have my circular letter to the Brazo Militar, 
city of Barcelona, and Deputacion, and three blank papers 
signed, which must be filled with the said letters; but you 
must inform yourself of the treatment* which must be given 
to them in writing. When you have filled up the said letters, 
and sealed them, pray lodge them with Mr. Mead, with orders 
to deliver them, in case only that there should be any discourse 
of the King’s leaving Catalonia, and not otherwise; nor would 
I have any body know that there are such letters, only I would 
have Mr. Mead, as in confidence, acquaint Perlas with it, and 
he may show him the copy of it, but not let it go out of his 
hands. You may be sure that Perlas will be more startled at 
this than at any demonstration that could have been made; 
and it will then be a proper time for Mr. Mead, as of himself, 
to advise Perlas to finish all these distastes, either by signing 
the treaty which is left with him, and sending it signed, by 
express, after me to England; or else, by sending some person 
of rank, with all despatch, to England, with ample powers to 
conclude and sign in England what the Queen shall require. 

I shall sail within two hours for Genoa. 


‘* The word treatment seems here to be used in its old sense of titles. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Genoa, December 12. 

Soon after my last letter to your Lordship from Gibraltar, 
Admiral Baker came with the troops, with which we had an 
extraordinary good passage to Catalonia, where I found the 
campaign was over, and our army come into quarters. So I put 
these troops in quarters in the camp of Tarragona, where they 
will be very well this winter; and I am glad to tell your Lord- 
ship that they landed much more complete, and in better con- 
dition, than it was reasonable to expect: so that I hope, by 
spring, her Majesty will have in Catalonia a better ney of 
English in the field than there has been yet. . 
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Havine already, in the body of my work, given such large 
extracts from General Stanhope’s Letters in this year, I shall 
now only add to them the original despatches of the battles of 


Almenara and Zaragoza, and on Brihuega, and the Journal of 
Mr. Lenoir. 


ORIGINAL DESPATCH OF THE BATTLE OF 
ALMENARA. 


TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


an 


My Lorp, 

Turee days after the date of my last to your Lordship, 
which went by Mr. Craggs, our succours joined us about nine 
in the morning, upon which a council being called, it was 
_ strenuously urged by the English, Dutch, and Palatines, to 

march immediately to Lerida, in order to force the enemies to 

a battle, by cutting them off from that place: but the King and 
Mareschal strongly opposed, and showed themselves determined 

not to venture any thing. Their pretence for not doing it was, 
that the enemies’ army might get to Lerida, and cross the river 
before we could be up with them; which afterwards proved to 

be otherwise, since they did not get over the river, by twelve 
| hours, so soon as was pretended they would. Our next thought 
| was to cross the Segre at Balaguer, and push to get over the 
Noguera, to which purpose I was despatched with eight squad- 
| rons of dragoons, and 1000 grenadiers, with which I marched at 
midnight, and took post at Alfaraz, on the Aragon side of the 
Noguera, at six in the morning of the 27th. The enemies had 
commanded ten squadrons of horse, 1000 grenadiers, and seven 
battalions of foot, to prevent our taking post: but notwith- 


Camp at Almenara, July 31. 1710. 
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standing that they had much less way to march, the negligence 
of their commanding officer, the Duke of Sarno, made them 
come late; for we did not discover them till nine in the morn- 
ing: and when they did discover us, instead of attacking us, 
they possessed themselves of Almenara, a village on the Noguera, 
about two miles below Alfaraz, where we were. About noon, 
our left wing of horse passed the river, which I formed on a 
plain about cannon shot from the river, between which plain 
and the river was a deep valley. By this time the enemies’ 
horse came up apace and formed before me about eighteen 
squadrons, which I was going to attack, when the Mareschal 
came up and prevented, seeming still determined not to hazard 
any thing. Both armies continued marching to get up, and 
about six all our infantry had passed the river, and crossed the 
valley I mentioned, and got upon the high ground. Behind our 
horse, the Mareschal was pressed several times to attack the 
enemies’ horse, which was before us; their foot marching at a 
great distance behind them, in the valley where they could be 
of no use. About six, the enemies having got up all their 
horse, marched several squadrons down a little hill which was 
between us, upon which we all cried out, Shame, and I did 
earnestly press the King that we might have leave to dislodge 
them, which was at last complied with, but not till sunset. I 
herefore marched to them with the left wing, which consisted 
of twenty-two squadrons, which were formed in two lines, and 
a corps de réserve of four squadrons ; the ground we were drawn 
up in, not allowing us to make a greater front. So soon as we 
began to move, the squadrons of the enemies which had come 
down the rising I mentioned, retired to their line. When we got 
up that rise, with my first line consisting of but ten squadrons, we 
found the enemy drawn up in two lines, the first of twenty two 
squadrons and the second of twenty, with two battalions of foot 
betwixt their lines, and a brigade of foot on their right. I was 
therefore forced, so soon as I came in presence, to make a halt 
to get up some squadrons from the second line, the ground 
where the enemies were being so much wider than that which 
I had marched from; besides that getting up the hill had put 
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our line in-some disorder. ‘The enemies were so good as to give 
us the time we wanted; we brought up six squadrons and put 
our line in good order, which consisted thus of sixteen in all; 
six English, four Dutch, and six Palatines. Mr. Carpenter and 


I were on the left; Mr. Frankenberg, the Palatine General, and 


Major-General Pepper, on the right. So soon as ever we were 
thus formed we attacked them; and, by the blessing of God, 
broke their two lines, which consisted of forty-two squadrons. 
On the right were the Gardes du Corps and other choice regi- 
ments, which did not do ill, but their left made no resistance. 
I cannot sufficiently commend the behaviour of all the troops 
that were engaged, which never halted till we had driven their 
horse off the plain, beyond their infantry, which was in the valley ; 
and if we had had two hours’ day light more, your Lordship 
may be assured that not one foot soldier of their army could 
have escaped. The night gave them an opportunity to retire 
to Lerida, which they did in such confusion, that they threw 
away their tents, lost good part of their baggage, and some of 
their cannon, and have continued ever since encamped within 
and about the glacis of Lerida. The Duke of Anjou and all 
his Generals were in the action. I am sorry, now, my Lord, to 
tell you, that this action has cost her Majesty very dear, in 
the loss of two young men of quality, who would have made a 
great figure in this country, and done it great service,—my 
Lord Rochford and Count Nassau. Lord Rochford had joined 
us with his regiment from Italy but the day before; and he 
brought it in so good order, and set them so good an example, 
that, though they had to do with the best troops of the enemy, 
they beat them. I have often had occasion to mention Count 
Nassau to your Lordship: he was this day on the left of all, at 


the head of his own regiment, which was outflanked by several 


squadrons, and exposed to the fire of their infantry ; notwith- 
standing which disadvantages he broke what was before him, 
and, after so vigorous an action, was. unfortunately killed by a 
cannon from a battery of our own. Enclosed I send your Lord- 
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ship the list of what other officers have been killed and wounded. 


Out of the six squadrons of her Majesty’s troops which were - 


engaged, viz. two of Harvey’s, two of Nassau’s, two of Rochford’s, 
we have 200 men killed and wounded, and four out of five of 
them with swords. A Palatine regiment which was on our left, 
and a Dutch regiment which was in the centre, have likewise 
suffered considerably ; the others had better fortune, having met 
with little opposition. The commanding officers of all nations sig- 
nalised themselves; and it has been of no small use to me, who had 
been very little conversant with the treble service, to have the 
assistance of Mr. Carpenter, who was with me during this whole 
action, and did not a little contribute to the good success of it. 
This event will, I hope, sufficiently justify the earnestness with 
which I have urged them to come to a battle, since only sixteen 
squadrons of ours have defeated their cavalry, on which they 
principally relied. I doubt we can hardly expect to have such 
another occasion of ending the war, as hath been missed twice 
in three days ; the first time in not marching to cut them off 
from Lerida, and the second time in not suffering us to attack 
some hours sooner, as we had pressed to do, and should have 
succeeded with less hazard—the enemies being much stronger 
when we did attack them, than they had been when we first 
proposed it: however, I hope we shall this summer drive them 
over the Ebro, and, perhaps, take winter quarters there. We 
have reports of a battle in Flanders, which, if true, must cer- 
tainly procure us a glorious peace immediately ; but if the war 
is to last another year, I do most earnestly beg leave to repeat 
to your Lordship my instances for 1500 recruits for our foot, 
besides 150 for the battalion of Guards, and, I would now add, 
280 men to be draughted out of the horse and dragoons to re- 
cruit our cavalry : for, give me leave to assure your Lordship, 
that if our English corps dwindle away for want of recruits, we 
shall find very ill consequences from it in respect both to friends 
and) fOCS. fetal tatl ehe ae This will be delivered to your 
Lordship by Colonel Crofts, whom the King despatches to her 
Majesty with this news: if any thing be wanting to satisfy your 
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Lordship’s curiosity in the account I have given you, he will 1710. 
inform you. ey 


I am ever, with the greatest respect, &c. &c. 


P. S. I must not omit acquainting your Lordship, that my 
Lord Falkland, who serves at present as my Aide-de-camp, 
behaved himself very handsomely in this action. 


ORIGINAL DESPATCH OF THE BATTLE OF 
ZARAGOZA. 


TO THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 


(Lord Dartmouth succeeded Lord Sunderland as Secretary of State on 
June 26. 1710.) 


Zaragoza, August 20. 1710. 
My Lorp, 

I am very glad that my first letter to your Lordship should 
carry the welcome news that we have this day won a complete 
victory over the Duke of Anjou and his army. Your Lordship 
must not expect from me at present a particular account of 
this happy event, which I will not fail to transmit to you very 
suddenly: I will only, in general, tell your Lordship, that, 
after having made prodigious marches for eight days during the 
excessive heats of this country, and having wanted bread for 
four days, having passed two rivers, the Cinca and the Ebro, we 
came within a mile of this town yesterday. The enemies drew 
up their army ; their left under the walls of it, having the river 
Ebro on their left, and their right extending to hills which they 
judged to be impracticable. Our foot came up late, which made 
us defer attacking them till this day, half of which was spent in 
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making our dispositions. At twelve the signal was given to 


attack ; and before three the enemies’ army was routed. They 


were, in foot, at least equal to us in numbers; and in horse, 
considerably superior ; their greatest strength, both for number 
and quality of troops, as well as situation, was on their right, 
which was opposite to the troops of her Majesty, the States, and 
the Palatines; yet, by the blessing of God, we had the good 
fortune to begin their defeat. I do not believe they have saved 
above 2000 of their foot. We judge there are above 4000 killed 
and 6000 prisoners; all their artillery, and most, if not all, the 
colours of their foot, are ours; we have above thirty colours in 
her Majesty’s troops. The Duke of Anjou is fled, as we are 
told, towards Navarre. A circumstance which, I hope, will not 
make this success the less acceptable, is, that the resolution of 
pursuing and attacking the enemies’ army, as well as the execu- 
tion of it, is owing, the first, entirely to her Majesty’s subjects, 
against the most strenuous opposition of this Court and the 
Germans; and in the execution, I should be unjust to the troops 
I have the honour to command, if I did not assure you they 
have had the principal share. Colonel Harrison, who will have 
the honour to deliver this to your Lordship, has been a witness 
of what has passed, and will inform your Lordship more par- 
ticularly than I have leisure to do at present. But of this your 
Lordship may be assured, that nothing shall be wanting which 
is in the power of her Majesty’s subjects here, to reap from this 
battle all the advantages possible, in order to put an end as soon 
as may be to this very expensive war. Your Lordship will best 
judge whether the war will last another year; in case it should, 
I beg leave to repeat to your Lordship the instanees I have fre- 
quently made to my Lord Sunderland, that care be taken to 
recruit us in the manner I have proposed, touching which I beg 
that you will give Colonel Harrison leave to make application to 
your Lordship. 
I am, ever, &e. 
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ORIGINAL DESPATCH ON BRIHUEGA. 


TO THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH. 


Valladolid, January 2. 1711. 
My Lorp, 

Ir is with unspeakable concern that I put pen to paper to 
acquaint your Lordship with the misfortune that has befallen us, 
of being taken prisoners of war at Brihuega, where were eight 
battalions of foot, seven of them English, and the eighth a Por- 
tuguese, commanded by English officers, and eight squadrons of 
horse and dragoons of her Majesty’s troops, most of them very 
weak, as your Lordship will see by the enclosed return; nor 
could it be otherwise, after a campaign of so much action and 
fatigue. 

I acquainted your Lordship by Brigadier Wade, that it had 
been resolved to abandon Toledo, and to retreat to Aragon ; 
accordingly I was detached with 1000 horse, and as many foot, 
to bring off the garrison of Toledo, which marched out the 28th 
of November. The Mareschal had been obliged to separate the 
army, and cantoon them in villages, both to shelter them against 
the badness of the weather, and for their subsistence, having no 
magazine of corn, nor carriage to transport it, if there had been 
a store. The 30th of November I returned with the garrison of 
Toledo to Chinchon, where it was thought fit to halt till the 3d 
of December, that the troops of the several nations which came 
from Toledo might join the quarters of their respective nations ; 
and orders were given to the army to provide for themselves in 
the several villages where they were cantooned, and to bake their 
own bread, making a provision for six days’ march. The Sd, the 
army began their retreat, the head quarters breaking up from 
Chinchon, and the troops marching in several bodies from their 
respective villages, the English being upon the left flank, the 
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Imperialists in the centre, and Portuguese on the right. The 
head quarters were that night at Villarejo, where it was agreed 
that the English should make three marches to Brihuega, and 
the Imperialists go to Cifuentes, which are about five hours 
distant from each other, at which places it was proposed to make 
fresh provision of bread, and settle the order of march for our 
further retreat. | 

Accordingly I marched with the English, and arrived at Bri- 
huega the 6th, late at night, having been observed during my 
march by about 1200 of the enemy’s horse, with whom we had 
some skirmishing the 5th, at Orche, of which I sent the Mareschal 
an account the same night, desiring him at the same time to 
send any commands he might have for me to Brihuega, where, 
on the 7th, I did receive from him an answer, the copy of which 
is here enclosed ; and, accordingly to what he therein intimated 
to me, I used the best diligence I could to get provision, and 
gave him an account of it in the letter of which I likewise en- 
close the copy. 

The 8th, about eleven of the clock before noon, there appeared 
some horse upon the hills near the town, upon which I ordered 
out a party to reconnoitre; but the enemies thickening, we 
thought it to no purpose to send out, because we knew they 
might have the same 1200 horse which had observed us, and we 
could not send out half their number. About three in the 
afternoon they began to show some foot, till which time nobody 
with me, nor I believe did the Mareschal imagine that they had 
any foot within some days’ march of us. And our misfortune is 
owing to the incredible diligence which their army made; for 
having, as we have since learnt, decamped from Talavera the 1st 
of December, they arrived before Brihuega the 8th, which is 
forty-five long leagues; and such was the disposition of the 
country, so favourable to them, and so averse to us, that during 
the eight days that they marched, no manner of advice came to 
us of it; in short, by five o’clock we were invested by 6000 
horse and 3000 foot, which made it impracticable for us to think 
of retiring, so we made the best disposition we could to defend 
ourselves, and sent the Mareschal an account of what passed. 
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The same evening they fired some cannon, and sent to summon 
us, to which we made such an answer as became us. 

Brihuega is a large town, surrounded with an old Moorish 
high wall, which is nowhere flanked, and in very few places was 
broad enough to put any men upon it, so we could not hinder 
their lodging themselves at the foot of the wall in several places. 
We therefore applied ourselves to barricade the gates well, and 
to oblige them to make breaches, which we resolved to dispute 
when they should attempt to enter them. At midnight all their 
foot and artillery, with the remainder of their horse, came up; 
by break of day they had several batteries, with which they 
made two breaches, and besides their battering guns, of which 
they had twelve pieces, they galled us with their field pieces, for 
the town is so surrounded on all sides but one with high hills so 
near it, that even with small shot they commanded most of the 
streets. We made entrenchments behind the breaches and bar- 
ricadoes in the streets, as well as the shortness of the time and 
want of working tools would admit, notwithstanding that in most 
places our men could not work under cover for the reason I 
have already mentioned. Towards three in the afternoon, the 
enemy having made their disposition for a general assault, and 
brought up all their foot within musket shot on both sides of 
the town, sent us a second summons, to which when they had 
received our answer, they began the attack with all their grena- 
diers, supported by thirty-two battalions, and whilst they were 
attacking the two breaches which had been made by their cannon, 
they made a third by springing a mine, and found means to 
break passages through the town wall into some houses which 
were joining to it, into which they got numbers of men before 
they were perceived. They were, however, beaten out again, 
and every where repulsed with loss whilst our ammunition lasted, 
and even with bayonets were more than once driven out by 
some of our men who had spent their shot; and when no other 
remedy was left, the town was preserved some time by putting 
fire to the houses which they had possessed, when many of them 
were destroyed. In short, I must do that justice to all the 
general officers, and in general to all the officers and men, that 
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all was done which could be done, the horse and dragoons having 
taken their share of the business on foot ; and when things were 
reduced to the last extremity, that the enemy had a considerable 
body of men in the town, and that in our whole garrison we had 
not 500 men who had any ammunition left, I thought myself 
obliged in conscience to try to save so many brave men who had 
done good service to the Queen, and will, I hope, live to do so 
again. So about seven of the clock I beat the chamade, and 
obtained the capitulation of which enclosed I send your Lord- 
ship a copy. We had upwards of 600 men killed and wounded, 
and we believe the enemy’s loss about 1500. Their loss would 
have been much greater, at any other place; but here, as I told 
your Lordship, we could not hurt them till they came up to the - 
breaches, having no place to lodge men on those old walls, so 
that the greatest part’ of the men they lost were killed either at 
the breaches or within the town. 

Your Lordship hath thus a true account of our misfortune ; 
and what further particulars you may require, Colonel Dormer 
will distinctly acquaint you with, to whom I must do the justice 
that he behaved himself extremely well, it having been his 
fortune to be posted where the greatest efforts were made by 
the enemy. Colonel Varrier, of the Scotch guards, was killed, 
after having performed wonders with his battalion; Lieutenant- 
General Carpenter was wounded at one of the breaches, as we 
thought, at first, dangerously, but is, thank God, well recovered. 

Lieutenant-General Wills was, during all the action, at the 
post which they attacked with most vigour, and which he as 
resolutely defended ; and I cannot again help repeating to your 
Lordship in general, that if after this misfortune I should ever 
be entrusted with troops, I never desire to serve with better 
men than all showed themselves to be, and whatever other things 
I may have failed in through ignorance, I am truly conscious 
to myself, that, in the condition we were reduced to, I could 
not do a better service to the Queen, than to endeavour to pre- 
serve them by the only way which was left. I cannot express 
to your Lordship how much this blow has broke my spirits, 
which I shall never recover. 


I am ever, &c. 
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MR. LENOIR’S JOURNAL. 


Mr. Lenorr acted as Military Secretary during Mr. Furly’s 
illness. His Journal, as will be perceived, extends no further 
than the entrance of the Allies into Madrid. I have embodied 
with it some extracts, under the corresponding dates, of his 
private letters to Mr. Furly at Barcelona. 





May 19th.—I set out this day for Caldas. 

21st.— The Portuguese ambassador went to camp. 

23d.—The Tartar pink, and Rye galley, arrived in eleven 
days from Lisbon, and brought us some money. 

24th.—In the morning arrived the Dartmouth and Gosport, 
in nine days, from Genoa, and brought us Mr. Stanhope, Mr. 
Craggs, Lord Rochford, &c. 

25th.—In the evening arrived the Ludlow Castle, with five 
transports laden with corn, and 1000 German recruits on board. 


26th.— Mr. Stanhope did me the honour of a visit at Caldas. 


27th.— The Dartmouth and Gosport sailed for Mahon. 
28th.— This day Mr. Stanhope set out for the camp. 
29th. — General Stanhope arrived at the camp of Balaguer. 
June 7th.—The King arrived at the camp at Balaguer. 
8th.— A general review of the army. Every body says our 
‘army makes a very promising appearance ; but I believe nobody 
can tell, by the King’s countenance, when he is pleased. 
9th.—Given out in orders, that all officers shall roll by the 
commission they have from their own Prince. 
11th.—Last night the enemy laid three bridges over the 
Segre, on which they passed their army, and were all over by 
seven o'clock this morning, leaving their tents, mules, and heavy 
baggage under the walls of Lerida. We sent the pontoons 
and baggage of the army into Balaguer. This night the Ma- 
reschal caused an entrenchment to be thrown up round the 
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Torre de San Juan, which stands on a rising ground about 
300 paces from the right of our army, where he put a battalion 
with three pieces of cannon and a haubitz. We do not believe 
the enemy will come to attack us to-morrow morn, as they 
gave out; yet this motion causes the Generals to be in the 
camp all night, and the men are to be under arms. If they 
do come, we are resolved to stand them. The Mareschal says 
he desires no better company. | 

June 12th.— The enemy came with their army to Belcarre, 
two hours from Balaguer, and but one frem the left of our camp. 
In the morning we perceived about twelve of their squadrons 
marching towards us in order of battle; but, upon our firing 
four guns, they retired again behind the hill where they had first 
appeared, and that day we did not see them any more. Some 
say they will attack us to-morrow morning: others think they 
will retire to-night. I believe they will endeavour something, 
rather than suffer the shame of being laughed at, after having 
sent a trumpet to advise the Mareschal they would be with 
him at eleven this morning; who returned them answer, that he 
had been waiting for them all night, and hoped they would 
keep their word. 

13th.— We laid all night upon our arms. About four in the 
morning, we perceived the whole army of the enemy marching 
towards us in line of battle, to attack us upon our left, which 
some of their parties had been to reconnoitre the day before, 
and where General Stanhope commanded the English. About 
ten o'clock they came up within cannon shot, their right wing 
marching between the mountains to attack us in the flank of 
our left, and their left in the plain, to wheel about and flank us 
afterwards in our front. Our cannon began to play upon them 
with so much success as to disorder several squadrons and 
battalions of each of their wings, in which we could perceive 
it to rake whole lanes of horse and foot. After we had fired 
about 140 shot, their whole army halted, which we thought 
was in order to refresh themselves, and come on with more 
vigour. But, about one o'clock, the whole army faced about, 
and marched off, having lost, as we have learnt since by 
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deserters, and wounded men whom they were forced to leave 
behind them, about 300 ; amongst whom were an Irish Colonel, 
a Lieutenant-Colonel, four Captains, and three Lieutenants, be- 
sides horses. We were very sorry for their retreat, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their number ; because the goodness 
of our post, and the cheerfulness of our troops, gave us all pro- 
bable human hopes of a complete victory. The King himself 
appeared every where with a great deal of cheerfulness and 
resolution, As the enemy was retiring, Mr. Stanhope put him- 
self at the head of our English cavalry, and charged the horse 
of their right, which he put into some confusion, but received 
orders from the King and Mareschal to march no further. His 


horse was wounded under him in two places. The same night. 


the Mareschal ordered a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
Segre below Balaguer, which was completed by two in the 
morning. 

June 14th.—The army immediately marched over the two 
bridges, and the Mareschal resolved to pass the Noguera, and make 
himself master of the camp at Corbins, which the enemy left when 
they passed the Segre to attack us at the camp at Balaguer. By 
the first intelligence we had of the enemy, they were marching, 
with the utmost expedition, to repass the Segre, and prevent 
us from taking their camp. For this reason, Mr. Stanhope, who 
commanded the cavalry, and was got to the Noguera by four 
in the afternoon, perceiving some squadrons of the enemy’s 
horse on the other side of the Segre, and fearing they would 
get over it before he could send to the King and Mareschal, 
and receive their orders to pass the Noguera, resolved to ford 
it over, which he immediately did, though the stream was 
very rapid. At Corbins he took possession of the enemy’s 
camp there, where we found a good deal of forage, and Count 
Atalaya passed with the right wing at Alfaraz. We had but 
four horsemen and dragoons carried away by the stream. The 
foot came up at seven at night, but the current was so very 
strong that no anchors would hold. This obliged the troops to 
lie under their arms all night, the Mareschal himself at the 
head of them. 
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June 15th.— With great difficulty the bridge was finished by 


“——-—— three in the morning, when the foot passed all over. About 


noon the army encamped at Portella, about two cannon shot 
from where they passed. Mr. Stanhope had laid all the night 
upon the ground at the head of the cavalry, believing the 
enemy, who had made a forced march, might attack them with 
their horse (in which they are more superior), before our foot 
could get over. But we understood next morning, by deserters, 
that, despairing to arrive before us, they would stay on the other 
side of the Segre, and endeavour to cut off our provisions. We 
have been all @ /’éveillé these five days past, during which time 
nobody has had their clothes off. | 

19th.—Last night General Gondercourt was sent out with 
twelve companies of grenadiers, 800 horse, and four pieces 
of cannon, to take post at Menargas, to oppose the enemy, if. 
they should pass the Segre between us and Balaguer. 

20th.—We had advice that General Nebot had taken 
100 horse and 200 mules, near Belpuich; and that General 
Schonberg had taken twenty-five galeras, with corn and other 
provisions, at Montenegro. ‘This evening a captain of the 
Imperialists, with 100 horse, returned from the side of Fraga, 
having met with a party of the enemy’s, of 200 horse, at La 
Costa Piedragoso. He attacked and beat them, and took 
prisoners a Captain, a Cornet, and seventeen troopers, and their 
horses. Grand Jean came in the night with twenty horses and 
ten mules he took from the enemy at Malda. The enemy 
continue still at Yvras. The people of the country that come 
from thence, say they ransack all the villages round about for 
corn for bread, and oblige them even to beat and grind new 
corn for them, and are, nevertheless, in want. 

23d.— At ten at night, our army began to repass the No- 
guera, and was all over by nine the next morning. 

24th.— About noon the army reached Balaguer, and passed 
the Segre part by the stone bridge and part by the pontoons, 
and encamped behind the Scio, a small rivulet that falls into 
the Segre about two cannon shot above Balaguer. On the 
same day we lost at Calaf 280 men, and three Captains of 
Taaffe’s regiment, and 2000 sacks of flour. 
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June 28th.— We continue fortifying our camp, and the enemy 
give out, they will come and visit us to-morrow. Provisions, 
especially flesh, are very dear with us. There are above seventy 
men in the hospital here, and a great many of the officers 
fall sick daily. 

29th.— Both armies very sickly, and the flux reigning among 
them. . 

July 19th.—General Stanhope fell sick. 

22d.— The General began to recover. 

26th.—In the morning our army passed the Scio, and moved 
down towards Balaguer, and in the march were joined by the 
troops from the Ampurdan, brought by Lieutenant-General 
Wetzel. 

27th.—Our enemy having the night before marched to- 
wards Lerida, the resolution of our Generals was to have 
marched to intercept them before they got thither; but, upon 
intelligence that they had gained the entrenchments, and were 
‘passing the river, a council was called, and it was resolved to 
march forthwith, and endeavour to pass the Noguera at Alfaraz. 
Mr. Stanhope was detached to secure the passage, with twenty 
companies of grenadiers and eight squadrons of dragoons; which 
he did without any loss, although the enemy had sent seven 
regiments of foot and fifteen squadrons before to intercept 
him. This gave our army an opportunity of passing over before 
the enemies, who were then on their march, could form in line 
of battle on the plains which were on the other side of the river. 
After we were over, they appeared on the plains with their 
whole cavalry; and General Stanhope, impatient to take the 
advantage of attacking them before their foot, who were in 
the bottom by the river side, could come to their support, pro- 
posed it to the Mareschal; which was consented to with a great 
deal of difficulty and loss of time; so that it was sunset before 
our horse marched to attack them. The first line of the left 
wing was commanded by Mr. Stanhope, and composed of sixteen 
squadrons, of which were Harvey’s, Nassau’s, and Lord Roch- 
ford’s regiments, who, with our General at their head, gave 
the onset, and, without having any other assistance from our 
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second line, entirely defeated their cavalry, in number forty-two 
Squadrons ; and if we had had an hour or two’s daylight more, 
we had put an end to the war in Spain. The enemy’s horse, 
having broke in great disorder into their foot, put their whole 
army to flight. They made the best of their way to Lerida, 
leaving on their way a great quantity of ammunition and some 
pieces of cannon. We have taken a great many prisoners ; 
amongst the rest, a Lieutenant-General of horse, and several 
officers of lower rank. Our greatest misfortune is the loss of 
Count Nassau and Lord Rochford, who were both killed, after 
having behaved themselves with great gallantry. General Stan- 
hope received a contusion, General Carpenter a slight cut, 
Colonel Bland, and several other officers and men, ill wounded, 
Lord Rochford’s Major killed, &c. This is, I hope, a good ~ 
prognostic for the remaining part of the campaign. | Our 
English have suffered most; but have behaved to a miracle, 
inspired by the General’s example, to whom all is owing, 
having first proposed and then executed the handsomest action 
that has been done by any cavalry during the war. This 
account is a little confused; but I have not slept these three 
nights. 

July 29th. — Te Deum. 

August Ist.—The army marched to Benefa, where there 
was a great scarcity of water. 

2d.—Marched to Monzon, and encamped in the gardens 
about it. Sent immediately a detachment of grenadiers, com- 
manded by Colonel Bowles, to attack the work at the head of 
the bridge, where the enemy had a garrison, which surrendered 
immediately without making any resistance. Two hundred and 
fifty men prisoners of war. The town of Monzon the enemy 
abandoned, but from the castle kept a continual fire with their 
artillery. 

3d.— We sent out a detachment, commanded by Count 
Atalaya, of 800 horse, 1200 grenadiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two haubitz, to Balbastro. 

4th.— The camp is in the Huerte, a low ground on this side 
the Cinca, before Monzon. The enemy have brought two guns 
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upon an elevation in the castle, and from thence throw balls 
into our camp, but without any considerable damage to us, 
though they are firing all day at something or another. The 
situation of the castle, to me, resembles that of the castle of 
Alicant. Hitherto I do not observe that we have fired a shot 
against it, nor do the Generals seem to have determined to lay 
a formal siege against it, though I cannot conceive it will be 
thought proper to proceed forward and leave so important a 
passage in the enemies’ possession. The garrison does not con- 
sist of above 200 or 300 men. 

Aug. 5th.— About eight in the evening General Stanhope was 
detached with 2000 horse and dragoons. He passed the bridge 
of Monzon; and in the morning (Aug. 6th), at ten, we arrived 
upon the hills that overlook Sarineiia, where there had laid six 
squadrons of the enemy for some days, but upon the first notice 
of our approach they retired with great precipitation. We took 
in the pursuit only one Lieutenant, one Cornet, eighteen men 
and nine horses. Sixty-eight of the enemy’s foot that were in 
the town retired into the steeple, from whence they kept a fire 
upon us in the town. 

7th.—In the morning General Stanhope commanded 200 
dragoons to dismount and attack the enemy in the steeple, and 
straw to smother them out.* All things being ready for that 
service, they said i faut étre attaqué un peu, beat the chamade, 
and resigned themselves at discretion, We found, as well in 
the steeple as in the town, a good quantity of corn and flour, 
which was immediately made into bread. One of our parties 
took twenty-four of the enemy’s carts with their mules. The 
people express a great deal of satisfaction to see us once more 
in Aragon; but they give us a continual trouble of writing of 
safe-guards and passes in Spanish, which makes me break off 
here. . 
11th.— At night, General Stanhope marched with his party 


* It may be observed, that this method of Stanhope is the same which bad 
been used against his grandfather’s church and castle at Shelford, when stormed 
by the Commonwealth’s party in the civil wars. See Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs, p. 255. 
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from Sarinefia, and arrived next morning by eight at Alcala de 
Cinca. We took 500 sheep and four galeras with provisions, 
which the enemies were sending to Fraga. 

Aug. 12th.— By noon the grand army arrived over against us 
on the other side of the Cinca. 3 

13th.— We marched with General Stanhope’s party, fording 
over the Cinca, and joined the grand army on their march, and — 
encamped at night at Saydi. By the miscarriage of my baggage 
at Balaguer (which I can have no manner of account of, or even 
the least hopes of any), I have not only lost all that I had been 
gathering together for these two years past, but am brought 
into a very poor condition to rub out this campaign in; and 
though I endeavour to put the best face I can upon my bad 
fortune, I am afraid the continuation of sleeping upon the 
ground, and other inconveniencies, which I am now exposed to, 
will at length very much impair my health. 

14th.— The enemy’s army passed the river Cinca at Fraga, 
and all this day were busy in taking their magazines from 
thence. At six we laid a bridge over the Cinca, by which our 
army began to pass, and were all over by ten at night; when 
they laid on their arms till five next morning. 

15th.— Having at that hour got intelligence of the enemy’s 
march, we immediately followed them, and came that night to 
Candasnos, where the enemy had come at eight in the morning. 
Upon the approach of our vanguard they retired in great pre- 
cipitation ; our horse pursuing them, of which only six squad- 
rons of our right could come up with their rear, which they 
attacked; but being engaged in the defiles of Pefialba, the 
enemy fell upon them and drove them back again. But 
General Carpenter, coming up with four squadrons of English, 
repulsed the enemy without any considerable loss on either 
side, only they had taken a Cornet and some of our Spanish 
dragoons, which they most inhumanly killed in cold blood, after 
they had given them quarter. Our foot encamped that night 
at Candasnos, and the horse laid about two hours beyond them, 
advanced towards the enemy. Before I leave Candasnos, which 
is a very small village, I must observe that it. is very remarkable 
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for having entertained two Princes with their armies, both 
competitors for a monarchy, in one day ; for King Charles 
supped in the house the Duke dined in the same day. ‘The 
people of the country all affirm that their infantry are in a very 
miserable condition; nevertheless, the wings which fear adds to 
them, helps them forwards faster than the encouragement we 
meet with does us, and we do not overtake them, neither do I 
believe we shall. Every body waits with great impatience 
the arrival of the paymasters; but I believe nobody has more 
reason than the General, who has not this day twenty pistoles 
by him in specie. But we are so much taken up with the good 
fortune that attends us at present, that the men have wanted 
bread and do not complain; and the horses straw and corn, 
and yet hold out. 

Aug. 16th.— About four in the morning the générale beat, 
and our army marched in pursuit of the enemy, and encamped 
at night at Bujarolos. 

17th.—At four in the morning our army marched again, 
and encamped that night at Oseras, upon the Ebro. Here we 
learnt that the enemy had lain there the night before, and were 
gone that day towards Zaragoza. Upon our approach, finding 
we came up with them so fast, they returned back, and posted 
themselves behind a baranca, with the mountains on their left, 
and the river on their right, about a mile from us. They began to 
pitch their tents ; and at two in the afternoon that the right wing 
of our cavalry came up, their infantry began to move, and post 
themselves upon the hauteurs of some little hills that flanked 
the baranca, and made a feint as if they had a mind to 
oppose us. It growing dark, our Generals did not think fit to 
attack that night. 

From the Cinca to the Ebro our army was without water or 
bread. 

We had this day advice of the Marquess de Bay’s being 
arrived in the enemy’s camp, and the command of the army 
was given to him in the room of Villadarias. The enemy are 
very apprehensive of the people’s rising in arms against them, 
and even feared that the city would have broke down the 
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bridge at Zaragoza upon them, which was moved by those of 
our party, though it did not take effect. } 

This night, at ten, General Carpenter was sent out with a 
detachment of 2000 horse, in order to fall upon a brigade of the 
enemy’s horse, which, we were informed, was coming from 
Mequinenza, to join their army. He forded the river at Pino. 
General Stanhope went out with him as a volunteer. 

Aug. 18th.— The enemy retired last night at midnight. They 
blew up the bridges over the Baranca, which would have 
taken us up a day’s time to repair, so that we are laying a 
bridge of pontoons near Aguilar, about a mile below our camp 
at Pino, and it is thought we shall pass the river this evening. 
The men hold out as well as can be desired, and so do the - 
horses, though we have wanted both bread and corn. Grand 
Jean was sent out last night with a detachment of 100 horse 
to animate some of the people of the country that begin to move 
for us. | 

19th.— About one in the morning our army began to pass 
the Ebro, and was all over by seven. About two in the after- 
noon, General Stanhope got with the cavalry as far as the 
Carthusian convent, a small league from Zaragoza. He per- 
ceived upon his march that the enemy were passing the Ebro 
at the town, and by three we found their whole army drawn up 
in line of battle, with the town upon their left, extending their 
right upon the heights on the side of it. By five, our army, 
being come up, drew up in sight of them, where both armies 
continued all night upon their arms; the day being too far spent, 
and our troops too much fatigued to attack the enemy this 
day. 

20th.— At break of day both armies cannonaded each other, 
which lasted till twelve, with more execution done upon the 
enemy, having killed among the rest the Duc d’Havré, one of 
their Lieutenant-Generals that commanded their right. On our 
side, the only alteration that was made in the line of battle was 
interlining a brigade of English foot, commanded by Major- 
General Wade, with the first line of horse of the left wing; and 
the six squadrons of Portuguese horse, which made our reserve, 
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were sent to General Stanhope, to be disposed of by him upon 
the left as he should see fit. He ordered them accordingly to 
keep upon the left of all, detached from the line, making a 
manceuvre as if they were to flank the enemy. These dis- 
positions being made, the signal for the attack was given by 
two royal grenades breaking in the air about twelve, and imme- 
diately our army passed the baranca that was between us and 
the enemy, marched up the high ground, and there both armies 
engaged. The enemy, having sent fifteen squadrons to attack 
the Portuguese that were upon the flank, ungarnished their 
right wing, where they had a great superiority of horse, 
having brought thither most of the horse from their left, and 
thereby made the victory more easy to us. It began upon our 
left, and was every where carried with less opposition than 
there, so that in a little time we found ourselves masters of the 
field. Most of the enemy’s foot were taken, with their artillery. 
Their baggage, having been sent away the day before, escaped ; 
and some thousand horse got off and retreated towards Tudela. 
At eleven at night, Colonel Harrison was despatched with the 
news of the battle to the Queen. 

Aug. 21st. — Te Deum sung. 

23d.— The paymasters arrived. 

26th.— The army marched to Utava, and a council of war 
was held there. We have advice that the enemies are still at 
Tudela in Navarre. 

31st. — This morning, an hour before day, the army began to 
march, and about noon we arrived at the village of Plasencia: 
and if we can find bread, we shall continue cur march to-morrow 
towards Madrid. The enemy advanced within four hours of 
the camp we left, but, upon the approach of a detachment of 
horse which we sent that way, they retired in great pre- 
cipitation. 

September lst. — Marched to Calatro. 

2d.— The horse encamped at Calatayud ; the foot at Frasno. 

3d.— The foot joined us at Calatayud. 

6th. — We have now thirteen days’ corn for the horses, and 
shall to-morrow have three days’ bread in advance for the whole 
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army. The Duke and Duchess of Anjou are still at Madrid, 


and their army lays about twelve leagues’ advance from this 


place in Castille. The Court and the Generals seem to clash; 
and there is not the best of understanding between the latter 
themselves ; every body attributes, and but justly, all our great 
success this campaign to Mr. Stanhope.* The générale beats 
to-morrow morning an hour before day, and we march towards 
Castille. Ido not find this Court so well inclined, as they have 
reason at present to proceed directly to Madrid. They seem 
to be still wavering. Perlas would not have come so far as we 
already are. The Mareschal and him have renewed their 
quarrels, and the Mareschal told him that the King had four or 
five servants that merited hanging, and that he ought to be one 
of the first of them. Her Majesty's Generals are obliged to be 
warm with them; and God knows yet how this campaign 
may end. 

Sept. 7th.— Marched from Calatayud to Alama. The rain 
began to fall heavily about four in the afternoon yesterday, 
which dured for the space of three hours, which, with the many 
defiles, kept the infantry from coming up to the ground till 
midnight, so that yesterday we were fourteen hours on the 
way. 

8th. — Marched to Arisa. 

Sth.— Encamped at the convent of Huerta, the first place 
in Castille. The city of Corella, and most of the country 
within twelve leagues of Madrid, have acknowledged obedience 
to the King. The Conde de Atalaya is at Siguenza, and we do 
not at present hear or apprehend any opposition, so that we 
continue our march to-morrow. 

10th. — To Medina Celi. 

12th. — Camp of Guicosa. 

13th. — Camp of Siguenza. 

14th. — Sent a party to Guadalaxara. 

15th. — The Marquess de Bay, with his little army, is marched 


* Thus also General Car penter, in his letters, ascribes the whole merit of 
the victories at Almenara and Zaragoza to Stanhope, who, he says, hectored 
the King and Mareschal into them. See Somerville’s Queen Anne, p. 638. 
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towards Burgos. The King issued out an edict, that all his sub- 
jects, who at present should be serving against him, should have 
to the end of this month to come in to him and be pardoned; 
and what gives a great many here cause to wonder is, that 
hitherto not one Grandee of Spain is come to us. 

The clergy seem to embrace our party with a great deal of 
cheerfulness, and the people in general are very well disposed to 
do the same, though the unhappy events of the year 1706 keep 
them in awe and fear. The army commits daily great hostilities, 
notwithstanding the strict orders which have been issued out to 
the contrary ; and except this be remedied, I am afraid we shall 
come to want provisions. 

Sept. 16th.— Left Siguenza; marched to Villa Seca. 

17th. — Encamped at Hita. 

18th. — Arrived at Guadalaxara. 

20th. — Marched from Guadalaxara to Alcala de Henares. 

21st.— Mr. Stanhope detached with 1000 horse towards 
Madrid. On our march some squadrons of the enemy showed 
themselves on our right. About half a mile from the town he 
was met by the magistracy. After the usual compliments, the 
General sent them with an escort to the King. We marched 
on the right of the town, and encamped in the walks of La 
Florida. General Stanhope went from thence to the town 
house, but the inhabitants seemed very sorry to see us there, 
and not one showed any expression of joy. Last night a party 
of 300 of the enemy’s horse left Madrid. 

24th.— General Stanhope detached Pepper with 300 horse 
to Guadarama. 

25th. — The army marched from Alcala, and encamped at the 
Venta de Aguilar. The dilatation of our march to this place has 
given the enemy time enough to retire, and take away what they 
pleased from hence. They had a party of 300 horse, that 
marched frem hence the 20th, at night: we saw some squadrons 
of them-as we came on the way hither. The nobility and 
gentry, and the chief magistrates of the town, have almost all 
followed the Duke of Anjou, and left their ladies in convents 
here. The Duke has taken all he could carry away out of the 
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palace, and great sums of money, having not left the value of a 
pistole in gold in the whole town, except what he could not 
discover ; and five days before we arrived, there came in here, 
from Seville, 300,000 pieces of eight in specie, which the 
Duke's friends have taken care to send after him. The money 
and effects, which particulars have carried away, must likewise 
be very valuable: so that Mr. Arter, an English merchant 
here, told the General, if he could get 5000J. or 6000I. in the 
whole town, it would be a favour; and yesterday we received 
8000 pieces, in reals and half reals of plate. 

The General went to camp yesterday morning, and came back 
hither in the evening; and, I believe the King will be here to- 
day or to-morrow. They talk here, that the army in Portugal 
is coming to join us; and that my Lord Portmore, who com- 
mands the English forces there, is an elder Lieutenant-General 
than Mr. Stanhope, and will supersede him if we join. General 
Carpenter, Wade, and Pepper, are with us; the last went out 
yesterday with 350 horse, and all the hussars. The last news 
we have of the Duke was from Valladolid, and we hear the 
Duke of Vendome is come to command his army; and eighteen 
battalions are coming to join him from Dauphiné. Most of the 
sick people that come out of Aragon and Catalonia receive 
immediate alivio from the pureness of this air. We find no good 
maps here. 

Sept. 27th. — Marched to the Pardo. 

28th.— To Villa Verde. 


In closing this Appendix, I shall take the opportunity of 
making two observations : — 

First, That in the dates I have always adhered to the New 
Style. As the Old Style was at this period the legal one of 
England, whilst the other was adopted in most of the conti- 
nental states, the difference requires constant attention in his- 
torians, and is very apt to mislead them. A fleet, for instance, 
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is said to sail from Portsmouth, on a particular day, and to 
anchor at Lisbon on another; and a writer, who does not ob- 
serve that the former is an English, and the latter a Portuguese 
date, will in his computation lengthen the voyage by eleven 
days. 

Secondly, I wish to allude, for the purpose of contradiction — 
if, indeed, it requires any —to a sort of vague rumour, that the 
narrative of Captain Carleton was a fabrication by De Foe, and 
Carleton himself an imaginary personage, like Robinson Crusoe. 
It is not, indeed, impossible that the MS. may have been in- 
trusted to De Foe, for the purpose of correction or revision. 
But any doubt as to the authorship seems to me utterly desti- 
tute of all proof, or even probability. The Memoirs are most 
strongly marked with internal proofs of authenticity ; and these 
proofs appear still more numerous and weighty in proportion as 
the subject is more closely examined. Their authenticity was 
never, I believe, called in question, until the late General Car- 
leton wished to claim the Captain for his kinsman ; and failing to 
discover his relationship, next proceeded to deny his existence ! 
At all events, the question may be considered as set at rest, by 
the mention of Captain Carleton in General Stanhope’s MS. 
papers. Thus Carleton states, in his Memoirs, that he was taken 
prisoner, with the garrison, at the petty siege of Denia, in 1708. 
After some search, I found, in a huge heap of military accounts 
and returns for that year, a list of the officers taken at Denia, 
and amongst them is “ Captain Carltone.” 


THE END. 
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